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The Clink. 


CHAPTER LVII. 
A COUNCIL OF TWO. 


Earty in the last century one of 
the picturesque race of robbers 
and murderers, practising the vices 
of humanity on the border-lands 
watered by the river Tweed, built 
a tower of stone on the coast of 
Northumberland. He lived joy- 
ously in the perpetration of atro- 
cities ; and he died penitent, under 
the direction of his priest. Since 
that event, he has figured in poems 
and pictures ; and has been greatly 
admired by modern ladies and 
gentlemen, whom he would have 
outraged and robbed if he had 
been jucky enough to meet with 
them in the good old times, 

His son succeeded him, and 
failed to profit by the paternal 


. example: that is to say, he made 


the fatal mistake of fighting for 
other people instead of fighting 
for himself. 

In the rebellion of Forty Five, 
this northern squire sided to seri- 
ous purpose with Prince Charles 
and the Highlanders. He lost his 
head ; and his children lost their 


inheritance. In the lapse of years, 
the confiscated property fell into 
the hands of strangers; the last 
of whom (having a taste for the 
turf) discovered, in course of time, 
that he was in want of money. 
A retired merchant, named Delvin 
(originally of French extraction), 
took a liking to the wild situation, 
and purchased the tower. His 
wife—already in failing health— 
had been ordered by the doctors 
to live a quiet life by the sea. 
Her husband’s death left her a 
rich and lonely widow; by day 
and night alike, a prisoner in her 
room; wasted by disease, and 
having but two interests which 
reconciled her to life—writing 
poetry in the intervals of pain, 
and paying the debts of a rever- 
end brother who succeeded in the 
pulpit, and prospered nowhere 
else. 

In the later days of its life, the 
tower had been greatly improved 
as a place of residence. The con- 
trast was remarkable between the | 
dreary gray outer walls, and the 
luxuriously furnished rooms in- 
side, rising by two at a time to 
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the lofty eighth story of the 
building. Among the scattered 
populace of the country round, 
the tower was still known by the 
odd name given to it in the by- 
gone time—‘ The Clink.’ It had 
been so called (as was supposed) 
in allusion to the noise made by 
loose stones, washed backwards 
and forwards at certain times of 
the tide, in hollows of the rock 
on which the building stood. 

On the evening of her arrival 
at Mrs. Delvin’s retreat, Emily 
retired at an early hour, fatigued 
by her long journey. Mirabel had 
an opportunity of speaking with 
his sister privately in her own 
room. 

*Send me away, Agatha, if I 
disturb you,’ he said, ‘and let me 
know when I can see you in the 
morning.’ 

* My dear Miles, have you for- 
gotten that I am never able to 
sleep in calm weather? My lul- 
laby, for years past, has been the 
moaning of the great North Sea, 
under my window. Listen! There 
is not a sound outside on this 
peaceful night. It is the right 
time of the tide, just now—and 
yet, “the clink” is not to be 
heard. Is the moon up? 

Mirabel opened the curtains. 

‘The whole sky is one great 
abyss of black,’ he answered. ‘If 
I was superstitious, I should think 
that horrid darkness a bad omen 
for the future. Are you suffer- 
ing, Agatha?’ 

‘Not just now. I suppose I 
look sadly changed for the worse, 
since you saw me last? 

But for the feverish brightness 
of her eyes, she would have looked 
like a corpse. Her wrinkled fore- 
head, her hollow cheeks, her white 
lips, told their terrible tale of the 
suffering of years. The ghastly 
appearance of her face was height- 
ened by the furnishing of the 
room. This doomed woman, dy- 
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ing slowly day by day, delighted 
in bright colours and sumptuous 
materials. The paper on the walls, 
the curtains, the carpet, presented 
the hues of the rainbow. She lay 
on a couch covered with purple 
silk, under draperies of green vel- 
vet to keep her warm. Rich lace 
hid her scanty hair, turning pre- 
maturely gray; brilliant rings 
glittered on her bony fingers. 
The room was in a blaze of light 
from lamps and candles. Even 
the wine at her side, that kept 
her alive, had been decanted into 
a bottle of lustrous Venetian glass. 
‘My grave is open,’ she used to 
say ; ‘and I want all these beau- 
tiful things to keep me from look- 
ing at it. I should die at once, 
if I was left in the dark.’ 

Her brother sat by the couch, 
thinking. ‘Shall I guess what is 
in your mind?’ she asked. 

Mirabel humoured the caprice 
of the moment. ‘Guess!’ he said. 

‘You want to know what I 
think of Emily,’ she answered. 
‘ Your letter told me you were in 
love; but I didn’t believe your 
letter. I have always doubted 
whether you were capable of feel- 
ing true love—until I saw Emily. 
The moment she entered the room, 
I knew that I had never properly 
appreciated my brother. You are 
in love with her, Miles; and 
you are a better man than I 
thought you. Does that express 
my opinion ? 

Mirabel took her wasted hand, 
and kissed it gratefully. 

‘ What a position 1 am in! he 
said. ‘To love her as I love her; 
and, if she knew the truth, to be 
the object of her horror—to be 
the man whom she would hunt to 
the scaffold, as an act of duty to 
the memory of her father ! 

‘You have left out the worst 
part of it,’ Mrs. Delvin reminded 
him. ‘You have bound yourself 
to help her to find the man. 
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Your one hope of persuading her 
to become your wife rests on your 
success in finding him. And you 
are the man. There is your situa- 
tion! You can’t submit to it. 
How can you escape from it?’ 

* You are trying to frighten me, 
Agatha.’ 

‘I am trying to encourage you 
to face your position boldly.’ 

‘Iam doing my best,’ Mirabel 
said, with sullen resignation. 
‘ Fortune has favoured me so far. 
I have, really and truly, been 
unable to satisfy Emily by dis- 
covering Miss Jethro. She has 
left the place at which I saw her 
Jast—there is no trace to be found 
of her—and Emily knows it.’ 

‘And, now you are in the 
neighbourhood, Emily expects 
you to discover Mrs. Rook. Sup- 
pose the woman has not got the 
employment which she heard of 
in Scotland? She may have re- 
turned to her late master’s house, 
since I wrote to you. You may 
meet her face to face, and she 
may recognise you.’ 

* Not likely, Agatha.’ 

‘Why not? 

‘Am I the man, with the short 
hair and the little half-whiskers, 
whom she remembered at the 
inn? 

‘Who was it said, Miles, that 
the thing we never expect is the 
thing which generally happens? 

.Be prepared for the thing you 
don’t expect.’ 

Mirabel shuddered. ‘I am 
surrounded by dangers, whichever 
way I look,’ he said. ‘ Do what 
I may, it turns out to be wrong. 
I was wrong, perhaps, when I 
brought Emily here.’ 

‘No!’ 

* I could easily make an excuse,’ 
Mirabel persisted, ‘and take her 

back to London.’ 

* And forall you know to the 
contrary,’ his wiser sister replied, 

‘ Mrs, Rook may go to London ; 
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and you may take Emily back in 
time to receive her at the cottage. 
In every way you are safer in my 
old tower: And—don't forget — 
you have got my money to help 
you, if you want it. In my be- 
lief, Miles, you will want it.’ 

* You are the dearest and best 
of sisters! What do you recom- 
mend me to do? 

‘What you would have been 
obliged to do,’ Mrs. Delvin an- 
swered, ‘if you had remained in 
London. You must go to Red- 
wood Hall to morrow, as Emily 
has arranged it. If Mrs. Rook is 
not there, you must ask for her 
address in Scotland. If nobody 
knows the address, you must still 
bestir yourself in trying to find it. 
And, when you do fall in with 
Mrs. Rook—’ 

‘Well? 

‘Take care, wherever it may be, 
that you see her privately.’ 

Mirabel was alarmed. ‘ Don’t 
keep me in suspense,’ he burst 
out. ‘ Tell me what you propose.’ 

‘Never mind what I propose, 
to-night. Before I can tell you 
what [ have in my mind. I must 
know whether Mrs. Rook is in 
England or Scotland. Bring me 
that information to-morrow, and 
I shall have something to say to 
you. Hark! The-wind is risinz, 
the rain is falling. There is a 
chance of sleep for me—I shall 
soon hear the sea, Gvod-night.’ 

‘Good-night, dearest — and 
thank you agaio, and again ! 

‘One word more, Miles. Be 
on your guard with that old ser- 
vant of Emily’s. Mrs, Ellmother 
is no friend of yours ; I saw her 
look at you.’ 


CHAPTER LVIIL 
THE ACCIDENT AT BELFORD. 


Earty in the morning Mirabel 
set forth for Redwood Hall, in one 
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of the vehicles which Mrs. Delvin 
still kept at The Clink for the 
convenience of visitors. He re- 
turned soon after noon ; having 
obtained information of the where- 
abouts of Mrs. Rook and her hus- 
band. When they had last been 
heard of, they were at Lasswade, 
near Edinburgh. Whether they 
had, or had not, obtained the 
situation of which they were in 
search, neither Miss Redwood, 
nor any one else at the Hall, could 
tell. 

In half an hour more, another 
horse was harnessed, and Mirabel 
was on his way to the railway 
station at Belford, to follow Mrs. 
Rook at Emily’s urgent request. 
Before his departure, he had an 
interview with his sister. 

Mrs. Delvin was rich enough 
to believe implicitly in the power 
of money. Her method of extri- 
cating her brother from the serious 
difficulties that beset him, was to 
make it worth the while of Mr. 
and Mrs. Rook to leave England. 
Their passage to America would 
be secretly paid ; and they would 
take with them a letter of credit 
addressed to a banker in New 
York. If Mirabel failed to dis- 
cover them, after they had sailed, 
Emily could not blame his want 
of devotion to her interests. He 
understood this ; but he remained 
desponding and irresolute, even 
with the money in his hands, 
The one person who could rouse 
his courage and animate his hope, 
was also the one person who must 
know nothing of what had passed 
between his sister and himself. 
He had no choice but to leave 
Emily, without being cheered by 
her bright looks, invigorated by 
her inspiriting words. Mirabel 
went away on his doubtful errand 
with a heavy heart. 

‘The Clink’ was so far from 
the nearest post town, that the 
few letters, usually addressed to 
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the tower, were delivered by pri- 
vate arrangement with a mes- 
senger. The man’s punctuality 
depended on the convenience of 
his superiors employed at the 
office. Sometimes he arrived 
early, and sometimes he arrived 
late. On this particular morn- 
ing he presented himself, at half- 
past one o’clock, with a letter for 
Emily ; and when Mrs. Ellmother 
smartly reproved him for the de- 
lay, he coolly attributed it to the 
hospitality of friends whom he had 
met on the road, 

The letter, directed to Emily at 
the cottage, had been forwarded 
from London by the person left 
in charge. It addressed her as 
‘Honoured Miss.’ She turned at 
once to the end—and discovered 
the signature of Mrs. Rook ! 

‘And Mr. Mirabel has gone,’ 
Emily exclaimed, ‘just when his 
presence is of the greatest import- 
ance to us!’ 

Shrewd Mrs. Ellmother sug- 
gested that it might be as well to 
read the letter first—and then to 
form an opinion. 

Emily read it. 


* Lasswade, near Edinburgh, Sept. 26th. 

‘Honoured Miss,—I take up 
pen to bespeak your kind sym- 
pathy for my husband and my- 
self; two old people thrown on 
the world again by the death of 
our excellent master. We are 
under a month’s notice to leave 
Redwood Hall. 

* Hearing of a situation at this 
place (also that our expenses 
would be paid if we applied per- 
sonally), we got leave of absence, 
and made our application. The 
lady and her son are either the 
stingiest people that ever lived— 
or they have taken a dislike to 
me and my husband, and they 
make money a means of getting 
rid of us easily. Suffice it to say 
that we have refused to accept 
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starvation wages, and that we are 
still out of place. It is just pos- 
sible that you may have heard of 
something to suit us. So I write 
at once, knowing that good chances 
are often lost through needless 
delay. 

‘We stop at Belford on our 
way back, to see some friends of 
my husband, and we hope to get 
to Redwood Hall in good time on 
the 28th. Would you please ad- 
dress me to care of Miss Redwood, 
in case you know of any good 
situation for which we could 
apply? Perhaps we may be driven 
to try our luck in London. In 
this case, will you permit me to 
have the honour of presenting my 
respects, as I ventured to propose 
when I wrote to yan a little time 
since !—I beg to remain, Honoured 
Miss, your humble servant, 

*R. Rook.’ 


Emily handed the letter to 
Mrs. Ellmother. ‘Read it,’ she 
said, ‘ and tell me what you think.’ 

‘I think you had better be 
careful.’ 

* Careful of Mrs. Rook? 

* Yes—and careful of Mrs. Del- 
vin too.’ 

Emily was astonished. ‘Are 
you really speaking seriously ? she 
said. ‘ Mrs. Delvin is a most in- 
teresting person ; so patient under 
her sufferings ; so kind, so clever ; 

‘so interested in all that interests 
me. I shall take the letter to her 
at once, and ask her advice.’ 

* Have your own way, Miss. I 
don’t like her! I don't like her! 

Mrs. Delvin’s devotion to the 
interests of her guest took even 
Emily by surprise. After read- 
ing Mrs. Rook’s letter, she rang 
the bell on her table in a frenzy 
of impatience. ‘ My brother must 
be instantly recalied,’ she said. 
‘Telegraph to him in your own 
name, telling him what has hap- 
pened. He will find the message 
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waiting for him, at the end of his 
journey.’ 

The groom, summoned by the 
bell, was ordered to saddle the 
third and last horse left in the 
stables ; to take the telegram to 
Belford, and to wait there until 
the answer arrived. 

‘How far is it to Redwood 
Hall? Emily asked when the man 
had received his orders. 

‘Ten miles,’ Mrs. Delvin an- 
swered. 

‘ How can I get there to-day ? 

* My dear, you can’t get there.’ 

‘Pardon me, Mrs. Delvin, I 
must get there.’ 

‘Pardon me. My brother re- 
presents you in this matter. Leave 
it to my brother.’ 

The tone taken by Mirabel’s 
sister was positive, to say the least 
of it. Emily thought of what her 
faithful old servant had said, and 
began to doubt her own discretion 
in so readily showing the letter. 
The mistake—if a mistake it was 
—had however been committed ; 
and, wrong or right, she was not 
disposed to occupy the subordinate 
position which Mrs. Delvin had 
assigned to her. 

* If you will look at Mrs. Rook’s 
letter again,’ Emily replied, ‘ you 
will see that I ought to answer 
it. She supposes I am in Lon- 
don.’ 

‘Do you propose to tell Mrs. 
Rook that you are in this house? 
Mrs. Delvin asked. 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘You had better consult my 
brother, before you take any re- 
sponsibility on yourself.’ 

Emily kept her temper. ‘ Allow 
me to remind you,’ she said, ‘ that 
Mr. Mirabel is not acquainted 
with Mrs. Rook—and that I am. 
If I speak to her personally, I can 
do much to assist the object of 
our inquiries, before he returns. 
She is not an easy woman to deal 
with—’ 
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‘And therefore,’ Mrs. Delvin 
interposed, ‘the sort of person who 
requires careful handling by a man 
like my brother—a man of the 
world,’ 

‘The sort of person, as I ven- 
ture to think,’ Emily persisted, 
‘ whom I ought to see with as little 
loss of time as possible.’ 

Mrs. Delvin waited a while be- 
fore she replied. In her condition 
of health, anxiety was not easy 
to bear. Mrs. Rook's letter and 
Emily’s obstinacy, had seriously 
irritated her. But, like all per- 
eons of ability, she was capable, 
when there was serious occasion 
for it, of exerting self-control. She 
really liked and admired Emily ; 
and, as the elder woman and the 
hostess, she set an example of 
forbearance and good-humuur. 

*It is out of my power to send 
you to Redwood Hall at once,’ 
she resumed. ‘The only one of 


my three horses, now at your dis- 
posal, is the horse which took my 


brother to the Hall this morning. 
A distance, there and back, of 
twenty miles. You are not in too 
great a hurry, I am sure, to allow 
the horse time to rest.’ 

Emily mede her excuses with 
perfect grace and sincerity. ‘I 
had no idea the distance was so 
great,’ she confessed. ‘ I will wait, 
dear Mrs. Delvin, as long as you 
like.’ ; 

They parted as good friends as 
ever— with a certain reserve, 
nevertheless, on either side. 
Emily’s eager nature was de- 
pressed and irritated by the pros- 
pect of delay. Mrs. Delvin, on 
the other hand (devoted to her 
brother’s interests), thought hope- 
fully of obstacles which might 
present themselves with the lapse 
of time. The hore might prove 
to be incapable of further exertion 
for that day. Or the threatening 
aspect of the weather might end 
in a storm. 
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But the hours passed—and the 
sky cleared—and the horse was 
reported to be fit for work again. 
Fortune was against the lady of 
the tower; she had no choice but 
to submit. 

Mrs. Delvin had just sent 
word to Enily that the carriage 
would be ready for her in ten 
minutes, when the coachman who 
had driven Mirabel to Belford re- 
turned. He brought news which 
agreeably surprised both the 
ladies. Murabel had reached the 
station five minutes too late; the 
coachman had left him waiting 
the arrival of the next train to the 
North. He would now receive 
the telegraphic message at Bel- 
ford, and might return imme- 
diatly by taking the groom's 
horse. Mrs. Delsin left it to 
Emily to decide whether she would 
proceed by herself to Redwood 
Hall, or wait for Mirabel’s return, 

Under the changed circum- 
stances, Emily would have acted 
ungraciously if she had persisted 
in holding to her first intention. 
She consented to wait. 

The cea still remained calm. 
In the stillness of the moorland 
solitude on the western side of 
‘ The Clink,’ the rapid steps of a 
hore were heard at some little 
distance on the high-road. Emily 
ran out, followed ty careful Mrs. 
Ellmother, expecting to _ meet 
Mirabel. 

She was disappointed: it was 
the groom who had returned. As 
he pulled up at the house, and 
dismounted, Emily noticed that 
the man looked excited. 

‘Is there anything wrong? she 
asked, 

‘There has been an accident, 
Miss.’ 

‘Not to Mr. Mirabel ? 

‘No, no, Miss. An accident to 
a poor foolish woman, travelling 
from Lasswade.’ 

Emily looked at Mrs. Ellmo- 
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ther. ‘It can’t be Mrs. Rook ! 
she said. ' 

*That’s the name, Miss! She 
got out before the train bad quite 
stopped, and fell on the platform.’ 

* Was she burt ? 

‘Seriously hurt, as I heard. 
They carried her into a house 
hard by—and sent for the doctor.’ 

‘Was Mr. Mirabel one of the 
people who helped her ?’ 

‘ He was on the other side of 
the platform, Miss; waiting for 
the train from London. I got to 
the station and gave him the 
telegram, just as the accident took 
place. We crossed over to hear 
more about it. Mr. Mirabel was 
telling me that he would return 
to “The Clink” on my horse— 
when he heard the woman's name 
mentioned. Upon that, he changed 
his mind and went to the house.’ 

* Was he let in? 

‘The doctor wouldn’t hear of 
it. He was making the examiha- 
tion ; and he said nobody was to 
be in the room but her husband, 
and the woman of the house.’ 

‘Is Mr. Mirabel waiting to see 
her? 

* Yes, Miss. He said he would 
wait all day, if necessary ; and he 
gave me this bit of a note to take 
to the mistress.’ 

Emily turned to Mrs. Ellmo- 
ther. ‘It’s impossible to stay 
here, not knowing whether Mrs. 
‘ Rook is going to live or die,’ she 
said. ‘1 shall go to Belford— 
and you will go with me.’ 

The groom interfered. ‘I beg 
your pardon, Miss. It was Mr. 
Mirabel’s most particular wish 
that you were not, on any account, 
to go to Belford.’ 

‘Why not? 

* He didn’t say.’ 

Emily eyed the note in the 
man’s hand with well-grounded 
distrust. In all probability, Mira- 
bel’s object in writing was to in- 
struct his sister to prevent her 
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guest from going to Belford. The 
carriage was waiting at the door. 
With her usual promptness of 
resolution, Emily decided on tak- 
ing it for granted that she was 
free to use, as she pleased, a car- 
riage which had been already 
placed at her disposal. 

‘Tell your mistress,’ she said 
to the groom, ‘that I am going 
to Belford instead of to Redwood 
Hall.’ 

In a minute more, she and Mrs. 
Ellmother were on their way to 
join Mirabel at the station. 


CHAPTER LIX. 
OUTSIDE THE ROOM, 


Emity found Mirabel in the 
waiting-room at Belford. Her 
sudden appearance might well 
have amazed him; but his face 
expressed a more serious emotion 
than surprise—he looked at hr 
as if she had alarmed him. 

‘Didu’t you get my message?’ 
he asked. ‘I told the groom I 
wished you to wait for my return. 
I sent a note to my sister, in case 
he made any mistake.’ 

‘The man made no mistake,’ 
Emily answered. ‘I was in too 
great a hurry to be able to speak 
with Mrs, Delvin, Dud you really 
suppose I could endure the sus- 
pense of waiting till you came 
back? Do you think I can be of 
no use—I who know Mrs. Rook? 

‘They won't let you see her.’ 

‘Why not? Y.w seem to be 
waiting to see her.’ 

‘I am waiting for the return of 
the rector of Be.ford. He is at 
Berwick ; and he has been sent 
for, at Mrs. Rook’s urgent re- 
quest.’ 

‘Is she dying ? 

‘She is in fear of death—whe- 
ther rightly or wrongly, I don’t 
know. ‘There is some internal 
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injury from the fall. I hope to 
see her when the rector returns. 
As a brother clergyman, I may 
with perfect propriety ask him to 
use his influence in my favour.’ 

‘I am glad to find you so eager 
about it.’ 

‘I am always eager in your in- 
terests.’ 

‘Don’t think me ungrateful,’ 
Emily replied, gently. ‘Iam no 
stranger to Mrs. Rook ; and, if I 
send in my name, I may be able 
to see her, before the clergyman 
returns.’ 

She stopped. Mirabel suddenly 
moved so as to place himself be- 
tween her and the door. ‘I must 


really beg of you to give up that 
idea,’ he said; ‘you don’t know 
what horrid sight you may see— 
what dreadful agonies of pain this 
unhappy woman may be suffer- 
in: >? 


His manner suggested to Emily 
that he might be acting under 
some motive, which he was un- 
willing to acknowledge. ‘If you 
have a reason for wishing that I 
should keep away from Mrs. 
Rook,’ she said, ‘let me hear 
what it is. Surely we trust each 
other? I have done my best to 
set the example, at any rate.’ 

Mirabel seemed to be at a loss 
for a reply. 

While he was hesitating, the 
station-master passed the door. 
Emily asked him to direct her 
to the house in which Mrs. Rook 
had been received. He led the 
way to the end of the platform, 
and pointed to the house. Emily 
and Mrs. Ellmother immediately 
left the station. Mirabel accom- 
panied them, still remonstrating, 
still raising obstacles. 

The house door was opened by 
an old man. He looked reproach- 
fully at Mirabel. ‘ You have been 
told already,’ he said, ‘that no 
strangers are to see my wife.’ 

Encouraged by discovering that 
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the man was Mr. Rook, Emily 
mentioned her name. ‘ Perhaps 
you may have heard Mrs. Rook 
speak of me,’ she added. 

‘I’ve heard her speak of you 
oftentimes.’ 

‘What does the doctor say ? 

* He thinks she may get over it. 
She doesn’t believe him.’ 

* Will you say that I am anxious 
to see her, if she feels well enough 
to receive me? 

Mr. Rook looked at Mrs. Ell- 
mother. * Are there two of you 
wanting to go up-stairs? he in- 
quired. 

‘This is my old friend and 
servant,’ Emily answered. ‘She 
will wait for me down here.’ 

‘She can wait in the parlour; 
the good people of this house are 
well known to me.’ He pointed 
to the parlour door—and then led 
the way to the first floor. Emily 
followed him. Mirabel, as obsti- 
nate as ever, followed Emily. 

Mr. Rook opened a door at the 
end of the landing ; and, turning 
round to speak to Emily, noticed 
Mirabel standing behind her. 
Without making any remark, the 
old man pointed significantly down 
the stairs. His resolution was 
evidently immovable. Mirabel 
appealed to Emily to help him. 

‘She will see me, if you ask 
her,’ he said. ‘ Let me wait here.’ 

The sound of his voice was in- 
stantly followed by a cry from the 
bed-chamber—a cry of terror. 

Mr. Rook hurried into the 
room, and closed the door. In 
less than a minute, he opened it 
again, with doubt and horror 
plainly visible in his face. He 
stepped up to Mirabel—eyed him 
with the closest scrutiny—and 
drew back again with a look of 
relief. 

*She’s wrong,’ he said; ‘you 
are not the man.’ 

This strange proceeding startled 
Emily. 
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*. ae man do you mean?’ she 


Mr. Rook took no notice of the 
question. With his eyes still 
fixed on Mirabel, he pointed down 
the stairs once more. In silence, 
Mirabel had heard him. In silence, 
Mirabel obeyed him. Mr. Rook 
turned to Emily. 

‘ Are you easily frightened? he 
said. 

*I don’t understand you,’ Emily 
replied. ‘ Whois going to frighten 
me? Why did you speak to Mr. 
Mirabel in that strange way ? 

Mr. Rook looked towards the 
bedroom door. ‘Maybe you'll 
hear why, inside there. If I 
could have my way, you shouldn't 
see her—but she’s not to be rea- 
soned with. A caution, Miss. 
Don’t be too ready to believe what 
my wife may say to you. She’s 
had a fright.’ He opened the 
door. ‘In my belief,’ he whis- 
pered, ‘she’s off her head.’ 

Emily crossed the threshold. 
Mr. Rook softly closed the door 
behind her. 


CHAPTER LX. 
INSIDE THE ROOM, 


A pecent elderly woman wag 
seated at the bedside. She rose, 
and spoke to Emily with a ming- 
ling of sorrow and confusion 

- strikingly expressed in her face. 
‘It isn’t my fault,’ she said, ‘that 
Mrs. Rook receives you in this 
manner ; I am obliged to humour 
her.’ 

She drew aside, and showed 
Mrs. Rook with her head sup- 
ported by many pillows, and her 
face strangely hidden from view 
under a veil. Emily started back 
in horror. ‘Is her face injured 
she asked. 

Mrs. Rook answered the ques- 
tion herself. Her voice was low 
and weak; but she still spoke 
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with the same nervous hurry of 
articulation which had been re- 
marked by Alban Morris, on the 
day when she asked him to direct 
her to Netherwood. 

‘Not exactly injured,’ she ex- 
plained ; ‘ but one’s appearance is 
a matter of some anxiety even on 
one’s death-bed. I am disfigured 
by a thoughtless use of water, to 
bring me to when I had my fali— 
and [ can’t get at my toilet-things 
to put myself right again. I don't 
wish to shock you. Please excuse 
the veil.’ 

Emily remembered the rouge 
on her cheeks, and the dye on 
her hair, when they had first seen 
each other at the school. Vanity 
—of all human frailties the long- 
est-lived—still held its firmly 
rooted place in this woman’s 
nature; superior to torment of 
conscience, unassailable by terror 
of death ! 

The good woman of the house 
waited a moment before she left 
the room. ‘What shall I say,’ 
she asked, ‘if the clergyman 
comes ?’ 

Mrs. Rook lifted her hand 
solemnly. ‘Say,’ she answered, 
‘that a dying sinner is making 
atonement for sin. Say this 
young lady is present, by the 
decree of an all-wise Providence. 
No mortal creature must disturb 
us.” Her hand dropped back 
heavily on the bed. ‘Are we 
alone? she asked. 

‘We are alone, Emily answered. 
‘What made you scream just 
before I came in?’ 

‘No! I can’t allow you to 
remind me of that,’ Mrs. Rook 
protested. ‘I must compose my- 
self. Be quiet. Let me think.’ 

Recovering her composure, she 
also recovered that sense of en- 
joyment in talking of herself, 
which was one of the marked 
peculiarities in her character. 

* You will excuse me if I ex- 
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hibit religion,’ she resumed. .‘ My 
dear parents were exemplary peo- 
ple ; I was most carefully brought 
up. Are you pious? Let us hope 
so.’ 


Emily was once more reminded 
of the past. 

The bygone time returned to 
her memory—the time when she 
had accepted Sir Jervis Redwood’s 
offer of employment, and when 
Mrs. Rook had arrived at the 
school to be her travelling com- 
panion to the north. The wretched 
creature had entirely forgutten her 
own loose talk, after she had 
drunk Miss Ladd’s good wine to 
the last drop in the bottle. As 
she was boasting now of her piety, 
so she had boasted then of her 


lost faith and hope, and had- 


mockingly declared her free-think- 
ing opinions to be the result of 
her ill-assorted marriage. Forgot- 
ten—all forgotten, in this later 
time of pain and fear. Prostrate 
under the dread of death, her in- 
nermost nature—stiipped of the 
concealments of her later life— 
was revealed to view. The early 
religious training, at which she 
had scoffed in the insolence of 
health and strength, revealed its 
latent influence—intermitted, but 
a living influence always from first 
to last. Mrs. Rook was tenderly 
mindful of her exemplary parents, 
and proud of exhibiting religion 
on the bed from which she was 
never to rise again. 

‘Did I tell you that I am a 
miserable sinner? she asked, after 
an interval of silence. 

Emily could endure it no longer. 
‘Say that to the clergyman,’ she 
answered—‘ not to me.’ 

*O! but I must say it!’ Mrs. 
Rook insisted. ‘I am a miserable 
sinner. Let me give you an in- 
stance of it,’ she continued, with 
a shameless relish of the memory 
of her own frailties. ‘I have been 
a drinker, in my time. Anything 


*I say No:’ 


was welcome, when the fit was on 
me, as long as it got into my head. 
Like other persons in liquor, I 
sometimes talked of things that 
had better have been kept secret. 
We bore that in mind—my old 
man and I—when we were en- 
gaged by Sir Jervis. Miss Red- 
wood wanted to put us in the 
next bedroom to hers—a risk not 
to be run. I might have talked 
of the murder at the inn ;. and she 
might have heard me. Please to 
remark a curious thing. What- 
ever else I might let out, when I 
was in my cups, not a werd about 
the pocket-book ever dropped from 
me. You will ask how I know 
it. My dear, I should have heard 
of it ffom my husband, if I had 
let that out—and he is as much 
in the dark as you are. Wonder- 
ful are the workings of the human 
mind, as the poet says ; and drink 
drowns care, as the proverb says. 
But can drink deliver a person 
from fear by day, and fear by 
night? I believe, if I had dropped 
a word about the pocket-book, it 
would have sobered me in an in- 
stant. Have you any remark to 
make on this curious circum- 
stance ? 

Thus far, Emily had allowed 
the woman to ramble on, in the 
hope of getting information which 
direct inquiry might fail to pro- 
duce. It was impossible, how- 
ever, to pass over the allusion to 
the pocket book. After giving 
her time to recover from the ex- 
haustion which her heavy breath- 
ing sufficiently revealed, Emily 
put the question : 

‘Who did the pocket-book be- 
long to? 

‘Wait a little,’ said Mrs. Rook. 
‘ Everything in its right place, is 
my motto. I mustn't begin with 
the pocket book. Why did I 
begin with it? Do you think this 
veil on my face confuses me? 
Suppose I take it off But you 
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‘ must promise first—solemnly pro- 
mise you won't look at my face. 
How can I tell you about the 
murder (the murder is part of my 
confession, you know), with this 
lace tickling my skin? Go away 
—and stand there with your back 
to me. Thank you. Now I'll 
take it off. Ha! the air feels re- 
freshing; I know what I am 
about. Good heavens, I have 
forgotten something! I have for- 
gotten kim. And after such a 
fright as he gave me! Did you 
see him on the landing? 

‘Who are you talking of? 
Emily asked. 

Mrs. Rook’s failing voice sank 
lower still. 

‘Come closer,’ she said; ‘ this 
must be whiepered. Who am I 
talking of ? she repeated. ‘I am 
talking of the man who slept in 
the other bed at the inn; the man 
who did the deed with his own 
razor. He was gone when I looked 
into the outhouse in the gray of 


the morning. O, I have done my 


duty! I have told Mr. Rook to 
keep an eye on him down-stairs. 
You haven’t an idea how obsti- 
nate and stupid my husband is. 
He says [ couldn't know the man, 
because I didn’t cee him. Ha! 
there’s such a thing as hearing, 
when you don’t see. I heard— 
and I knew it again.’ 

Emily turned cold, from head 
‘to foot. 

‘What did you know oegain?’ 
she said. 

‘His voice,’ Mrs. Rook answered. 
* l'll swear to his voice before all 
the judges in England.’ 

Emily rushed to the bed. She 
looked at the woman who had said 
those dreadful words, speechless 
with horror. 

* You're breaking your promise!’ 
cried Mrs. Rook. * You false girl, 
you're breaking your promise |’ 

She snatched at the veil, and 
put it on again. The sight of her 
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face, momentary as it had been, 
reassured Emily. Her wild eye, 
made wilder still by the blurred 
stains of rouge below them, half 
washed away—her dishevelled 
hair, with streaks of gray showing 
through thedye—presented a spec- 
tacle which would have been gro- 
tesque under other circumstances, 
but which now reminded Emily 
of Mr. Rook’s last words; warn- 
ing her not to believe what his 
wife said, and even declaring his 
conviction that her intellect was 
deranged. Emily drew back from 
the bed, conscious of an ovez- 
powering sense of elf-reproach, 
Although it was only fur a mo- 
ment, she had allowed her faith 
in Mirabel to be shaken by a 
woman who was out of her mind. 

‘Try to forgive me,’ she said, 
‘I didn’t wilfully break my pro- 
mise ; you frightened me.’ 

Mrs. Rook began to cry. ‘I 
was a handsome woman in my 
time,’ she murmured. * You would 
say I am handsome still, if the 
clumsy fools about me had not 
spoilt my appearance. , I do 
feel so weak! Where’s my medi- 
cine? 

The bottle was on the table. 
Emily gave her the prescribed 
dose, and revived her failing 
strength. 

‘Tam an extraordinary woman,’ 
she resumed, ‘ My resolution bas 
always been the admiration of 
every one who knew me, But 
my mind feels—how shall I ex- 
press it !—a little vacaut. Have 
mercy on my pcor wicked soul! 
Help me.’ 

‘ How can I help you? 

‘I want to recollect. Some- 
thing happened in the summer- 
time, when we were talking at 
Netherwood. I mean when that 
impudent master at the school 
showed his suspicions of me. 
(Lord, how he frightened me, 
when he turned up afterwards at 
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Sir Jervis’s house!) You must 
have seen yourself he suspected 
me. How did he show it? 

‘He showed you my locket,’ 
Emily answered. 

* O, the horrid reminder of the 
murder!’ Mrs. Rook exclaimed. 
* J didn’t mention it ; don’t blame 
me. You poor innocent, I have 
something dreadful to tell you.’ 

Emily’s horror of the woman 
forced her to speak. ‘ Don’t tell 
me!’ she cried. *I know more 
than you suppose; I know what 
I was ignorant of when you saw 
the locket.’ 

_ Mrs. Rook took offence at the 
interruption. 

‘ Clever as you are, there’s one 
thing you don’t know,’ she said. 
‘You asked me, just now, who 
the pocket-book belonged to. It 
belonged to your father. What's 
the matter? Are you crying? 

Emily was thinking of her 
father. The pocket-book was the 
last present she had given to him 
‘Is 


—a present on his birthday. 
it lost ? she asked sadly. 
‘No, it’s not lost. 
hear more of it directly. Dry 
your eyes, and expect something 
interesting; I’m going to talk 


You will 


about love. Love, my dear, 
means myself. Why shouldn't it? 
I’m not the only nice-looking 
woman, married to an old man, 
who has had a lover.’ 

‘Wretch! What has that got 
to do with it? 

‘Everything, you rude girl! 
My lover was like the rest of 
them; he would bet on racehorses, 
and he lost. He owned it to me 
on the day when your father came 
to our inn. He said, “I must 
find the money, or be off to 
America, and say good-bye for 
ever.” I was fool enough to be 
fond of him. It broke my heart 
to hear him talk in that way. I 
said, “‘If I find the money, and 
more than the money, will you 


‘I say No:’ 


take me with you wherever you 
go?’ Of course he said yes. I 
suppose you have heard of the 
inquest held at our old place by 
the coroner and jury? O, what 
idiots! Théy believed I was 
asleep on the night of the murder. 
I never closed my eyes—I was so 
miserable, I was so tempted.’ 

‘Tempted? What tempted 
you? 

‘Do you think I had any 
money to spare? Your father’s 
pocket-book tempted me. I had 
seen him open it, to pay his bill 
overnight. It was full of bank- 
notes. O, what an overpowering 
thing love is! Perhaps you have 
known it yourself.’ 

Emily’s indignation once more 
got the better of her prudence. 
‘ Have you no feeling of decency 
on your death-bed !’ she said. 

Mrs. Rook forgot her piety; 
she was ready with an impudent 
rejoinder. ‘You hot-headed little 
woman, your time will come,’ she 
answered. ‘ But you're right—I 
am wandering from the point; I 
am not sufficiently sensible of this 
solemn occasion. Ly the bye, do 
you notice my language? I in- 
herit correct English from my 
mother, a cultivated person, who 
married beneath her. My maternal 
grandfather was a gentleman. 
Did I tell you that there came a 
time, on that dreadful night, 
when I could stay in bed no 
longer? The pocket-book—I did 
nothing but think of that devilish 
pocket-book, full of bank-notes. 
My husband was fast asleep all 
thetime. I got a chairand stood 
on it. I looked into the place 
where the two men were sleeping, 
through the glass in the top of 
the door. Your father was awake; 
he was walking up and down the 
room. Whatdo yousay? Was he 
agitated? Ididn’tnotice. Idon’t 
know whether the other man was 
asleep or awake. I saw nothing 
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but the pocket-book stuck under 
the pillow, half in and half out. 
Your father kept on walking up 
and down. I thought to myself, 
“T'll wait till he gets tired, and 
then I'll have another look at the 
pocket-book.” Where's the wine? 
The doctor said I might have a 
glass of wine when I wanted it.’ 

Emily found the wine and gave 
it to her. She shuddered as she 
accidentally touched Mrs. Rook's 
hand. 

The wine helped the sinking 
woman. 

‘I must have got up more than 
once,’ she resumed; ‘and more 
than once my heart must have 
failed me. 1 don’t clearly re- 
member what I did, till the gray 
of the morning came. I think 
that must have been the last time 
I looked through the glass in the 
door.’ 

She began to tremble. 
tore the veil off her face. 


She 


cried out piteously, ‘Lord, be 


merciful to me a sinner! Come 
here,’ she said to Emily. ‘ Where 
are you? No, I daren’t tell you 
what I saw; I daren’t tell you 
what I did. When you're pos- 
sessed by the devil, there’s no- 
thing, nothing—nothing you can’t 
do! Where did I find the courage 
to unlock the door? Where did 
I find the courage to goin? Any 
other woman would have lost her 
senses, when she found blood on 
her fingers after taking the pocket- 
book—’ 

Emily’s head swam ; her heart 
beat furiously, she staggered to 
the door, and opened it to escape 
from the room. 

‘I'm guilty of robbing him, 
but I’m innocent of his blood |’ 
Mrs. Rook called after her wildly. 
‘The deed was done—the yard 
door was wide open, and the man 
was gone—when I looked in for 
the last time. Come back, come 
back !’ 


She - 
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Emily looked round. 

‘I can’t go near you,’ she said 
faintly. 

‘Come near enough to see this.’ 

She opened her bedgown at 
the throat, and drew up a loop of 
ribbon over her head. The pocket- 
book was attached to the ribbon. 
She held it out. 

‘Your father’s book,’ she said. 
‘Won't you take your father’s 
book ? 

For a moment, and only for a 
moment, Emily was repelled by 
the profanation associated with 
her birthday gift. Then, the 
loving remembrance of the dear 
hands that had so often touched 
that relic, drew the faithful daugh- 
ter back to the woman whom she 
abhorred. Her eyes rested ten- 
derly on the book. Before it 
had lain in that guilty bosom, it 
had been his book. ‘The beloved 
memory was all that was left to 
her now; the beloved memory 
consecrated it to her hand. She 
took the book. 

‘Open it,’ said Mrs. Rook. 

There were two five - pound 
bank-notes in it. 

‘His? Emily asked. 

‘No; mine—the little I have 
been able to save towards re- 
storing what I stole.’ 

‘OY Emily cried, ‘is there 
some good in this woman, after 
all? 

‘ There's no good in the woman !’ 
Mrs. Rook answered desperately. 
‘There’s nothing but fear—fear 
of hell now ; fear of the pocket- 
book in the past time. Twice I 
tried to destroy it—and twice it 
came back, to remind me of the 
duty that I owed to my miserable 
soul, I tried to throw it into the 
fire. It struck the bar, and fell 
back into the fender at my feet. 
I went out, and cast it into the 
well. It came back again in the 
first bucket of water that was 
drawn up. From that moment, 
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I began to save what I could. 
Restitution! Atonement! I tell 
you the book found a tongue— 
and those were the grand words 
it dinned in my ears, morning 
and night.’ She stopped to fetch 
her breath—stopped, and struck 
her bosom. ‘1 hid it here, so 
that no person should see it, and 
no person take it from me. Super- 
stition ? O yes, superstition ! Shall 
I tell you something? You may 
find yourself superstitious, if you 
are ever cut tothe heart as I was. 
He left me! The man I had dis- 
graced myself for, deserted me on 
the day when I gave him the 
stolen money. He suspected it 
was stolen; he took care of his 
own cowardly self—and left me 
to the hard mercy of the law, if 
the theft was found out. What 
do you call that, in the way of 
punishment? Haven't I suffered ? 
Haven’t I made atonement? Be 
a Christian—say you forgive me.’ 

*I do forgive you.’ 

‘Say you will pray for me.’ 

*I will.’ 

‘Ha! that comforts me! Now 
you can go,’ 

Emily looked at her implor- 
ingly. ‘Don’t send me away, 
knowing no more of the murder 
than I knew when I came here! 
Is there nothing, really nothing, 
you can tell me? 

Mrs. Rook pointed to the door. 

* Haven't 1 told you already ? 
Go down stairs, and see the wretch 
who escaped in the dawn of the 
morning ! 

‘Gently, ma’am—gently ! You're 
talking too loud,’ cried a mocking 
voice from outside. 

‘It’s only the doctor,’ said Mrs. 
Rook. She crossed her hands 
over her bosom, with a deep- 
drawn sigh. ‘I want no doctor 
now. My peace is made with my 
Maker. I’m ready for death ; I’m 
fit for heaven. Go away! go 
away !’ 


*I say No:’ 


CHAPTER LXI. 
DOWN-STAIRS. 


Tn a moment more, the doctor 
came in—a brisk, smiling, self- 
sufficient man—smartly dressed, 
with a flower in his button-hole. 
A stifling odour of musk filled 
the room, as he drew out his 
handkerchief with a flourish, and 
wiped his forehead. 

‘Plenty of hard work in my 
line, just now,’ he said. ‘ Hullo, 
Mrs. Rook! somebody has been 
allowing you to excite yourself. 
I heard you, befure I opened the 
door. Have you been encouraging 
her to talk? he asked ; turning 
to Emily, and shaking his finger 
at her with an air of facetious 
remonstrance, 

Incapable of answering him ; 
forg:tful of the ordinary restraints 
of social intercourse—with the 
one doubt that preserved her be- 
lief in Mirabel, eager for confirma- 
tion— Emily signed to this stranger 
to follow her into a corner of the 
room, out of hearing. She made 
no excuses ; she took no notice of 
his look of surprise. One hope 
was all she could feel, one word 
was all she could say, after that 
second assertion of Mirabel’s guilt. 
Indicating Mrs. Rook by a glance 
at the bed, she whispered the 
word : 

‘Mad? 

Flippant and familiar, the doc- 
tor imitated her ; he too looked at 
the bed. 

‘No more mad than you are, 
Miss. As I said just now, my 
patient has been exciting herself ; 
I daresay she has talked a little 
wildly in consequence. Hers 
isn’t a brain to give way, I can 
tell you. But there’s somebody 
else— 

Emily had fled from the room. 
He had destroyed her last frag- 
ment of belief in Mirabel’s inno- 
cence, She was on the landing 
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trying to control herself, when 
the doctor joined her. 

‘Are you acquainted with the 
gentleman downstairs ? he asked. 

‘ What gentleman 1 

‘I haven’t heard his name; he 
looks like a clergyman. If you 
know him—’ 

‘I do know him. I can't 
answer questions! My mind—’ 

‘Steady your mind, Miss; and 
take your fiiend home as soon as 
you can. He hasn't got Mrs. 
Rook’s hard brain ; he’s in a state 
of nervous prostration, which may 
end badly. Do you know where 
he lives ? 

‘He is staying with his sister 
—Mra. lelvin’ 

‘Mrs. Delvin! She’s a friend 
end patient of mine. Say I'll look 
in to-morrow morning, and see 
what I can do for her brother. 
In the mean time, get him to bed, 
and to rest ; and don’t be afraid 
of giving him brandy.’ 


The doctor returned to the bed- 


room. Emily heard Mrs. Ell- 
mother’s voice below. 

‘ Are you up there, Miss? 

* Yes.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother ascended the 
stairs. ‘It was in an evil hour,’ 
she said, ‘that you insisted on 
going to this place. Mr. Mirabel—’ 
The sight of Emily’s face svns- 
pended the next words on her lips. 
She took the poor young mistress 
in her motherly arms. ‘O, my 
child, what has happened to you? 

‘Don't ask me now. Give me 
your arm—let us go down-stairs.’ 

‘You won’t be startled when 
you see Mr. Mirabel—will you, 
my dear? I wouldn’t let them 
disturb you ; I said nobody should 
speak to you buat myself. The 
truth is, Mr. Mirabel has had a 
dreadful fright. What are you 
looking for? 

‘Is there a.garden here? Any 
place where we can breathe the 
fresh air? 
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There was a courtyard at the 
back of the house. They found 
their way to it. A bench was 
placed against one of the walls. 
They sat down. 

‘Shall I wait till you're better 
hefore 1 say any more? Mrs. 
Elimother asked. ‘*No? You 
want to hear about Mr. Mirabel? 
My dear, he came into the parlour 
where I was ; and Mr. Rook came 
in too—and waited, looking at 
him. Mr. Mirabel sat down in a 
corner, in a dazed state as I 
thought. Jt wasn’t for long. He 
jumped up, and clapped his hand 
on his heart as if his heart hurt 
him. “1 must and will know 
what’s going on up-stairs,” he 
says. Mr. Rook pulled him back, 
and told him to wait till the 
young lady came down. Mr. 
Mirabel wouldn’t hear of it, 
“ Your wife’s frightening her,” he 
says; “your wife's telling her 
horrible things about me.” He 
was taken on a sudden with a 
shivering fit; his eyes rolled, and 
his teeth chattered. Mr. Rook 
made matters worse; he lost his 
temper. “I'm damned,” he says, 
**if 1 don’t begin to think you are 
the man, after all; I've half a 
mind to send for the police.” Mr. 
Mirabel dropped into his chair. 
His eyes stared, his mouth fell 
open. I took hold of his hand. 
Cold—cold as ice. What it all 
meant I can't say. O, miss, you 
know! Let me tell you the rest 
of it some other time.’ 

Emily insisted on hearing more. 
‘The end!’ she cried. ‘How did 
it end? 

‘I don’t know how it might 
have ended, if the doctor hadn’t 
come in—to pay his visit, you 
know, upstairs. He said some 
learned words. When he came 
to plain English, he asked if any- 
body had frightened the gentle- 
man. I said Mr. Rook had 


frightened him. The doctor says 
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to Mr. Rook, “ Mind what you 
are about. If you frighten him 
again, you may have his death to 
answer for.” That cowed Mr. 
Rook. He asked what he had 
better do. ‘Give me some brandy 
for him first,” says the doctor ; 
“and then get him home at once.” 
I found the brandy, and went 
away to the inn to order the car. 
riage. Your ears are quicker than 
mine, Miss—do I hear it now?’ 

They rose, and went to the 
house-door. The carriage was 
there. 

Still cowed by what the doctor 
had said, Mr. Rook appeared, 
carefully leading Mirabel out. He 
had revived under the action of 
the stimulant. Passing Emily he 
raised his eyes to her—trembled 
—and looked down again. When 
Mr. Rook opened the door of the 
carriage he paused, with one of 
his feet on the step. A moment- 
ary impulse inspired him with a 
false courage, and brought a flush 
into his ghastly face. He turned 
to Emily, and spoke. 

‘IT am as innocent as you are,’ 
he said to her. 

She started back from him, 
and caught at Mrs. Ellmother’s 
arm. ‘You go with him in the 
carriage,’ she said. ‘I can’t.’ 

‘How are you to get back, 
Miss?’ 

She turned away, and spoke to 
the coachman. ‘I am not very 
well, I want the fresh air—1'll 
sit by you.’ 

Mrs. Ellmother remonstrated 
and protested, in vain. As Emily 
had determined it should be, so 
it was. 


‘Has he said anything? she 
asked, when they had arrived at 
their journey’s end. 

* He has been like a man frozen 
up; he hasn’t said a word ; he 
hasn’t even moved.’ 
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‘Take him to his sister; and 
tell her all that you know. Be 
careful to repeat what the doctor 
said. I can’t face Mrs. Delvin. 
Be patient, my good old friend ; 
I have no secrets from you. Only 
wait till to-morrow; and leave 
me by myself to-night.’ 

Alone in her room, Emily 
opened her writing-case. Search- 
ing among the letters in it, she 
drew out a printed paper. It was 
the handbill describing the man 
who had escaped from the inn, 
and offering a reward for the dis- 
covery of him. 

At the first line of the personal 
description of the fugitive, the 
paper dropped from her hand. 
Burning tears forced their way 
into her eyes. Feeling for her 
handkerchief, she touched the 
pocket-book which she had re- 
ceived from Mrs. Rook. 

After a little hesitation she 
took it out, and opened it. 

The sight of the bank-notes 
repelled her ; she hid them in one 
of the pockets of the book. There 
was a second pocket which she 
had not yet examined. She put 
her hand into it, and, touching 
something, drew out a letter. 

The envelope (already opened) 
was addressed to ‘James Brown, 
Esq., Post-office, Zeeland.’ Would 
it be inconsistent with her respect 
for her father’s memory to ex- 
amine the letter? No; a glance 
would decide whether she ought 
to read it or not. 

It was without date or address; 
a startling letter to look at—for 
it only contained three words: 

*I say No.’ 


the initials, the name occurred to 
her. 


Sara Jethro ! 


(To be continued.) 





COUNTRY AMUSEMENTS. 


—_——_ 


A very favourite form of amuse- 
ment in the country is found in 
attending the flower-shows that 
are held in different districts. No 
one must think of the Crystal 
Palace and Regent’s Park. Coun- 
try shows are cases of develop- 
ment, originating thus: some 
worthy clergyman, or other bene- 
volent individual, labours under 
the fond delusion that by giving 
prizes for vegetables and flowers 
he may induce the cottagers to 
give up the public-house and take 
to gardening; so sets to work, 
draws out notices of a cottagers’ 
show, and duns all his friends for 
money for prizes. 


Well, the show comes off, and" 


is remarkably succeseful—in fact, 
quite suspiciously so, the people 
who have taken prizes being the 
very last persons you would have 
expected to be successful. On 
pondering this over, and making 
a few inquiries, the following dis- 
coveries are made: one old dame, 
who was a winner in potatoes, 
played the ensuing game: hear- 
ing that a gentleman’s gardener 
was taking up some very fine kid- 
neys, goes over to see them ; of 
course admires them immensely, 
and, finally, asks him to give her 
a couple to roast for supper. Now, 
who would be so hard-hearted as 
to refuse such a request? Accord- 
ingly, she gets three or four of 
the finest. Having a troop of 
children, they come in singly for 
some days afterwards, begging for 
‘ just a roaster,’ and get it. Thus 
the required quantity for the show 
is made up. Then another begs 
for just a few of ‘them early car- 
rots’ for his ‘ poor missus,’ who 
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‘be uncommon bad, sure-lie, and 
can’t fancy nothen else,’ A third 
comes and talks to the man who is 
picking peas, and soon secretes a 
sufficiency ; whilst, again, another 
admires some ‘runner beans ’— 
‘never seed such cur'ous ones 
afore, grows in bunches like,’ and 
he gets some asa sample. In fact, 
on inquiring closely, you find 
that the produce does not come 
from any of the gardens it is sup- 
posed to, and you have been re- 
warding all the most unscrupulous 
and ingenious scamps in the vil- 
lage. This is the first phase, and 
gives you a great idea of the in- 
genuity of the British peasant, 
though it does not say much for 
his honesty. You try to prevent 
these dodges, and are successful. 
But then they take to pilfering 
from their neighbours’ gardens; 
and on going through the village 
in the evening, instead of seeing 
men working in their gardens, 
they may be found hidden up in 
holes in hedges, outhouses, or 
under heaps of sacks, with thick 
sticks in their hands, on the look- 
out—first, to protect their own 

en from robbers; and, se- 
condly, with the fullest intention 
of pillaging their neighbours’, if 
they can succeed in tiring them 
out, so that they may leave their 
gardens unprotected. In fact, 
the village is in a state of civil 
war. This is phase the second. 
Then finding that the prizes go to 
the man who has the biggest stick 
and strongest constitution, the 
villagers give up the general cul- 
tivation of their gardens, and 
merely just turn their attention 
to growing such few roots of po- 
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tatoes, onions, or any other vege- 
table they fancy, in sufficient 
quantities to enter for the prizes. 
Consequently, very fine vegetables 
are shown, though of coarse 
kinds, and by no means of the 
superior quality of the original 
show. This is phase the third. 
To checkmate this prizes are given 
for the best cultivated gardens; 
and here you are done again, 
through your innocence in think- 
ing, naturally enough, that the 
most sober and industrious man 
will have the best and neatest 
garden. But this is an entire 
mistake. The sober, hard-work- 
ing man is apt to be tired on 
coming home in the evening, and 
though he works regularly, and 
keeps his garden in good order, 
that is all he can do. But the 
man who frequents the public, 
though by no means fond of work 
or his garden, has a number of 
boon companions, who, for an oc- 
casional twopence and a little 
more beer than is good for them, 
will work in his garden and make 
it a picture of neatness and good 
management, the greatest induce- 
ment being the prospect of the 
grand ‘ booze’ they will have on 
winning the prize, which they 
usually get. 

The worthy founders of the 
show, being by this time rather 
disgusted at the peculiar talents 
shown by the innocent rustics, 
yet not liking to give the thing 
up, arrange to throw the show 
open to gentlemen’s gardeners— 
that is, so far as to give certain 
prizes for them to compete for. 
And now jockeying begins in 
earnest. If any gardener can in- 
duce a friend to leave a fellow- 
competitor’s greenhouse open for 
the night, or heat the flues too 
fiercely, he is perfectly happy. 
Cucumbers are exhibited with the 
flowers pinned on; geraniums, 
balsams, &c., with their petals 
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gummed ; and, as at first the 
judges are their brother-gardeners, 
having a fellow-feeling, these little 
affairs are overlooked. But at 
length they are detected, through 
one competitor having pinned the 
flower on his cucumber unscien- 
tifically, and on being severely 
wigged by the president, declared 
he was not a bit worse than the 
others. Hereupon a professional 
gardener, who happened to be pre- 
sent, being asked to examine the 
plants, &c., did it with great glee, 
pointing out that quite half were, 
as he termed it, ‘faked.’ After 
this, professional judges were ap- 
pointed, and this is how the show 
developed from the original germ 
of the ‘ Cottagers’ Garden Show.’ 
For the district show some 
half-dozen marquees are put up, 
and, on the morning of the exhi- 
bition, every sort of van or vehicle 
may be seen bringing in flowers, 
&e. How they are ever got into 
their places I cannot tell, every 
one apparently being bent on un- 
loading his flowers first, or at all 
events preventing any one else 
from doing so: unloading the 
vegetables at Covent Garden early 
in the morning is a quiet and 
orderly proceeding compared with 
this. Atlength the tents are ar- 
ranged, and very shortly after- 
wards some four or five respect- 
able-looking men, who have evi- 
dently lunched (at the expense of 
the competitors, I suspect), come 
lurching along, and enter them ; 
these are the professional judges, 
and a curious thing may be noticed 
—that the proper costume for 
these gentlemen in the country 
is a pair of tight gray trousers, 
black tail or dress coat, a huge 
black satin stock, and a very high 
and shiny ‘topper.’ They make 
their awards very speedily, having 
no doubt settled it all at the vil- 
lage inn previously. Soon the 
visitors begin to appear, and for 
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an hour or more a constant 
stream on foot, in carriages, and 
on horseback, pours in; but the 
attention they pay to the exhibits 
is not much, the ladies being ap- 
parently chiefly employed in scru- 
tinising one another's dresses, and 
the few gentlemen present look- 
ing awfully bored. 

The band is one of the most 
important adjuncts of the show; 
the Militia or Volunteer band are 
always present, and their perform- 
ances are astonishing. Knowing 
only the beginningsof some twenty 
or thirty tunes, they keep on at 
these, running them one into the 
other in the most wonderful way ; 
the wretched men have unfailing 
wind, and go on with their noise 
the whole day, to the intense satis- 
faction of the bucolics, After 
being paid for their services, they 
usually adjourn to the public, and 
very shortly a series of single com-. 
bats commence, in consequence of 
disparaging remarks on their mu- 
tual performances, the usual ter- 
mination of the féte being the 
appearance of several of them 
charged with assaults at the next 
bench. To an outsider the 
affair scarcely seems to be a success, 
the only people pleased being the 
few lucky competitors; as for the 
unsuccessful ones, their sole idea 
is, not how to improve their own 
products so as to win next time, 
but what dodge they can practise 
to prevent the fortunate ones 
being successful again. 

Amongst country amusements 
people are apt to include going 
to the bench, apparently under 
the impression that all you do is 
to have a pleasant gossip with 
your friends, and send a few 
scamps to gaol off-hand. Some- 
how, the town where the bench 
sits is five miles from everywhere ; 
and though there may be a railway 
station, still the trains never fit ; 
so you have to drive over, usually 
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meeting some half-dozen of your 
brother magistrates, and spending 
half a day under the impression 
that you are administering justice 
and benefiting your fellow-crea- 
tures somehow. But as the sys- 
tem that is carried out seems to be 
this—not to punish the culprit for 
the crime he is actually had up 
for, but for some other one that he 
has not been proved guilty of, 
but is strongly suspected of hav- 
ing committed—I am doubtful 
whether it is exactly justice that 
is administered. However, the sys- 
tem seems to work well, and all 
comes right in the long-run. One 
half the cases are usually assaults, 
chiefly committed by old women 
on one another; and this style of 
thing goes on: two most disre- 
putable old women—one with a 
black eye—come in; the clerk 
reads out their names, and, after 
administering the oath to the 
plaintiff, tells her to make her 
statement to the bench. So off 
she goes: ‘Which my name is 
Sarah Green, your worships ; and 
as I was taking of an hairing down 
the street, just promiscuous-like, I 
passes Mrs. Brown's 'ouse, which 
she hups and says, “ Ho! ’ere’s 
old Sairey Green!” “Was you 
illuding to me, mum?’ says I; 
“which my name, if you please, 
and no offence, is Sairar, and not 
to be miscalled by one who goes 
charing for sixpence a day and 
broken wittles.” So she hups and 
shesays, says she, “?Owabout them 
taters and the small coal, Sairey?” 
which she is the most aggravat- 
ingest and not-knowing-her-plac- 
ing old, &e.’ ,And this interesting 
story one has to listen to for an 
hour or so, and finally to decide 
whether Mrs. Green attacked Mrs. 
Brown, or vice versd, and award 
punishment for their iniquities. 
There are sure to be several 
game cases, and the languid in- 
terest the bench seemed to feel 
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in the former ones is now roused 
into extreme activity. Witnesses 
and police give their evidence un- 
checked and with scarcely due 
regard to the strict law, unless 
the defendants happen to have 
secured the services of a lawyer, 
in which case there are pretty 
sure to be some rather sharp 
passages between the bench and 
the attorney. 

A magistrate has been known 
to say, when the evidence ap- 
peared rather weak, ‘Well, we 
have got him before us now; he 
is a very artful customer, so we 
must not let him off.’ This, of 
course, in confidence to his bro- 
ther magistrates. The rest of the 
cases are chiefly those which 
give you a very low idea of the 
morality and innocence of the 
country. Nowadays ‘country 
innocence’ can only be used as a 
term of the bitterest irony. Talk 
of the wickedness of the town— 
why, it is nothing to the hideous 
immorality of the country! If 
any one doubts this statement let 
him attend a single meeting of 
any bench, and he will be tho- 
roughly convinced of the literal 
truth of this statement. But there 
is a sequel to being a magistrate, 
which, in your ignorance, never 
occurred to you when nominated 
for the bench, and that is being 
pricked for high sheriff. There 
is a certain abominable day called 
‘the morrow of St. Martin’s,’ 
when the judges and some other 
obnoxious individuals meet and 
appoint the sheriffs. I do not 
know how it is managed, but 
should think that they went ‘ odd 
man out’ for it; and you cannot 
help yourself unless you choose to 
hand over a pretty stiff fine, 

There are several very delight- 
ful duties connected with the 
shrievalty ; one is, if there 
pens to be a county election, the 
sheriff has the pleasure of erecting 
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the hustings, &c., at his own ex- 
pense; and if they were put up 
badly, and in consequence fell 
and killed any one, he would, I 
have no doubt, have to summon 
a jury to try himself for man- 
slaughter. He has to declare the 
poll, &c.; and this, after a hotly- 
contested election, is not a pecu- 
liarly delightful duty. A fresh 
egg is a very nice and wholesome 
thing ; but an egg that, to say the 
least of it, is stale is not pleasant 
when applied outwardly, and does 
not strengthen the unhappy man 
for his duties as high sheriff. 
Some people like ‘greens,’ and 
they are a very healthy vegetable, 
I believe; but when they have 
been for a week or two at the 
bottom of an ash-pit in company 
with rubbish of all sorts, they 
are decidedly unhealthy, especially 
when applied externally. It is, 
morever, difficult for a man to 
preserve his proper dignity when 
bad eggs and rotten cabbages are 
used as projectile weapons of war. 
Another delight which might 
occur would be that if that emi- 
nent practitioner, the successor 
of the late lamented Marwood, or 
your under-sheriff were laid up 
simultaneously, you might be com- 
pelled to execute the last sentence 
of the law yourself. It is true 
that the sheriff gets off attending 
the bench, but then it can al- 
ways be shirked if he chooses. 
When the assizes come the full 
beauty of the position is felt. 
Just think of having tolive in your 
court-suit for nearly three whole 
days, remembering how delighted 
you felt after a /evée on resuming 
your ordinary dress! At the ex- 
piration of the time you do not 
appreciate quite so much the ex- 
cellent fit of your—well, clothes 
as you did when they were first 
put on. 

The sufferings of these days 
are great. Having to go and meet 
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the judges with a carriage-and- 
four, and drive with them to the 
assize courts, makes you melan- 
choly, thinking of the meet at 
the Magazine and the B.D.C.; 
and, contrasting your present posi- 
tion with that, it would not be so 
very bad if you might drive them 
yourself, but dignity must be pre- 
served. You are in a fidget on 
getting there, and long just to look 
the team over, feeling sure that 
the rein has been put in the mid- 
dle bar and not in the cheek of 
your favourite off leader’s bit, and 
that all the bearing-reins are 
too tight. However, you must 
go in and be present when the 
assize is opened; the most extra- 
ordinary thing being that actually 
other persons, who are not com- 
pelled by duty, come and attend 
the ceremony. 

Next there is going to church 
and hearing a sermon, which may 
be appropriate, but is decidedly 
too long. The attendance on the 
judges in court is an awful busi- 
ness. You are stuck into a little 
box just the size and shape of the 
clerk’s pew in an old-fashioned 
church. On taking off your sword 
to make yourself a /ittle less un- 
comfortable, by some extraordi- 
nary fatality, just as the judge is 
in the midst of a most eloquent 
address to some unfortunate, down 
goes your abominable skewer on 
to the floor with a rattle and 
clang; whereupon you are fa- 
voured with a look from his lord- 
ship, conveying that, in his opi- 
nion, you are a culprit of only one 
shade lighter dye than the pri- 
soner ai the bar. 

If the judge is bilious, his 
dinner having disagreed with him, 
he will scarcely allow the sheriff 
to leave his side, and if he goes 
out to stretch his legs for a minute, 
sends for him. The idea is that 
the sheriff is a protector to the 
judge ; but I know this, that if 
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any malefactor was about to throw 
anything at his lordship, I should 
immediately duck down in my 
pew, considering that, in his wig 
and voluminous robes, his lord- 
ship was far better calculated to 
resist the shock than I was. At 
the lunch, too, which is given to 
the grand jury, their lordships 
always will insist on returning to 
the court just as every one is 
getting comfortable; it is very 
perverse in them, but they will 
do it. In fact, the whole affair is 
rather wearisome. Not that judges 
are not most excellent and highly 
cultivated men; but even if one 
was shut up with one’s revered 
grandmother or maiden aunt, from 
whom you have expectations, for 
three days, and had to listen to 
their animated and impressive 
harangues to erring domestics all 
the morning, and endure the 
pearls of their eloquence the whole 
evening, you would get rather 
tired of them. Besides, some- 
times they consider it their duty 
to lecture you. I had to endure 
along address on the subject of 
the heaviness of the calendar, and 
fullyagreed with their lordships in 
deploring the bad state of affairs ; 
but I fear my grief was princi- 
pally caused by the length of it 
giving me an extra day of attend- 
ance. 

One unfortunate that I knew 
was pricked for sheriff twice, and 
on complaining to the judge of 
this, the only consolation he got 
was his lordship coolly saying, 
‘ Then, sir, I hope we shall have 
a sheriff who knows his duty.’ 

The sense of relief and the 
feeling of utter exhaustion ex- 
perienced when the affair is over, 
none but those who have tried it 
can tell. On getting home you 
are astonished to find that it is 
the same month in which you 
left, and cannot remember the 
day of the week, always thinking 
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it is the day before yesterday or 
the day after to morrow. 

Hunting is decidedly a country 
amusement ; bot what an extraor- 
dinary mania it is that apparently 
compels people to establish packs 
of foxhounds everywhere, how- 
ever unsuitable the country may 
be for them! Though it may be 
thickly wooded, with very small 
enclosures, yet, because there 
are packs in Gloucestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Leicestershire, 
&c., they must have one as well. 
No earthly good is done by them. 
The breed of horses is certainly 
not improved ; for a baker’s pony 
ora butcher's hack is quite good 
enough in these counties. Then 
the farmers get their gates and 
fences smashed and their poultry 
destroyed by the miserable little 
turned-down cubs; in fact, no- 
thing is so productive of ill-feeling 
and bad blood as these wretched 
provincial packs. 

Soon after I came to my pro- 
perty a gentleman called on me, 
introducing himself as the Master 
of the Foxhounds—to my great 
surprise, as the country was so 
utterly unfit for hunting that the 
possibility of there being a pack 
of hounds never entered my head 
—and told me that he had turned 
down half a dozen cubs in one of 
my woods, and was going to turn 
down some more if I would tell 
him where—evidently thinking 
that this was a great concession 
on his part. This struck me as 
being uncommonly cool; so I 
told him plainly that I would not 
have any of these foxes, and if 
I heard of there being any of 
those little red chicken-killing 
Frenchmen about, they would be 
at once destroyed. He pretended 
to laugh at this, and said, ‘I must 
have them.’ So I rang the bell, 
and sending for my keeper, told 
him, in the presence of the Master, 
that if any of those wretched 
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French foxes were seen or heard 
of about my covers, he would lose 
his place, but that all care was to 
be taken of the wild ones. 

The Master’s face, on hearing 
this order, was a sight. He looked 
as if he was going to have a fit; 
and I did not understand for a 
long time—in fact, until the sea- 
son began—why he was in such 
a state at the idea of the wild 
foxes being preserved and the 
Frenchmen destroyed. It then 
turned out that the wild ones 
were disliked because they broke 
away at once, whereas the others 
kept running round and round 
the covers, and then popped out 
of one into the next, affording the 
field a gentle trot of about four 
hours’ duration, and giving them 
time to open gates and pull down 
fences. 

When cub-hunting commenced 
I actually routed out one morning 
at four o’clock, and, much to the 
Master’s surprise, a good lot of 
wild ones were found, and as not 
a single red beggar was seen, I 
knew that my orders had been 
carried out. At the beginning of 
the season I wrote to the Master, 
telling him that I would give a 
‘ breakfast,’ and that he could ad- 
vertise it, which was done; but 
I was considerably puzzled by a 
letter from him, saying he hoped 
I should have a ‘proper fox.’ 
However, this was explained fur- 
ther on. 

When the breakfast came off 
it was amusing to see how com- 
pletely I was ignored, each man 
seeming to think that any cover 
he had a fancy for would be 
drawn ; and I overheard one stout 
old man telling the Master that 
such and such a cover would be 
drawn first, and then certain 
others—in fact, arranging the whole 
affair to please himself, evidently 
considering he had a perfect right 
to do so. 
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The breakfast being ended, on 
going out I found the paddocks 
in front of my house turned into 
what looked like an ‘ equine 
Bethesda’ the ‘lame, the halt, 
the blind, the withered,’ were all 
there. Such a collection of ‘screws’ 
Ihad never seen in my life be- 
fore. They appeared to be afflicted 
with every disease horseflesh is 
heir to—broken-kneed farmers’ 
cobs; collar- marked, spavined 
butchers’ hacks; the village farrier 
on a well-bred screw, that was 
only kept on its legs by being in- 
cessantly walked about; a few 
horses that had been hunters, and 
looked so now, only on closer in- 
epection you found they were 
either blind of an eye or slightly 
touched in the wind. The horses 
belonging to the buntsman and 
the whip had four eyes, but only 
five legs, between them. The 
Master mounted a cob that looked 
like a good machiner, but decidedly 
was not adapted for getting over 
acountry. Seeing him mounted 
was the signal for the field to 
mount, and the scene that ensued 
is almost indescribable. ‘The 
squeaks of the vicious horses, the 
grunts of the broken-winded, the 
cries of ‘ Catch my horse, please’ — 
for several men on mounting had 
been incontinently kicked off by 
their steeds ; others, with only one 
foot in the stirrup, and their reins 
, allnohow, being bolted with in all 
directions, formed the most ludi- 
crous sight possible. 

When the confusion had abated 
a little, I rode up to the Master, 
and told him the cover which 1 
intended to be drawn. The blank 
looks at my declaration were most 
amusing. It was clear that hardly 
any one wished for a run, but for 
a comfortable trot all round and 
through ‘my woods for the rest of 
the day. As the cover lay about 
a mile off, I said we had better 
not waste any more time, so led 
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them off at a smart pace to the 
place; though the old gentleman 
who had arranged everything so 
nicely did say he had ‘ never 
heard of such a thing ; quite an 
unheard-of proceeding.’ On reach- 
ing the cover, it was at once evi- 
dent that the ‘field’ were deter- 
mined, if possible, to prevent a 
run ; they wished the hounds to 
be put in at the wrong end of it, 
and on my forbidding this, sent 
off the whip to try and head back 
any fox that might break for the 
open ; but this dodge was frus- 
trated too, by my riding after him 
and making him come with me 
and hold his tongue. 

Very soon a hound opened, and 
was immediately rated ‘ war hare,’ 
but others also owned the scent 
as well, and ina very few minutes 
a fine fox jumped lightly over the 
fence and put his head straight 
for the open. The wretched whip 
was just going to shout in his 
face, but 1 stopped him in time, 
and when he had got about a hun- 
dred yards off, gave a good ‘ view- 
halloa,’ which speedily brought 
the hounds out. Away they went 
hard enough, considering the size 
of the enclosures, which did not 
appear to average more than six 
acres ; in a few minutes the Mas- 
ter and some of the field came up 
on their fat cobs, declaring it must 
be a hare, and were awfully dis- 
gusted at finding it was a fox, and 
in addition seeing it had taken to 
the open. 

I now found that the regular 
programme, which was as follows, 
had been completely spoiled. 
After breakfast the people 
lounged about, smoking and 
pretending to look at the hounds 
for half an hour or more; then 
they mounted and proceeded to 
draw all the most unlikely places 
they could think of. Meanwhile 
a ‘proper fox’ was put down in 
a cover that had been fixed on, 
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which they ultimately drew, and 
managed to mob to death just 
about two o’clock, After this they 
came up and presented the brash 
to the lady of the house, as it had 
been killed in the garden or some 
very unlikely place, and of course 
were asked to lunch; then they 
started again, and pretended to 
draw some other covers, and finally 
went home by 4 P.M, very 
well satisfied. All this nice little 
plan I had deranged. Most of 
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the field were greatly disgusted, 
but some few were delighted at 
getting a fair run ; and my keeper 
was equally so at getting them all 
away from the woods, as under 
the old plan the foot-people went 
about everywhere, and every other 
man had his pockets full of wires, 
which they used to set and visit 
several times in the course of the 
day, under the pretence that they 
thought they saw a fox or heard a 
halloa. 
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Ir is the Fall ; 
Brown are the brackens and shrivelled and dead, 
Scanty and yellow the leaves overhead ; 

Chilled by the Fall, 

Over the nation 

Steals desolation. 


Cometh the gale, 
Biting and bitter, relentless and bleak, 
Piercing and shrill, with a wail and a shriek ; 
Into the vale, 
Gray in the sky, 
Snow-clouds float by. 


But, what delight ! 
Bursteth a sun-stream in glittering rays 
Down through the dimness, athwart through the haze ; 
Wondrous its might. 
Summer suns sail 
Warm through long weeks, and are brilliant and hot, 
But the November suns charm they have not. 
More than them all 
Thou dost enthral, 
Sun of the Fall. 


Like the joy-speck, 
Dawning, arising, and thrilling the heart, 
All unexpected, when dark the life’s part— 
Darling joy-speck, 
Treasured and kept, 
When we have found that unvarying sun, 
Deemed as our right, riseth not for each one, 
And we have wept. 
Sun, were all light, 
Thou wert not bright. 





A PEEP INTO THE MIDDLE AGES, 


Tuere is a drawback even to the 
much-vaunted facility of latter- 
day travel. The modern tourist 
is apt to journey too fast and too 
far, and in his haste to reach the 
distant goal, to overlook the many 
spots of equal or greater interest 
that lie beside his path. In the 
old days, when steam was un- 
known, and the traveller's only 
resource was the lumbering dili- 
gence or scarcely swifter post- 
chaise, he was compelled to halt 
at frequent intervals, losing some 
time on the way, no doubt, but 
often far more than compensated 
by the unlooked-for loveliness of 
his compulsory stopping-place. 


Among the thousands who year- ° 


ly use the Rhine as a convenient 
highway to Switzerland or Italy, 
how many know that noble river, 
save a8 a mere panorama—a suc- 
cession of pictures, each seen but 
for a few minutes and then for- 
gotten? How many of those who 
speed, by rail or river, past its 
* chiefless castles’ and its vine- 
clad shores, stop for a nearer view 
of even one of its myriad scenes 
of beauty? Of those who claim, 
in-their Philistine phrase, to have 
* done’ the Rhine, how many have 
climbed the Drachenfels, and drunk 
the dragon’s blood on the scene of 
the dragon’s downfall? How many 
have halted at Rolandseck, with 
its gardens down to the river- 
bank, and its lovely outlook on 
the Seven Mountains? How 
many have climbed to the lonely 
arch, last relic of the tower whence 
Roland watched his lost bride, in 
the garden of ‘Nonnenwerth be- 
low? How many have visited 


the pilgrim’s church at Arenberg, 


with its exquisite garden and its 
fairy shrines? How many have 
scaled the hill to Marksburg, and 
penetrated that gray old fortress, 
with its ancient torture-chambers 
and legends of unquiet ghosts? 
How many have explored the ex- 
quisite Schweizer Thal, where 
Nature seems to have tried how 
many forms of loveliness she could 
combine in one enchanted valley ? 
How many have visited the Rhein- 
fels and the IRheinstein, or the 
Niederwald, with its majestic 
monument, at once the image and 
the memorial of Imperial Ger- 
many? And who that has not 
done all these, and more than 
these, shall dare to say he really 
knows the Rhine? 

And in like manner, the British 
tourist, landing at Antwerp or 
Ostend, is too apt to hurry on 
at once to the Rhine, or farther, 
with scarcely a thought for the 
grand old cities— Bruges, Ghent, 
Mechlin, Louvain, Liége — he 
passes on his way. To the ma- 
jority of travellers these grand 
old towns are but so many rail- 
way-stations; and yet there is not 
one of them but has written its 
name in the blood of heroes and 
of martyrs upon the pages of 
history. 

The first-named, Pruges, might 
claim, not a page, but a volume. 
Bruges was a city as early as 
the seventh century. It became 
the chief trading town of the 
Netherlands and the emporium of 
the Hanseatic League. Seventeen 
foreign trading corporations had 
their factories within its walls, and 
twenty kingdoms sent to it ambas- 
sadors or consuls, At the end of 
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the thirteenth century itnumbered 
nearly 200,000 citizens. Mr. 
Motley, in his Rise of the Dutch 
Republic, says : ‘ The trade of the 
Netherlands with the Mediter- 
ranean and the East was mainly 
through this favoured city of 
Bruges, which already, in the 
thirteenth century, had risen to 
the first rank in the commercial 
world. It was the resting-place 
for the Lombards and other 
Italians, the great entrepét for 
their merchandise. It now be- 
came, in addition, the great 
market-place for English wool and 
the woollen fabrics of all the 
Netherlands, as well as for the 
drugs and spices of the East. It 
had, however, by no means reached 
its apogee, but was to culminate 
with Venice,and to sink with her 
decline. When the overland 
Indian trade fell off with the dis- 
covery of the Cape passage, both 
cities withered. Grass grew in 


the fair and pleasant streets of 


Bruges, and seaweed clustered 
about the marble halls of Venice.’ 

Nor has the political history of 
Bruges been less eventful than its 
commercial history. From the 
foundation of the Bourg, its an- 
cient citadel, in 865 by Baldwin 
Bras de Fer, down to the date of the 
battle of Waterloo, it underwent 
frequent changes of government, 
and was involved in perpetual 
political struggles. The dynasty 
of longest duration was that of 
the Counts of Flanders, which 
endured from 865 to 1385. The 
life and death of one of these, 
Charles the Good, twelfth Count, 
has recently been commemorated 
by a splendid medizval revival. 
Belgium has a special reputation 
for pageants of this nature, which 
are there carried out upon a scale of 
magnificence and with a degree of 
artistic completeness to which we 
in this country can make no ap- 
proach. We propose in the fol- 
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lowing pages to give, in the first 
place, some account of the history 
of the Count, and, secondly, a 
brief description of the pageant 
given in his honour. 

Charles the Good was born 
about the year 1085, and was the 
son of King Canute of Denmark, 
by Adela, daughter of Robert the 
Frisian, ninth Count of Flanders. 
A year later, King Canute, who 
appears to have resembled our 
own Charles I. in entertaining 
somewhat exaggerated notions ef 
the prerogative of kings and the 
taxability of peoples, had the mis- 
fortune to provoke a revolt among 
his subjects. He sought refuge 
in the church of St. Alban, 
Odinsee, but was pursued by the 
rebels, and slain before the altar. 
The deceased King having been 
in his lifetime a staunch supporter 
of the priests, they repaid his 
benefits by canonising him, and 
he thenceforth figures as St. 
Canute. His wife and infant son 
took refuge with Count Robert at 
the Court of Flanders, and here 
the youthful Charles was brought 
up. In course of time Count 
Robert died, and was succeeded 
by his son, Robert II., and he, 
in his turn, by his son Baldwin 
VII., better known as Baldwin 
of the Axe. Baldwin of the Axe, 
dying without issue, appointed as 
his successor his young kinsman 
Charles, who had for some time 
past acted as a sort of viceroy in 
the government, and had more- 
over gained much honour in the 
Crusades, in which he had taken 
an active part. This took place 
in 1119, Charles being then thirty- 
four years old. Baldwin of the 
Axe had been noted for his im- 
partial justice, and it was soon 
seen that the new Count would 
come no whit behind him in this 
particular. His piety, wisdom, 
and valour were equally remark- 
able. His first act was to forbid 
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the carrying of arms in the public 
streets and markets (a fertile cause 
of disorder and bloodshed) ; and 
he showed himself ever ready (a 
rare virtue of princes in those 
rugged times) to protect the weak 
against the strong. In the winter 
of 1124 there was a season of in- 
tense cold. Men and animals 
died in large numbers, and the 
seeds sown for the next year’s 
harvest were frozen in the ground. 
A cruel famine was the result. 
Lord and serf alike suffered, but, 
as was natural, the poorest suffered 
most keenly. A chronicler of the 
period relates, as a thing alto- 
gether unheard of, that the in- 
habitants of Ghent were driven to 
eat flesh-meat in Lent, there being 
no bread obtainable. During this 
period of general suffering, the 
Count not only supported one 
hundred of his poorer subjects at 
Bruges, his capital and chief resi- 
dence, but did the like, on a 
smaller scale, in all the principal 
towns of his dominions. At 
Yprés, in one day, he gave away 
7800 loaves. He restricted his 
own table to the barest necessaries, 
that he might have the more to 
spare for his people. He gave 
warm clothing to those unfortu- 
nates who had parted with their 
own for bread, He forbade the 
brewing of beer during the con- 
tinuance of the famine, that there 
might be the more grain to make 
into bread. ‘ Better,’ said Charles, 
‘that the rich drink water than 
that the poor lack bread.’ To 
compensate, however, in some 
measure for the scarcity of beer, 
he lightened the tax on wine. 
He compelled the farmers to sow 
part of their fields with peas and 
beans, as rendering a quicker har- 
vest; and sternly repressed all 
endeavours on the part of rich 
men, by hoarding up corn, tomake 
a profit of the general necessity. 
By dint of such wise and gene- 
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rous measures the distress caused 
by the famine wasgreatly mitigated, 
and in due time a plentiful har- 
vest set all right again. 

In 1125, the Emperor Henry V. 
dying without issue, a number of 
the prince electors put forward 
Charles as his successor, and there 
is little doubt that he would have 
been elected. The Archbishop of 
Cologne and Count Godfrey of 
Namur were sent as ambassadors 
to sound him on the subject, but 
his people entreated him so earn- 
estly not to desert them that he 
declined the proffered honour. 
Soon after, the then King of 
Jerusalem being taken prisoner 
by the Saracens, Charles was so- 
licited by the Eastern Christians 
to accept the vacant throne. To 
one of his deeply religious tem- 
perament this was probably an 
even greater temptation than the 
crown of the Holy Roman Empire ; 
but again the greater needs of 
his own people were passionately 
urged upon him, and again he 
rejected a crown. 

It is in the nature of impartial 
justice that as it attracts the love 
and honour cf the good, so it 
excites the hatred of evildoers. 
Charles the Good formed no ex- 
ception to this rule. Beloved 
almost to adoration by the ma- 
jority of his subjects, he was at 
once feared and hated by others, 
to whom, conscious of guilt, his 
virtues were a perpetual menace. 
Among such persons were the 
family of the Erembalds, who, 
though actually of the serf class, 
had, by degrees, managed to dis- 
guise their lowly origin, and had 
worked their way to high offices 
in the State, their head, Bertulf, 
holding the positions of Provost 
of St. Donatian (the then cathe- 
dral) and Chancellor of Flanders. 
Bertulf was proud, unscrupulous, 
and ambitious—in all things the 
very antithesis, of his master. 
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Charles's humility excited his 
contempt, Charles's piety his 
scorn, Charles’s justice his fear. 
Soon he had a new reason for 
terror. In order, as he thought, 
to strengthen his position, he had 
married some of his nieces to men 
of noble birth. One of these, 
having a quarrel with an adver- 
sary, challenged him ; but his chal- 
lenge was contemptuously de- 
clined, on the ground that, having 
contracted marriage with a serf, 
he himself had forfeited his 
nobility. Appeal was made to 
Charles, who, as was his custom, 
showing neither fear nor favour, 
decided, on the evidence, against 
the appellant. The rage of the 
Provost knew no bounds. Hence- 


forth he only bided his time to 
strike with effect. An oppor- 
tunity soon offered. Another of 
the Erembalds, named Burchard, 
during the temporary absence of 
Charles in attendance on his 
suzerain, the King of France, had 


made a descent on the fief of a 
neighbouring baron, Walter de 
Straeten, plundering, ravaging, 
and burning, sparing neither rich 
man’s mansion nor poor man’s 
cottage. On returning from his 
expedition, Charles was met at 
Yprés by two hundred homeless 
outcasts, imploring vengeance 
against the wrong-doer. Justice 
was speedily done. Their allega- 
tions being found true, the castle 
ofthe robber Burchard was levelled 
with the ground, and he and his 
sentenced to make good the injury 
they had done. This was Bertulf’s 
opportunity. The chief members 
of the family met together in 
secret conclave, and it was deter- 
mined that Charles should die. 
Burchard himself undertook to 
deal the fatal stroke, and it was 


agreed that the very next day, 


the 2nd of March 1127, the deed 
should be done. The conspira- 
tors knew enough of Charles’s 
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pious and simple habits to be sure 
that they could take him un- 
awares. Accordingly, when, at 
early morn, Charles, as ‘was his 
habit, betook himself to the 
church of St. Donatian to dis- 
tribute alms and recite his morn- 
ing prayers, the conspirators fol- 
lowed him. They found him on 
his knees, reciting the penitential 
psalms. A poor woman advanced 
to ask alms of the Count, when 
Burchard, advancing from behind, 
took the opportunity to strike the 
deadly blow, his sword cleaving 
the skull of the Count, who thus 
died before the altar, as his father 
Canute had done before him, A 
few faithful adherents, who strove 
to protect their prince, perished 
in like manner. 

So far the conspirators had 
succeeded in their wicked designs, 
but the day of reckoning was not 
far distant. They soon found 
that they must expect no sym- 
pathy from the Count’s more loyal 
subjects, The hand of every man 
was against them. It was part of 
their scheme to offer the crown 
of the Count to William of Yprés, 
who, they were persuaded, would 
readily accept the honour, and 
richly reward those who had 
assisted him to it. Accordingly 
they send a messenger to William, 
and anxiously await his arrival. 
But William delays his coming, 
and when he does come it is to 
decline an offer which he probably 
fears to entertain, and to declare 
not for but against the con- 
spirators. Bertulf takes refuge in 
flight, but is captured and brought 
to Ypits, where he is deliver- 
ed up to justice by the very 
man from whom he had thought 
to obtain reward and honour. 
The rest of the conspirators fortify 
themselves in the Bourg, a walled 
space in the centre of the city of 
Bruges, within which, on the spot 
opposite the Hétel de Ville, now 
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planted with trees, the church 
of St. Donatian stood. The Abbot 
of St. Peter’s at Ghent is invited 
to take away the body of the 
murdered Count, but the loyal 
Brugeois will not suffer it to be 
removed, and the Count lies, 
“unhousel’d, unanel’d,” in the 
church wherein he fell. Mean- 
time, Nemesis is approaching. 
Gervais de Praet, the secretary of 
the Count, takes the field, enlisting 
help on all sides to avenge his 
beloved master. On the 9th of 
March, with a small but devoted 
band, he reaches Bruges. The 
Brugeois receive them with open 
arms, and they commence the 
siege of the conspirators en- 
trenched in the Bourg. Soon a 
new ally, the Countess of Holland, 
comes to aid them in the work of 
retribution. After ten days’ siege 
the Bourg is taken, and the con- 
spirators are driven to their last 
stronghold, the 
which, as was not unfrequent in 
those troubled times, was built 
as a place of strength, with a 
massive tower, specially designed 
to resist assault. Here, using the 
tower as a last citadel, they make 
a stand until April 20, when a 
mightier adversary, the King of 
France, comes to complete their 
downfall. The tower is sapped, 
and the surviving conspirators, 
twenty-seven in number, finding 
mo hope of escape, surrender. 
Prompt justice is done on them. 
In sight of all men they are flung 
headlong from the roof of the 
Count’s palace, close at hand. 

At last the strife is over. The 
church is cleared and purified, 
and preparations are made to re- 
move the body of Charles, and to 
deposit it in a fitting resting-place. 
Charles’s faithful subjects hesitate 
to look upon it. It has lain five 
weeks unburied, and doubtless the 
worm has claimed its own. But 
lo! a miracle! No sign of cor- 


church itself,: 
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ruption is seen upon the body, 
which is sweet and rosy as that of 
asleeping child. A poor cripple, 
one of the many pensioners of the 
Count, presses forward to touch 
the hand which had relieved him 
so often in life. Another miracle! 
The cripple is a cripple no longer. 
His back is no longer bowed, his 
feet no longer feeble; he stands 
upright, and walks with elastic 
tread—the first-fruit of the super- 
natural virtues which are hence- 
forth to attach to the remains of 
the martyred Count. So long as 
the church of St. Donatian stood, 
these treasured relics remained in 
its keeping, from time to time still 
working (so say the faithful) mira- 
cles of healing. During the French 
Revolution, this church was de- 
stroyed, and the relics were there- 
upon transferred to St. Sauveur, 
the present cathedral, without 
any diminution of their mira- 
culous powers. Up to a recent pe- 
riod, however, they had enjoyed 
only a local reputation, and had 
never been authenticated by the 
formal sanction of the Pope. Mon- 
seigneur Faict, the Bishop of 
Bruges, felt that this was a state 
of things which ought not to be 
suffered to continue, Accordingly, 
in the year 1877 he presented a 
memorial to the Pope, praying for 
the customary inquiry into the 
alleged miraculous manifestations. 
The Papal procedure does not 
appear to err on the side of pre- 
cipitation, for it was not until 
February 1882 that a judgment 
was pronounced in favour of 
the genuineness of the 

miracles, and of the “ beatifi- 
cation ” of Charles. This, it may 
be explained for the benefit of 
those who are not acquainted 
with the minutie of the Roman 
ritual, is a less honour than 
canonisation, which, however, 
generally follows it after the ex- 
piration of a certain period of 
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time. Meanwhile, it entitles the 
recipient to the title of Blessed, 
though not to that of Saint, and 
to adoration within a given sec- 
tion of the Catholic Church. Over 
and above the bare edict of 
beatification, the Pope declared 
the Blessed Charles secondary 
patron of the town and diocese 
of Bruges, and has authorised the 
carrying of his relics in ecclesiasti- 
cal processions. 

Having thus secured the ponti- 
fical sanction for their “ martyr,” 
the good people of Bruges began 
to consider how best they could 
do him honour, and after due 
deliberation decided on the me- 
dizeval pageant which has recently 
taken place. The provincial 
Council of Bruges voted a sum of 
2500 francs (100/.) in aid of the 
project ; thereby exciting, by the 
way, fierce ire in the minds of 
the anti-clerical party, who ex- 
claimed against the wastefulness 
of such a grant, and urged that 
the money could have been much 
better bestowed ona public library. 
But the recalcitrants found them- 
selves in the minority ; and the 
good citizens of Bruges, with one 
consent, put their shoulders to the 
wheel that the pageant might be 
celebrated with fitting honour. 
Their motives were probably va- 
rious. Pious Catholics were, of 
course, bound to do all honour to 
the man whom the Pope had de- 
clared Blessed ; others, not quite 
so orthodox perhaps, still felt a 
patriotic pride in honouring the 
memory of a prince who had led 
so noble a life and met so martyr- 
like a death; some possibly were 
tempted by the prospect of dis- 
playing their own handsome per- 
sons in the picturesque attire of 
the Middle Ages; and some, no 
doubt, regarded the material ad- 
vantages which the celebration of 
such a pageant must attract to 
their ancient town. Diverse as 
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may have been the motives, there 
has been thorough unanimity of 
action ; the wealthier inhabitants 
not only giving their personal 
assistance in the cortége, but at 
their own expense providing the 
necessary costumes, some of which 
were valued, irrespective of iewel- 
ry, at as much as 40/. of English 
money. 

The historical portion of the 
procession, which was preceded 
by twelve heralds with trumpets, 
was divided into five sections. 
The first represented the marriage 
of Canute and Adela, the parents 
of Charles the Good. The two 
principal characters walked hand 
in hand under a canopy of state, 
preceded by knights, squires, and 
minstrels, and followed by Rubert 
I., Count of Flanders, and Ger- 
trude his wife, father and mother 
of the bride, and Robert II., her 
brother, while a gallant retinue 
of Flemish barons brought up the 
rear. 

The second section hed refer- 
ence to the childhood and youth 
of Charles the Good. In a car 
representing a ship, manned by 
sailors in ancient Danish costume, 
is seen the now widowed Adela, 
returning with the infant Charles 
to seek refuge at the court of her 
father, Robert I. Two ladies of 
honour, the Danish Chancellor, 
and sundry Danish nobles, ac- 
company her in her flight. In 
the next group we find Charles, 
grown up to manhood, accom- 
panied by his kinsman, Baldwin 
of the Axe (not yet attained to 
the dignity of Count) and other 
knights in full armour, about to 
carry the banner of the Cross into 
the Holy Land. A group of 
priests accompanies them with 
benedictions on their enterprise. 
In the next group we have the 
repreeentation of a hunting-party 
in the reign of Baldwin of the 
Axe: Baldwin himself, accom. 
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panied by Charles the Good and 
Thierry of Alsace, with their respec- 
tive wives, riding in the centre of 
the group, followed by a goodly 
company of lords and ladies, 
“counts a many and dukes a few,” 
also mounted, and attended by an 
ample following of huntsmen and 
falconers, dogs in leash and hawks 
on wrist, while a couple of sturdy 
varlets shoulder a fat buck, the 
produce of the chase. 

After a short interval comes 
the third section of the pageant, 
representing the ehthronement of 
Charles as Count of Flanders. 
The dean and canons of St. Do- 
natian here lead the way, with 
sundry minor officers of the cathe- 
dral. Next come the heads of 
the principal monastic orders of 
Flanders in the time of Charles 
the Good: John, Abbot of St. 
Bertin ; Arnold, Abbot of Mont 
Blandin ; Folquin, Abbot of St. 
Johnof Terouane; Absalom, Abbot 
of St. Amand ; Simon, Bishop of 


Tournai; John, Bishop of Terou- 
ane, and sundry others, with a 
goodly following of monks and 


chaplains. These are on foot. 
Next comes a mounted group, 
consisting of deputies from the 
different burghs of Flanders, each 
carrying the banner of his city. 
Among tbe bead-roll of this group 
we note the name of an officer 
with a very mysterious titl— 
Hugo, snaggard of Ostkerke. 
Following these, also mounted, 
come the Jords and ladies, too 
numerous to name, forming the 
Count’s court. Next in order are 
a band of musicians, in the cos- 
tume of the twelfth century, and 
a company of marshals, bearing 
banners with the arms of the 
Count, and the proclamation of 
general peace. Thus heralded 
comes a triumphal car, bearing 
the newly enthroned Count and 
his Countess, Marguerite de Cler- 
mont. Upon a regal throne, under 
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a canopy of state, sit the noble 
pair, surrounded by their ladies 
of honour, squires, and men-at- 
arms, and the officers of their 
immediate household. The next 
two groups have reference to 
Charles’s twice renewed refusal of 
a greater crown, and represent 
the ambassadors from the Holy 
Roman Empire and from Jera- 
salem, each party arranged under 
their respective banners. The 
next group consists of sleek and 
well-fed burghers from Brnges, 
Yprés, St. Omer, and other towns, 
with their wives and children, 
followed by prosperous merchants 
from Amsterdam, London, and 
other leading markets of the 
world. This group is intended to 
typify the peacefulness and pros- 
perity of Flanders under the rule 
of the good Count. Next comes 
another car, representing the palace 
of the Count on the Bourg, now 
replaced by the existing Palais de 
Justice. Here the Count is seen, 
surrounded by his chaplains and 
almoners, distributing alms to the 
poor of his people. 

We now come to the fourth 
section of the pageant, represent- 
ing the death of Charles as already 
described. Another car, drawn 
by six horses, represents, on a 
diminished scale, the church of 
St. Donatian and the scene of the 
assassination, The Count is seen 
upon his knees in prayer, and 
behind him the assassin Burchard, 
with his sword raised in act to 
strike. In quick succession fol- 
lows the chastisement. In the 
next group is seen the chivalry of 
Flanders, with Gervais de Praet 
at their head; then the French 
king and his following; and in 
the centre of the group, on foot, 
with downcast eyes and manacled 
hands, the captive assassins led 
to execution. The Countess of 
Holland, with another band of 
avengers, follows behind. 
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The next, and final, section (so 
far as the historical portion of the 
pageant is concerned) represents 
the ‘ glorification’ of Charles ; and 
here, by a sort of poetic license, 
the actual costume of the period 
of Charles’s life has been aban- 
doned in favour of the richer ha- 
bits of the fourteenth century, 
when Bruges was in the zenith of 
its splendour. First, in honour 
of Charles in the character of 
Count of Flanders, comes a group 
of pages costumed in yellow and 
black, the Flemish national co- 
lours. Next comes a band of 
chorus singers in red, the colour 
of martyrdom, accompanied by a 
bevy of maidens bearing palms. 
Next, doing honour to the virtues 
of Charles as a citizen, and attired 
in red, white, and blue, the colours 
of Bruges, come a group of young 
men and maidens, bearing the 
escutcheon of the city and of its 
various guilds. A group of pages 
comes next in order, and then a 
car, on which Charles—mounted 
on a lofty pedestal surrounded by 
four angels, and on a lower level 
by a number of young girls, each 
wearing a mural crown, and re- 
presenting one of the towns of 
Flanders—is seen, with arms ex- 
tended in the attitude of benedic- 
tion. At each corner of the plat- 
form is a lion, holding a shield 
before him, and carrying a stan- 
dard. This, which should in due 
course have been the climax of 
the pageant, was in truth its least 
satisfactory portion. As the car 
moved, the saint (who was in this 
case & dummy) wobbled about 
in a very unsanctified manner. 
The lions, too, were a mistake. 
We have it on Shakesperean au- 
thority that ‘your lion is a fearful 
wild-fowl;’ and in his native 
forest, or even safely guarded in 
an iron-barred cage, the lion is 
unquestionably a noble animal ; 
but a lion sitting upright on his 
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tail, like a terrier begging for bis- 
cuits, ig anything but a dignified 
spectacle. 

The modern cut of hair and 
whisker was, in some instances, 
scarcely in accordance with the 
fashion of the time, and some 
of the male personages dis- 
played a youthfulness of face and 
tigure not quite consistent with 
their assumed character of ‘ potent, 
grave, and reverend signiors.’ A 
little closer attention to ‘ make- 
up’ would have been well be- 
stowed, and, on the other hand, 
some of the horses attached to the 
cars were a little too medieval, 
exhibiting a strong family like- 
ness to Don Quixote’s Rosinante. 
These, however, were exceptions, 
and, having said thus much, or 
thus little, by way of fault-find- 
ing, we have nothing but praise for 
the pageant, which, as a whole, 
was artistically conceived and 
munificently carried out. To give 
some notion of its magnitude, we 
may mention that the historical 
portion, already described, moving 
only too quickly for the wishes of 
the spectators, took a full half- 
hour to pass a given point, and 
that this was followed by an ex- 
tremely imposing ecclesiastical pro- 
cession, consisting of the bishops, 
priests, and acolytes of seven dif- 
ferent parishes, convoying, with 
all the ‘ pride, pomp, and circum- 
stance’ which the Church of Rome 
lavishes on her ritual, the chasses 
containing the relics of their 
patron saints, many of whom 
were represented ‘in their habit 
as they lived’ in this portion of 
the procession. Finally, on a 
triumphal car, and enclosed in a 
magnificent reliquary, were borne 
the relics of Charles the Good him- 
self, whose permanent resting-place 
is now the cathedral of St. Sau- 
veur. This supplementary pro- 
cession occupied an additional 
quarter of an hour in its passage. 





A Peep into the Middle Ages. 


In order to appreciate the full 
effectiveness of the pageant, the 
reader should be acquainted with 
Bruges itself, a city of which 
every other street is a picture. 
From the noble market-place, 
where the ‘ belfry, old and brown, 
thrice consumed and thrice re- 
built, still watches o’er the town,’ 
to the outermost ramparts, with 
their massive time-worn gates, 
Bruges is a thing of beauty—a 
city of many gables, of tower and 
turret, crest and crocket, mullion 
and corbel. The wayfarer, if 
gifted with the sense of artistic 
beauty, scarce passes a street's 
length without perforce turning 
to gaze at some fine old burgher 
mansion, some noble example of 
the power and dignity which the 
later Gothic imparts even to do- 
mestic architecture. The broad 
canals which intersect Bruges in 


all directions, with here a bridge 
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and here a quay, and here a row 
of ancient houses rising from the 
very water's edge, and reflected in 
the depths below,—make an ad- 
ditional element of picturesque- 
ness. The artist, strolling with 
his sketch-book through Bruges, 
feels inclined to cry ‘halt’ at 
every street-corner ; the only diffi- 
culty, among such a superabund- 
ance of beauty, being to know 
where to choose. The Italians 
have a proverb, ‘ See Naples, and 
then die,’ on the assumption that 
for him who has seen Naples 
there are no further possibilities 
of beauty. Adopting the proverb 
with a difference, we would say, 
‘See Bruges, and live as long as 
you possibly can ;’ but however 
long you may live, and however 
far you may wander, we venture 
to doubt whether you will see 
many cities more beautiful. 
ANGELO J. LEWIS. 
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ANDREA MANTEGNA, 


Tue late Sir Henry Taylor puts 
into the mouth of the hero of his 
‘dramatic romance,’ Philip van 
Artevelde, a line which, like others 
that have attained the vogue of 
incessant repetition, has been fre- 
quently misquoted as if from 
Shakespeare : 

‘The world knows nothing of its greatest 

men,’ 

The dramatist is evidently giv- 
ing utterance to his own senti- 
ments—his own by the right of 
first expression, as well as by the 
sanction included in sponsorship 
and adoption. It is a pretty 
paradox ; but it involves a quarrel 


of definitions, and is generally in- 


defensible on analysis. It is on 
the whole a false and startling 
way of enunciating a truism—that 
the world, whose ‘great heart’ 
has the reputation of being ‘just,’ 
does not infallibly appreciate a 
grandeur which it is a task and a 
strain to apprehend, and which to 
compass is impossible. 

It is not very likely that there 
have ever existed in the world 
many mute inglorious Miltons, 
Virgils, or Homers, for poets are 
makers by profession—creators, 
amongst other things, of their 
own opportunities. Undiscovered 
village Hampdens, on the other 
hand, are of even less plentiful 
occurrence, for they can have no 
possible métier except as they are 
roughly trained or tortured into 
it by the little tyrant of their 
fields; and Cromwells, guiltless 
of their country’s blood, must 
meekly wait to be called into 


existence by the bully of the 
hamlet or the squabbles and fac- 
tions of the green. 

Greatness, it is a comfort for 
neglected heroes to know, is ne- 
cessarily more extensive than re- 
puted greatness—a proposition of 
which the antithesis, however, is 
equally true, if not equally rele- 
vant—for greatness is of the 
essence, whereas the reputation 
for greatness is of accident and 
circumstance. It is not every 
kind of greatness that admits of 
public demonstration ; and partial 
or limited greatness can hope for 
no more than a limited or partiai 
recognition. Only the potentiality 
of infinite performance can expect 
or can require a plane of infinite 
extension. 

The greatness of the study is 
not the greatness of the open; 
and the greatness of the vast is 
less likely to be overlooked than 
the more concentrated greatness 
of the minute. The Jliad may 
be accommodated in a nutshell ; 
but the actual wrath and prowess 
of Achilles demanded for their 
arena the plains beneath the walls 
of ‘ windy Troy.’ 

Greatness, again, is not isola- 
tion, although the reputation for 
greatness gravitates towards in- 
dividuality and absorption. A 
light which is scientifically re- 
solvable into a constellation may 
be popularly regarded as a single 
and particular star which dwells 
apart. The supreme genius 
achieves his domination and pre- 
ponderance by being pampered 
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on the marrow and life-blood of 
the contemporaries amongst whom 
his true rank is no more than 
primus inter pares. The greatness 
in prominence is thus forced for- 
ward by the greatness in the 
background ; but the formative 
greatness in the rear is no less 
genuine than the executive and 
spectacular greatness which fills 
the stage. The Centaurs are 
overshadowed by the heroes ; 
Chiron is forgotten in favour of 
Hercules. 

The reputation of Francesco 
Squarcione, the master of Andrea 
Mantegna, is of this educative 
character ; and his personal his- 
tory partakes of this educative 
disability. It is only fair, there- 
fore, that as often as his illustri- 
ous pupil is discussed, a few lines 
should .be interposed between 
Squarcione himself and the ob- 
livion which threatens him. He 
was born at ladua in 1394, and 
became a painter of eminence by 
forming his taste on the study of 
the most beautiful antiques. Not- 
withstanding that he was per- 
petually employed and highly 
esteemed at Florence and other 
cities of Italy, he quitted all the 
local advantages of his profession, 
and devoted himself to the culti- 
vation of the art of painting in 
what he considered to be the 
most effectual manner. In pur- 
- suance of this project he travelled 
through the more artistically ad- 
vanced regions of Italy, and espe- 
cially visited the classic shrines 
of Greece, for the purpose of mak- 
ing designs after the finest models 
in statuary, sculpture, or architec- 
ture. 

He conveyed the drawings 
and designs thus accumulated to 
Padua, where he ectablished a 
school for painting, which acquired 
so high a reputation that at one 
time he had one hundred and 
thirty-seven students under his 
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direction ; so that, if not the first 
painter of his time, he was at 
least the best of contemporary 
teachers. It was his modest, yet 
proud, distinction to be currently 
known as the Father of Painters. 
He was frequently honoured with 
the visits of cardinals, Popes, and 
sovereign princes, who were at- 
tracted not only by his collections, 
but also by his own more than 
respectable achievements. Of his 
productions as a painter, however, 
but few examples remain. Lanzi 
mentions a picture by him former- 
ly in the church of the Carmeli- . 
tani at Padua, afterwards in the 
possession of Signor Conte di 
Lazara, representing S. Girolamo 
surrounded by several othersaints, 
which was finely coloured, with a 
delicacy of expression and a pro- 
priety of perspective altogether in 
advance of the time of its comple- 
tion. Squarcione lived more than 
twenty years after he had painted 
this, the most historical of all his 
pictures, and died an octogenarian 
A.D. 1474. 

The birthplace of Andrea Man- 
tegna, called Cavaliere, who was 
eminent among the most eminent 
of the numerous disciples of 
Squarcione, has been variously 
assigned and rather plentifully de- 
bated. He was born in 1431, 
alternatively in the city or the 
neighbourhood of Mantua, or in 
the city or the district of Padua. 
Most probabilities point to the 
latter as the true locality—a con- 
clusion which has been ratified al- 
most beyond reasonable contest by 
the Marchese Selvatico of Padua, 
by Brandolese, by the Abbate Gen- 
nari, and other authors who have 
inquired into the subject. The 
year of Mantegna’s birth is less 
open than the place to ambiguity, 
for it is ascertained by the date 
of his first public picture in the 
church of S. Sofia at Padua, which 
he inscribed Andreas Mantinea 
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Patavinus annos VII, e XX. 
natus sua manu pinait 1448, 

Mantegna was of lowly extrac- 
~ tion, being the son of a herds- 
man, from whom he inherited the 
eraft of cattle-tending, a pursuit 
which his early passion for art 
occasionally tempted him to neg- 
lect. The remarkable abilities 
which he betrayed were in some 
way or other brought to the no- 
tice of Squarcione, who enrolled 
him among his pupils, gave him 
a liberal education, and, asa mark 
of his appreciation of the extra- 
ordinary progress made by Man- 
tegna, further adopted him as his 
son. 

Vasari says that Squarcione 
knew himself not to be the most 
distinguished painter in the world, 
and to the end that Mantegna 
might know more than he did him- 
self, caused him to work diligently 
from casts moulded on antique 
statues, and after pictures on can- 
vas, which he had brought from 
the various places visited by him 
in the course of his tour of study 
and observation, and more particu- 
larly from Tuscany and Rome. 
By these and other methods of 
the same kind, Andrea acquired 
in his youth a considerableamount 
of knowledge, in the quest after 
which he was assisted and stimu- 
lated in no slight degree by kis 
emulation of Marco Zoppo of 
Bologna, who is sometimes called 
the head of the Bologna School, 
Dario of Treviso, and Niccolo 
Pizzolo—according to some autho- 
rities the most able of Mantegna’s 
competitors—who were all disci- 
ples of his master and adoptive 
father. Certain basso-relisvos of 
the ancient Greek style, which 
were among the properties of the 
academy in which Andrea studied, 
captivated his taste by the correct- 
ness of their outlines, the sim- 
plicity of their forms, the paral- 
lelism of their attitudes, and the 
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strictness and precision of their 
drapery. Carried away by his 
admiration for these severer quali- 
ties of his models, Mantegnacopied 
them with an almost servile faith- 
fulness which did not suffer him 
to perceive that he had failed to 
appropriate the great prerogative — 
of the originals—the soul that 
animated them. Squarcione after- 
wards, upon an offensive change 
in the relations in which he and 
Mantegna had stood towards each 
other, ridiculed his former pupil 
for the exaggeration, if not even 
for the very existence, in his work 
of the identical qualities and cha- 
racteristics which Mantegna had 
assimilated as an almost inevitable 
consequence of the method of 
study which Squarcione himself 
had prescribed. 

But neither under the influ- 
ence of adverse criticism nor the 
incitement of a new departure 
did Mantegna ever quite emanci- 
pate himself from the youthful 
practice acquired in the school of 
Squarcione, in which a disposition 
of drapery fitted only for sculpture 
was applied to painting. It was a 
penalty that he paid for the en- 
thusiasm which he threw into the 
study of the antique, and his 
preference of the knowledge he 
thence derived, to every other 
branch of the learning of his 
art, that he so largely failed or 
neglected to inform his compa- 
rative rigidity and dryness of 
manner with the truth and ten- 
derness and vivacity of Nature. 
He detracted from the excellence 
of his draperies by breaking them 
up into too many small folds ; 
but, on the other hand, for cor- 
rectness of design his pictures 
may be compared with those of 
the best masters. ‘The keeping,’ 
in the words of Mr. Pilkington, 
‘is excellent ; and the skill he had 
in perspective, which branch was 
either not well understood or 
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much neglected by his contempo- 
raries, gave his works an addi- 
tional recommendation, by infus- 
ing into them an appearance of 
truth as well as an air of novelty, 
‘his perspective being at the same 
time true and ornamental. Man- 
tegna showed particular excel- 
lence in the foreshortening of 
those figures which were placed 
in a position to require it. In 
this respect good painters are 
often faulty, and, even when cor- 
rect, are apt to be ungraceful ; 
but more perfect truth in figures 
of that kind than in those of 
Mantegna cannot be produced, 
added to which they uniformly 
abound in peculiar grace. His 
most capital work is his “ Triumph 
of Julius Cesar,” consisting of 
several pictures, which enriched 
the royal collection at Hampton 
Court.’ 

The last few words have led us 
to a point considerably in advarice 
of our historical progress. We 


retrace our steps, therefore, to the 
youth of Mantegna, which was 
remarkable for its precocity of 


achievement. At an age, indeed, 
when others usually commenced 
the study of art he was selected 
to paint. the altar-piece for the 
church of 8. Sofia, to which al- 
lusion has already been made, as 
fixing the year of his nativity. 
Soon after, and while still a pupil 
’ of Squarcione, he painted, as the 
deputy of the latter, to whom the 
commission had been intrusted, 
the figures of the four Evangelists 
for the chapel of 8. Cristoforo, in 
the church of the Eremite bro- 
thers. These were marked by 
the early sculpturesque manner- 
ism of Mantegna; and one of 
them in particular is said to have 
been the one which drew down 
upon the head of the artist the 
gibing and sarcastic criticism of 
Squarcione, after the estrange- 
ment of the master frum his pupil. 
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Popular and long-current tradi- 
tion avers that it was the ridicule 
of Squarcione, on his misapplied 
imitation of sculpture, which effec- 
tually awakened Mantegna to the 
artistic necessity of character and 
expression. This somewhat crude 
and dramatic explanation of An- 
drea’s change of manner as a 
painter was at first adopted by so 
trusted an art-critic as Dr. Waa- 
gen; who, however, subsequently 
came to recognise a sufficient and 
a more liberal reason for it in the 
influence upon Mantegna of Ja- 
copo Bellini of Venice, the father 
of Gentile and Giovanni Bellini, 
who, having penetrated below the 
formal imperfections of Mantegna, 
had recognised in his Evangelists 
the rarity of his gifts and the 
depth of his genius. 

It was a mutual attraction, 
and it resulted in an important 
modification not only of Man- 
tegna’s artistic, but also of his 
domestic, relations. He became 
the husband of Bellini’s daughter, 
Niccolosa, who died before him, 
but who, never forgotten, was pa- 
thetically commemorated in her 
husband's will, which enjoined 
the continuation of a yearly mass 
for her soul, to be celebrated in 
the chapel of S. Andrea of 
Mantua, which he himself had 
founded. 

The influence of Jacopo Bellini 
upon Mantegna, after the latter 
had become the son-in-law of the 
former, may be traced in the 
greater picturesqueness of inven- 
tion and truth of colour of the 
fresco of the martyrdom and death 
of 8. Cristoforo, in the chapel 
already alluded to, which was 
executed immediately after Man- 
tegna’s marriage with Bellini’s 
daughter. This fresco, although 
not undamaged, still remains in 
better preservation than the rest 
of the compartments of the chapel ; 
and it is interesting fur the intro- 
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duction of the artist himself, in 
the person of the young soldier 
with a spear in his hand, who 
stands close to 8. Cristoforo in 
the martyrdom. He likewise de- 
lineated, in addition to the figures 
of several of the more eminent of 
his friends, that of Squarcione, 
a large corpulent man, having a 
sword in one hand and a spear 
in the other, dressed in green, and 
standing, like Mantegna, in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the 
saint. 

The same development of pic- 
turesqueand realistic feeling, which 
is to be ascribed to his connec- 
tion with Jacopo Bellini, is to be 
recognised in all the subsequent 
works of Mantegna, and is seen 
nearly at its height in the picture 
of 8. Mark writing his gospel, 
which he painted, soon after the 
invectives of Squarcione, for the 
church of S. Giustina, and in 
which he represented the head of 
the Evangelist with an admirable 
expression of the most fervid de- 
votion. The face of S. Mark, 
indeed, has been described as 
having united the attention of a 
philosopher with the enthusiasm 
of a prophet. 

But the sculpturesque influence 
of the antique was superseded 
rather than renounced. Andrea 
never lost his opinion that good 
antique statues were more perfect 
and displayed more beauty in dif- 
ferent parts than is exhibited by 
nature, which rarely assembles 
and unites every beauty in one 
single form, so that a selection of 
one part from one form, and an- 
other from a second, and so on, 
becomes necessary to the perfec- 
tion of grace and comeliness. 
Vasari also credits Mantegna with 
the quaint idea that the ‘ muscles, 
veins, nerves, and other minute 
particulars were more distinctly 
marked and more clearly defined 
in statues than in nature, wherein 
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the tenderness and softness of the 
flesh, concealing and covering a 
certain sharpness of outline, thus 
causes them to be less apparent. 
There is, without doubt, an ex- 
ception in the case of old and 
much attenuated forms; but these 
are avoided by artists from respect 
to other considerations. That 
Andrea was firmly wedded to his 
opinions is, indeed, obvious from 
his works, the manner of which 
is certainly somewhat hard, and 
not unfrequently recalls the idea of 
stone rather than of living flesh.’ 
Along with this qualified lauda- 
tion may be read another state- 
ment to the effect that, during his 
short stay in Venice, Mantegna 
made himself master of every ad- 
vantage of that s:hool; and in 
some of his pictures there are 
tones and tints in flesh and land- 
scape of a richness and zest equal 
to the best Venetians of his day. 
There is even a probability that 
he returned in kind the friendly 
advice and instruction of Bellini, 
to whom it has been surmised he 
may have imparted his knowledge 
of perspective. ‘Mantegna was the 
first,’ says Lomazzo, ‘ who opened 
the eyes of artists in that branch.’ 
On the whole, we may generalise 
with Dr. Liibke, with reference at 
once to the Paduan School of 
painting, to its first master Squar- 
cione, and to Mantegna, one of its 
most brilliant membersand leaders, 
that ‘the character of Upper 
Italian painting is based on the 
expressions of a certain soft grace 
and sweetness. To the learned 
Padua, famed for its university, 
belongs the first place in the 
struggle towards a greater fidelity 
to nature in art, the conception 
of which remained the same. 
This was the place where the 
study of the antique, as well as 
the scientific practice of perspec- 
tive, was pursued with an energy 
unequalled elsewhere. InPaduan 
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paintings of this time we divine 
the place of their origin as plainly 
as -we trace the free and much 
agitated life of a great and power- 
ful community incontemporaneous 
Florentine pictures. This direct 
reference to real life is less appa- 
rent in the Paduan School ; but, 
on the contrary, an antique my- 
thological tendency prevails. The 
study of the human body is aided 
by antique sculpture ; and where 
the nude form itself is not in 
place, the accessories, the rich 
architectural perspectives at least, 
are fairly overloaded with repre- 
sentations in relief. While this 
tendency prevailed, the grace and 
tenderness which for ages had 
pervaded the painting of Upper 
Italy were for a long time re- 
pressed, and forced to give way to 
a severe, often austere expression, 
and an exaggerated distinctness 
in the delineation of form. This 
tendency ruled the more uncon- 
ditionally in the fifteenth century, 
- since the only Florentine artist of 
any importance who at that time 
executed many works for Padua 
(Donatello) pursued a kindred 
aim. Still, it is easily apparent 
that some such period of transi- 
tion was essential to painting, if 
it were not to degenerate into 
effeminacy and indecision.’* 

Paying a visit of some duration 
to Verona, Mantegna executed 
several works of great merit, not 
only for that city, but for places 
from which he was commissioned. 
Indeed, the first rank amongst his 
altar-pieces is occupied by the 
grand work over the high altar of 
the church of 8. Zenone in Ve- 
rona. It represents the Madonna 
enthroned and surrounded by 
saints, among whom there is a 
wonderfully beautiful S. John. 
The group is gracefully framed in 
by rich architectural designs, with 

* Outlines of the History of Art, vol. ii. 
pp. 223-4, 
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charming genii holding garlands 
of fruit. The ‘Madonna della 
Vittoria,’ a.p. 1495, is a similar 
picture due to his later years. It 
was painted for a chapel of the 
Marchese Francesco Gonzaga, in 
the church of the Filippini, in 
commemoration of a victory 
gained by that prince over Charles 
VIII. of France at the battle of 
Formoni. It represents the Mar- 
quis in armour, kneeling before 
the Virgin and Infant seated on a 
throne, surrounded by several 
saints, and near her S. Elizabeth, 
which is the portrait of the Mar- 
chioness, with the young 8. John. 
In this extraordinary production 
the surprising delicacy of the car- 
nations, the elegant cast of the 
draperies, the glittering lucidity 
of the armour, and the tasteful 
accessories by which it is accom- 
panied, equally surprise and charm 
us. Each head is a model worthy 
of study for the grace and vivacity 
of expression and the truth of 
character; and the design, both in 
the nude and in the vestments, 
completely contradicts the super- 
ficial opinion that the Gothic 
style, and that of Mantegna, are 
the same. This interesting pic- 
ture, which was long the admira- 
tion of every visitor to Mantua, 
was carried off by the French, 
with other booty, and is now one 
of the ornaments of the museum 
of the Louvre in Paris. 

It has been the fate of Mantua 
to be denuded of the best produc- 
tions of Mantegna, generally, in 
the first-instance, as forming part 
of the spoils of military conquest. 
Our own National Gallery, in 
which the highly original school 
of Padua was once unrepresénted, 
has latterly benefited by this 
fatality. Among the most superb 
efforts of Mantegna’s genius is a 
Madonna enthroned, and adored 
by John the Baptist and Mary 
Magdalene—the latter a splendid 
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figure gazing up with fervent 
confidence. This example, to- 
gether with later accessions, has, 
after vicissitudes of place and 
proprietary more or less romantic, 
found a resting-place in Trafalgar 
Square. The difficulty of discover- 
ing authentic works of Mantegna 
make it the more fortunate that 
the gap existing at the time of its 
acquisition should have been filled 
by such an example as this famous 
altar-piece. The Virgin is seen 
enthroned under a_vermilion 
canopy, holding the Child stand- 
ing on her lap. On the right is 
John the Baptist, with a delicate 
vase in the right hand, round the 
lower portion of which is entwined 
a scroll with the ‘ Ecce Agnus,’ on 
the inner side of which, in elegant 
characters, is the inscription, ‘ An- 
dreas Mantinia, C. P. F.’ (that is, 
Civis Patavinus fecit). 8. John 
is clad in goatskin, and with the 
left hand holds a light-coloured 
drapery round him. On the left 
is the Magdalene, with blonde, 
grandly-flowing hair, looking up- 
wards with an air of inspiration, 
holding in her right hand the vase 
of ointment, and grasping her 
mantle with her left. On the 
ground are separate stones and 
plants, and on each side of the 
throne pomegranate and orange 
trees in flower. The background 
is sky; the figures are three- 
quarters the size of life. The 
general effect of this picture, 
which is painted in tempera, is 
unusually light. Nevertheless, 
the saints, both in the light dra- 
peries and in the flesh parts, are 
most delicately modelled, and 
carried out in every detail with 
as much knowledgeas care. The 
style of the very tender folds 
strikingly recalls the picture of 
the Madonna della Vittoria in the 
Louvre, and, as well as other 
qualities, bears witness to the 
latest and ripest time of the mas- 
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ter. The Madonna’s head, how- 
ever, as we occasionally find in 
pictures by Mantegna—a circum- 
stance for which Dr. Waagen pro- 
fesses to find it difficult to account 
—is inferior to the rest. The 
preservation is excellent. Accord- 
ing to the evidence of Borroni, 
this picture passed from the pos- 
session of Cardinal Cesare Monti, 
by legacy, into the Andreani 
family. Later it became the pro- 
perty of the Mellerio family ; 
and last of all, so far as private 
ownership is concerned, of the 
family of Sommaglia, who sold it 
to a picture-dealer in 1855. 
Already it has been made ap- 
parent that the domicile of Man- 
tegna was not uniform ; and in 
the course of his migrations he 
visited Rome, to which he was 
invited by Pope Innocent VIIL, 
for whom, inter alia, he painted 
a chapel of the Vatican, winning 
a ripeness for his own style from 
the contemplation of the remains 
of antiquity by which he was 
surrounded in the Eternal City. 
But the chief abode and the 
school of Mantegna were at Man- 
tua, where he established himself 
with his family, and where he 
flourished under the auspices of 
Ludovico Gonzaga. It was for 
this magnate, whose family pa- 
tronage of art was second only 
to that of the Medici, that Man- 
tegna painted the series of pic- 
a na as ‘The Triumph of 
Cesar,’ which at first adorned a 
hall of the Palazzo di 8. Sebas- 
tiano in Mantua. It was the 
collection of the Dukes of Mantua, 
which it had taken a century and 
a half to accumulate, and which 
was one of the first in Italy, that 
gave bulk and character to the 
art-galleries of King Charles I., 
who, through the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, purchased the Mantuan 
collection, most probably of Duke 
Charles I., in the year 1629. It 
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is said that this splendid royal 
investment cost King Charles 
what was at the time the very 
large sum of 80,000/. ; but it in- 
cluded some of the most precious 
works of the most eminent mas- 
ters of Italy, and, notably for our 
present purpose, the ‘Triumphal 
Procession of Julius Cesar,’ by 
Mantegna, ‘ the best work,’ accord- 
ing to Vasari, ‘ever executed by 
his hand. Here are seen in most 
admirable arrangement the rich 
and beautiful triumphal car, with 
the figure who is vituperating the 
triumphant hero ; as also the kin- 
dred, the perfumes, the incense- 
bearers, the booty and treasures 
seized by the soldiers, the well- 
ordered phalanx, the elephants, 
the spoils of art, the victories, 
cities, and fortresses, exhibited in 
admirably counterfeited forms on 
huge cars, the numerous trophies 
borne aloft on spears, an ‘intinite 


variety of helmets, corslets, and* 


arms of all kinds, with ornaments, 
vases, and rich vessels innumer- 
able. Among the multitude of 
spectators there is a woman who 
holds a child by the hand; the 
boy has got a thorn in his foot, 
and this he shows weeping to his 
mother, with much grace and in 
@ very natural manner.”* 
Although the above account of 
the acquisition of the Mantegna 
drawings is generally received as 
correct, it is seriously invalidated 
by so accurate an inquirer as the 
late Mr. James Thorne, who ad- 
duces evidence to show that they 
were ‘not purchased as part of 
the Mantua collection, as usually 
stated, but formed a stpplement- 
ary purchase, with the marbles, 
for 10,000/., the agent declaring 
the “Triumph” to be “ a thing rare 
and unique, and its value beyond 
estimation.”’+ This testimony is 


* Lives of the most Eminent Painters, &c, 
‘Andrea Mantegna,’ 
+ Handbook to the Environs of Londen, 
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of the greater interest because it 
does not exclude another current 
account of the alienation of the 
Mantegna drawings from Mantua 
to the effect that they formed 
part of the plunder carried away 
by the Germans at the sack of 
the city in July 1630, 

We are doing little violence to 
locality if we seem to treat these 
imperially commemorative produc- 
tions as if they were under the 
very roof of what is technically 
the National Gallery, of which— 
although they are further divided 
by space from Trafalgar Square 
than the divorced units of natural 
history, literature, and archeology, 
which still go to make up the 
unity of the British Museum— 
they are intrinsically a portion. 
The pictures of this very precious 
group, in which Mantegna justi- 
fies his well-nigh unrivalled power 
in the moving delineation of grand 
and significant events, have some- 
times been called cartoons, but 
incorrectly, inasmuch as they are 
not models for other paintings or 
for tapestry. ‘They are, in fact, 
a series of nine grand designs, 
each nine feet square, so that the 
whole procession occupied the 
great length of eighty-one feet, 
executed in tempera upon twilled 
linen, a method very common in 
Italy, as well as in the Nether- 
lands, in the middle of the fif- 
teenth century. Though they 
form a continuous procession they 
were originally separated from 
each other by flat pilasters ; and 
the entire series, in the words of 
Dr. Waagen, ‘ Mantegna’s greatest 
and richest work, which is well 
known to amateurs by the coloured 
woodcuts, executed: from the pic- 
tures in the year 1529 by Andrea 
Andreani, was once the most im- 
portant example of that enthusi- 
asm for the grandeur of the an- 
cient Roman world which pre- 
vailed in Italy in the fourteenth 
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and fifteenth centuries, and which 
this master worthily represented.’ 
For this splendid artistic achieve- 
ment Mantegna was knighted by 
the responsive marquis, and hence 
his honourable sobriquet of cava- 
liere. As a part of the peculiar 
history of the ‘Triumph,’ it may be 
added that, after the death of 
Charles I., the pictures were sold 
. for 1000/., but on the Restoration 
were repurchased by Charles II., 
and deposited in Hampton Court. 
In other works of a similar 
nature, executed on a small scale, 
an almost miniature-like delicacy 
prevails, a daintiness which has led 
Mr. Ruskin to observe that ‘Man- 
tegna often strews the small stones 
about his mountain caves in a 
polished profusion, as if some 
repentant - martyr - princess had 
been just scattering her caskets 
of pearls into the dust.’ This al- 
most microscopic finish has suf- 
ficed to recall the circumstance 
that Mantegna also took high 
rank among the earliest of the 
Italian engravers on copper, and 
in that capacity contributed more 
than all his contemporaries to the 
perfection of the art by his supe- 
rior knowledge of design. Several 
of his plates are engraved from 
his own designs, which are dis- 
tinguished by a simplicity and 
correctness of outline unusual at 
the early period in which he lived. 
Some characteristic drawings 
and engravings from the hand of 
- Mantegna are preserved in the 
print department of the British 
Museum; and a few fine exam- 
ples of his style, in one kind or 
another of his art, are distributed 
amongst the private galleries of 
this country. It is from one of 
these, the once princely collec- 
tion of Hamilton Palace, that the 
National Gallery has so recently 
recruited its too scanty stock of 
Mantegna’s productions, 
Mantegna built a beautiful 
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house in Mantua, which he adorned 
with paintings, and in which—in 
sp.te of later sinister traditions that 
he died in grinding poverty, not 
being able to continue to occupy 
the house he had erected—he passed 
his later days in all the comfort and 
decorous state befitting the dig- 
nity of his genius and his knight- 
hood. Here, also, he died, in 
1505, at the age of seventy-four, 
and was honourably buried in S. 
Andrea, the church of his foun- 
dation, in which his sons raised a 
monument to his memory in the 
year 1517, which has in conse- 
quence been erroneously assumed 
by Vasari as the date of his death. 
His tomb, which was surmounted 
by his likeness in bronze, bore 
the following inscription : 


‘ Esse parem hunc novis, si non preponis 


— ’ 
Aenea Mantinea qui simulacra vides,’ 


It remains, in a few words, to 
identify the work of Mantegna, 
of which we have just spoken, as 
having been derived from the col- 
lection of the Duke of Hamilton, 
which was offered to public com- 
petition in London in June 1883. 
On Saturday, the 23rd of that 
month, as recorded in the 7Z'imes, 
Mr. Barstow secured for the Na- 
tional Gallery, for the sum of 1700 
guineas, the two small figures of 
‘Summer’ and ‘Autumn,’ of mas- 
terly execution in chiaroscuro. 
Their quality vividly recalls the 
manner of Mantegna’s ‘ Triumph 
of Scipio,’ which is in a private 
collection in this country, and 
they belong decidedly, as does that 
fine work itself, to the latest and 
matured period of the artist. ‘The 
most decisive and characteristic 
work of Mantegna,’ says the 
Times, ‘was the two figures in 
separate panels in brownish mo- 
nochrome, erroneously called “‘ Ves- 
tals” in the catalogue, but pro- 
perly a female figure in classic 
drapery, with the attributes of 
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Ceres above her, holding a corn- 
sieve, with a background painted 
elaborately in imitafion of agate, 
personifying “‘Summer;” the other 
figure being in similar drapery, 
standing under an olive-tree and 
drinking from a wine-cup, as per- 
sonifying “ Autumn,” the back- 
ground also in imitation of agate. 
The minutely-finished painting of 
this picture is quite marvellous, 
more delicate and exact in the 
drawing than even the master- 
pieces of finish in the Dutch and 
Flemish masters, What enhances 
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the artistic value of this rare ex- 
ample of a rare master is the ex- 
tremely perfect state in which it 
is, without mark or blemish of 
any kind. This picture, which 
is on panel of about half an inch 
in thickness, of sycamore or chest- 
nut, and measures twenty-eight 
inches by eighteen inches, was 
bought for the National Gallery 
for 17857. (1700 guineas), and 
the importance of its acquisition 
was shown by the rounds of ap- 
plause which followed the an- 
nouncement.’ A. H. G. 
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I wak by day amid the bustling crowd, 
Seeing, as seeing not, the gay vain show ; 
Hearing the Babel-babble, shrill and loud ; 


Not blind nor deaf, my lonely way I go. 
Yet, in the noisy rushing throng I seem 
As one who hears and sees in restless dream. 


But in the dusky solitude, somewhile, 
What goodly company of friends I meet ! 
Who look on me with pitying kindly smile, 
And speak in tender whispers, hushed and sweet. 
The empty day-dream o’er, its phantoms fled, 
I wake, and walk among my living dead. 


And some are old, yet full of youthful grace ; 
And some are young, yet sweetly grave withal. 
I know each form, each gladsome peaceful face ; 
Each is a friend, and cometh at my call. 
Ah, living loving friends, ye may not stay ; 
The day returns, the dreamy dreary day ! 


And I must haunt again the busy mart, 
Where eager phantoms jostle in their strife, 

And dream they love and mourn, and bear their part 
In all the foolish fashions of man’s life. 

So dream I too, till day’s vain hours are sped, 

And eve brings back to life my much-loved dead. 


T. 
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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


DELIRIUM. 
* Every sense 

Had been o’erstrung by pangs intense, 
And each frail fibre of her brain 
(As bowstrings when relaxed by rain 
The erring arrow launch aside) 
Sent forth her thoughts all wild and 

wide,’ Lorp Byron, 


Poor Vanity! The doctor had 


pronounced her safe from all dan- 
ger; but some inscrutable speck 
of infection had found its way into 
her blood; and the face, whose 
beauty she had an hour before re- 
garded with a thrill of vindictive 
pride, was at the mercy of this de- 


structive disease. 

The whole establishment was 
upset, and the doctor, in his fresh 
alarm, insisted that the family 
should depart. Maud Neville made 
one bold proposal to nurse Vanity 
herself, but this was sternly for- 
bidden, and Sister Catherine, who 
happened to be in the neighbour- 
hood, declared that she would wait 
upon Vanity and see her through 
the disease. Accordingly the 
house was vacated, and the good 
Sister, who feared neither death 
nor disfigurement, was placed in 
authority. She was assisted by a 
hospital nurse, and two old female 
servants undertook the slender 
household duties. In this man- 
ner the fitful life of Vanity Hard- 
ware wound its way into the valley 
of the shadow of death. 

Vanity realised her position. 
The disease brought with it a cer- 
tain stupor; but while this made 
the patient apathetic about many 


things, it did not obscure the great 
staring fact of her life. Her beauty 
was her all. Her beauty was her 
sole weapon in the fight. She 
had resolved to win ! 

‘I don’t care about life,’ she 
murmured impatiently to the doc- 
tor, when he said some hopeful 
word. ‘But if my face becomes 
like faces I have seen—’ 

She could not finish the sen- 
tence. She drew in her breath 
with a shudder of fear. 

Sister Catherine overheard this 
outburst, but saw nothing more 
in it than an expression of pas- 
sionate concern for her imperilled 
beauty, which was natural in a 
pretty woman. As the malady 
progressed Vanity grew delirious. 
Her imagination was quickened ; 
prudence no longer guarded her 
tongue, and in her wandering she 
told, in hot restless sentences, the 
whole story of her heart, A few 
of these sentences, such as most 
conveyed her feelings, she repeated 
again and again, until Sister Ca- 
therine knew each by heart, and, 
thinking the words over, the Sister 
filled in the spaces between and 
interpreted their significance. 

‘Willie, Willie!’ Vanity mur- 
mured, in a voice deep as the note 
of a nightingale, and just as though 
she were breathing the words on 
his breast, ‘ we will be so happy— 
far away—over the sea, living 
and loving together. Away, away 
from this horrid England! O, 
how I hate England!’ 

She threw that out in the midst 
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of her dreamy speech, and struck 
the coverlet with her clenched 
hand; but she forgot the next in- 
stant, and went on as if she were 
chanting : 
* Over the sea, over the sea ! 

ee a bonny bird whispered to 

The notes, low, rich, and ten- 
der, sounded strange, coming from 
the sick-bed. A long silence fol- 
lowed; then Sister Catherine was 
startled to hear a mocking laugh : 

‘It looks so nice—_ 

“ The sober eye of dull Octavia,” 


She is your wife, sir—your wife, 
sir—the lady with the sober eye— 
the dull lady with the sober eye. 
You married her !’ 

She laughed again. 


* What says the married woman ?—You 


may go. 

Would she had never given you leave to 
come! 

Let ~ not say "tis I that keep you 


ere, 
I have no power upon you; hers you are,” 


She repeated the words with 
just such elocution as would have 
become the Queen of Egypt on 
the stage. 

Then she added with a deep 
sigh : 

‘No, Willie, not hers. Mine, 
for ever mine! They might read 
words, and you might say, “I 
take thee, Nancy, to my wedded 
wife ;” but the words had no power. 
You were mine before.’ 

She paused ; then in a low voice 
she added : 

‘And you shall be mine again!’ 

So collected was her tone that 
Sister Catherine thought she must 
be in her senses. But no; the 
sight of the Sister’s face sent her 
fancy back on the old track : 

‘“ If knife, drag, serpents have 

Edge, sting, or operation, I am safe : 


Your wife Octavia, with her modest eyes 
And = conclusion, shall acquire no 


The old dream shall come true, 
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Willie. When I look at you, you 
will love me again, You and I 
will fly away together, to live and 
love—away from this horrid Eng- 
land. Just as we always said— 
to New Zealand! O, what a happy 
place !’ 

Then with a deep sigh the re- 
frain stole out from the bed again, 
low and soft and sweet : 


‘Over the sea, over the sea! 
Hear what a bonny bird whispered to 
me!’ 


Sister Catherine knew a great 
deal of Vanity’s former history. 
Listening to these wanderings, 
which were repeated with a sig- 
nificant persistency, she gradually 
discerned the filament of real feel- 
ing and intention on which the 
whole was threaded. To her, ac- 
customed as she was to regard life 
and character from the religious 
point of view, the sick-bed became 
invested with a new and singular 


.interest. 


No woman is insensible to the 
attraction of beauty. The fact 
that the rare loveliness of her sick 
charge was in such peril threw 
an extraordinary fascination over 
a task which might have seemed 
purely spiritual, And the rich 
expressive voice, the dramatic ut- 
terances, the marked individuality 
of Vanity herself, the interest of 
the broken story, were irresistible. 
The Sister looked from the end of 
the bed upon the delirious girl. 

‘ If you live,’ she said, speaking 
aloud, ‘poor wandering child, | 
will try to teach you that there is 
another love than this !’ 

Vanity heard the words, and 
answered, still wandering, 

* O Willie, it is too late now: 
“Iam dying, dyi 

I here Levtstte Death awhile, until 
Of many thousand kisses, the poor last 
I lay upon thy lips.”’ 

‘QO, our Father! the Sister 
cried, ‘slay this child’s beauty, 
and then raise her up to be Thine 
for evermore !’ 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CONFLICT. 
‘Man should do nothing that he should 


repent ; 

But if he have, and say that he is sorry, 

It is a worse fault if he be not truly.’ 
BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER. 


Vanity’s illness might be com- 
pared to the course of a river. 
There was the snatch of delirium 
when the patient was impetuous 
and fitful; then came the period 
of blindness and silence, as if the 
stream, sinking down between 
deep banks, rolled on dark and 
noiseless to the sea. 

Amidst all her pain and stupor 
one idea was ever before the girl’s 
mind. Her face, her beautiful 
face, her sole treasure, the talis- 
man which was to recover her 
Willie’s lost love—what would 
become of her beautiful face ! 

‘ Tell me,’ she moaned to Sister 
Catherine one day, after the doctor 
had gone, ‘is there any hope ? 

‘ Yes, child,’ she answered sooth- 
ingly ; ‘with care you will recover.’ 

‘I don’t mean that,’ she replied. 
‘ Shall I be marked ? 

* He fears you will.’ 

‘ And I shall look into the glass 
and see—horror !’ Vanity moaned. 
* Let me die! only let me die !’ 

Sister Catherine spoke no more 
at that time. Later on she took 
an opportunity of saying to her 
charge with a soothing, half-play- 
ful, but most tender manner, 

*I don’t wonder if you grieve 
over that pretty sweet face. But 
listen, child: you have to learn to 
say, “‘ Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” And you will learn to say 
it’ 

‘ Never,’ cried V anity—‘never!’ 

‘Think, my child, how much 
sadder it might have been. Not 
only yourself, but another, might 
have felt the anguish. If there 
had been any one to whom your 
face was as the light of life—’ 
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‘There is,’ Vanity replied has- 
tily—‘ I tell you there is 

‘Who can that be? the Sister 
asked. 

‘A man whom I loved, and who 
loved me. We had promised our- 
selves to each other, and a woman 
came and stole his heart. She 
was rich, and could have married 
a dozen equally good in her eyes ; 
but she stole—my husband.’ 

* Your husband !’ 

‘ Yes, by all that. makes true 
murriage : by vows, by tenderness, 
by all that what you call marriage 
cannot insure.’ 

‘Did he marry this woman ? 

* Yes.’ 

‘ And she is living? 

* Yes.’ 

‘ Then he is hers—not yours.’ 

‘No; he is mine—not hers.’ 

‘ Vanity, this is wicked.’ 

‘I meant to win him back, 
Vanity continued; ‘I knew he 
could not resist me. But now my 
face is destroyed, and all is over, 
and I want to die.’ 

‘Thank God, who has given 
you time for repentance,’ the Sister 
said gravely. ‘ His ways are not 
our ways. He is leading you by 
paths you know not.’ 

‘I don’t want to repent,’ Vanity 
answered. ‘I cannot do what I 
would. I am baffled, but I have 
not repented—no, and I will not 
repent.’ 


Another time, as Vanity lay in 
the darkness, the Sister heard her 
say, 

‘Tell me, were you always 
good ? 

‘ Always good, my child ? 

‘{ mean serious, you know. I 
am sure you were not always 
serious,’ i 

‘Why are you sure ? 

‘ Something in your voice.’ 

‘You are right,’ Sister Cathe- 
rine said quietly, ‘I was not al- 
ways serious.’ 
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* Of course not,’ Vanity rejoined. 
‘ Besides, you are too good-look- 


‘Indeed !’ Sister Catherine re- 
marked, amused at this frankness. 
‘Are good-looking people never 
serious { 

* None that I have seen,’ Vanity 
answered—‘ except you, I mean. 
And you only began when—’ 

Here she stopped, and said no 
more. 


Two or three hours later, Sister 
Catherine, finding her a little 
easier, said to her, 

* Would you like me to tell you 
about a man who—once—wanted 
to marry me? 

There was a strange tremor in 
that usually calm voice as the Sis- 
ter spoke. 

* Do let me bear it,’ Vanity said. 
*T hope he was nice ! 

‘You shall judge, child. We 
met when he was twenty-five and 
I twenty-one, and we both were 
poor. We fell in love. I think 
he really loved me. I know I 
really loved him. The story is 
commonplace enough—at least to 
the ear. After we had waited 
five years for fortune to enable us 
to marry, he secured a good ap- 
pointment. My heart was throb- 
bing with bliss when I received 
a letter from him, written in a 
style of cold justice and formal 
honour, which stabbed me to the 
heart. 

‘ We were engaged lovers—that 
he admitted. Morally and legally 
he was bound to me; but he had 
ceased to care for me ; the thought 
of a marriage with me, he must 
frankly tell me, was repugnant to 
him. What would I desire him 
to do? 

‘The cold business-like tone, 
the surface common sense of the 
letter was killing. I wrote and 
released him, and when I closed 
the letter I looked up, and there 
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was my life around me, a desolate 
wilderness, 

* Child, do you know what it is 
to have the dull aching of brain 
and heart, hour after hour, day 
after day ? 

‘I know it,’ Vanity answered 
from her darkened bed. ‘O, how 
bitterly I know it? 

‘My strength failed, my face 
grew aged with anguish, my hair 
turned white, I watched the signs, 
and was glad of them. I had been 


’ well taught, or I might have killed 


myself. Perhaps family pride re- 
strained me. So I went on day 
after day, hating the light as it 
came morning by morning, lying 
down with the wish that I might 
never waken any more. 

* We were living in the country, 
and one Sunday morning I went 
out for an early walk. Since my 
sorrow I had never gone to church, 
and I heard the bells ringing in 
the village for an early service. 
The idea struck me that I would 
go in and see if there I could calm 
my mind. So irresolute was I, 
that for a time I wandered up and 
down and did not enter, but at 
last I crept in with my breaking 
heart. 

‘Well I remember that old 
Norman church, with its few wor- 
shippers, and the white altar at 
the end. As I entered, the clergy- 
man was reading the sentence, 
‘‘Come unto Me, all that travail 
and are heavy laden, and I will 
give you rest.” The words brought 
no tears to my eyes, and they did 
not touch my heart, but I felt a 
kind of curiosity. I said to my- 
self, “ Let me try if this really 
means anything.” I went up to 
the altar as if I had been called 
by name, and knelt down in a sort 
of trance. 

‘Now let me tell you a fact. 
As I knelt there, it seemed to me 
that an invisible hand was put into 
mine. I did truly and actually 
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feel as if a hand clasped me. I 
looked up. No one was near me, 
The clergyman was some way off. 
Then I seemed to hear a voice 
saying, “Are there no sorrows 
beside your own? No breaking 
hearts but yours? No sickness? 
No hunger? No nakedness?” 

‘ Then for the first time I realised 
that I was only one in a great fel- 
lowship of grief. I was over- 
whelmed, but with a blessed sor- 
row now. When the cup came to 
me I could scarcely hold it. The 
clergyman saw my agitation, and 
kindly helped my trembling hand, 
and I saw my own tears running 
down into the wine I tasted. But 
from that moment there was a new 
life before me. 

‘And I have been happy ever 
since in my own way. People say 
all sorts of things about Religion ; 
I only know what Religion has 
been to me. A new life—a new 
life when the old one was withered 
and blasted and dead! For all 
that 1 tell you came from no effort 
of my own will—just as a hand 
might come to one who is drown- 
ing. All that was twenty years 

0.” 

‘What became of him?’ Vanity 
asked, 

‘ He went his way and prospered. 
He is married now, with a large 
and happy family. He is a judge.’ 

‘A judge!’ Vanity said scorn- 
fally. Then she added, ‘I daresay 
he is not the only one!’ 

To which Sister Catherine made 
no reply. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
REPENTANCE, 
‘*Tis ever thus 
With noble minds : if they slide into folly, 
Remorse stings deeper, and relentless con- 
science 
Pours more of gall into the bitter cup 
Of their severe repentance.’ Mason. 


Couracr, energy, tenderness, 
and rare knowledge of the heart 
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were shown by Sister Catherine, 
She never lost patience with Vanity ; 
she never shrank from reproving 
her reckless notions ; and she never 
lost sight of the method by which 
she must lead this wandering child 
of Nature into the way of peace. 

In one of her devotional books 
the Sister had met this phrase, 
‘The expulsive power of a new 
affection.’ She knew that if Vanity’s 
wild longing were to be cast out, 
something better must first take 
its place. With a woman of Sister 
Catherine’s stamp there could be 
no doubt as to what this new affec- 
tion must be. 

‘There is no life without love, 
my child,’ she said one day. ‘ We 
cannot live without love.’ 

‘Some of us will try,’ replied 
Vanity, in a hard voice. 

‘I thought once as you think,’ 
the Sister answered, with the tran- 
quillity of experience. ‘I know 
better now.’ 

‘What love have you found? 
Vanity asked dryly. 

Sister Catherine rose, and went 
across the room. 

‘I am looking at His image 
now,’ Sister Catherine said. ‘Shall 
I describe it to you ? 

‘Please,’ Vanity said, with half 
curiosity. 

‘ His face is pale. His eyes are 
cast down. Drops of blood are on 
His cheek. His hands are spread 
out and nailed to His cross.’ 

*O, I see.’ 

Vanity spoke in a disappointed 
tone. 

‘The only refuge for a broken 
heart, my child,’ the Sister said 
seriously. ‘I have looked at His 
image hanging there hour after 
hour. I have read in His worn 
face that He loves me. I have 
asked Him to accept my love in 
return; and that I may love others 
and serve them, as He did me.’ 

‘I don’t understand it,’ Vanity 
answered ; ‘and I never shall.’ 
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‘You can understand that for 
love of us He suffered and died,’ 
the Sister continued. ‘ And that 
those whom He so loved and 


pitied must deserye our love and 
pity too. There is no heart so 
broken, no life so poor, but it can 
love Him back, and find joy in lov- 
ing others as He loved.’ 

*I don’t understand it,’ Vanity 
‘It is quite beyond 


repeated. 
me.’ 

But the good Sister, not daunted, 
renewed her efforts and her in- 
structions time after time, and she 
found that Vanity began to listen, 
and to ask questions. The odd 
reckless frankness of the actress 
sometimes shocked the Sister, but 
quickened her interest in this sin- 
gular being. Sometimes she smiled 
at the way in which Vanity would 
parry her thrusts. 

‘Yes,’ Vanity said scornfally, 
‘I am not deceived. If ever I 
turned serious, it would only come 
about because first I had turned 
ugly ! 

‘ Better that,’ Sister Catherine 
remarked, ‘ than to go through life 
with a fair face and a hard and 
hardening heart.’ 

‘Yes, Vanity rejoined, with 
impetuous scorn, ‘but what is such 
goodness worth ? 

Another time she said : 

*You talk about giving up my 
own will. Well, if I had turned 
serious when I was admired and 
all that, there would have been my 
side to it; but now—’ 

‘My poor child!’ the Sister re- 
plied, ‘my poor untaught child ! 

Again Vanity remarked : 

‘In one way I am serious 
enough. I feel dull. All the seri- 
ous people are dull.’ 

‘Now, Vanity,’ Sister Catherine 
said, ‘ you told me when you heard 
my laugh outside in the garden, 
that you never heard anything so 
merry in your life ? 

So Sister Catherine gradually 
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gained She never lost an 
opportunity, and she read Vanity’s 
character with rare insight. In 
spite of all the sick actress would 
pour forth in her passionate 
broken-hearted way, the Sister 
kept repeating that life was love, 
and that there was a life of love 
open to Vanity. At times, with 
accents of scorn, she would con- 
trast this with Vanity’s old ideal ; 
and at last Vanity fairly confessed 
that the Sister’s conception of life 
was higher than her own. 

‘But I should never have even 
looked at it,’ Vanity was careful 
to add, ‘if the old life had not 
flown out of my reach. I should 
have no merit—no bravery in tak- 
ing it up.’ 

‘ At least, Vanity,’ Sister Cathe- 
rine replied, ‘if you do not take it 
up, you are guilty of cowardice.’ 

That word sank into Vanity’s 
heart ; but she veiled her feelings 
so carefully that Sister Catherine 
began to despair. All the time 
the girl’s wild reckless dream of 
Willie Snow—her passionate re- 
solve to realise her ideal, if she 
perished afterwards—her madness 
of anger at the thought of being 
baffled by the destruction of her 
beauty—were yielding to nobler 
impulses. Vanity’s nature was 
not intrinsically evil. She saw the 
beauty of goodness as sometimes 
they see it who have never dallied 
with it, facing both ways, but have 
lived in honest neglect. Still, the 
rebellion of her proud nature was 
not soon subdued. She hid her 
better self, and would answer with 
pride and mockery. At last Sister 
Catherine said one day sadly, 

‘ Vanity, I must give you up.’ 

Half an hour later she came 
back to the dark room, and heard 
the girl sobbing on her bed. It 
was the first sign of softening, and 
the sound went to the Sister's kind 
heart. 

‘There, child, there,’ she said 
00 
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soothingly; ‘you must not cry 
like that. I was not angry.’ 

Vanity’s full heart emptied itself 
now. 
‘ [have been so wild and sinfal, 
and my life is so broken up, and 
everything has gone to pieces, and 
there is nothing left! But if you 
will help me, I will live as you 
tell me, and not be afraid, and try 
to do the best I can!’ 

A little incident then sealed 
Vanity’s resolution. She felt her 
hand drawn gently towards the 
Sister, who clasped it fast, after 
which the sick girl felt tears fall- 
ing down upon it like rain. And 
Vanity knew that these were tears 
of love and joy, and all that the 
Sister had said to her about good- 
ness hecame a reality in a moment ; 
and from that hour her feet were 
set upon the way to life. 


CHAPTER XVIL 
MAUD WINS. 


‘Our “dear plots” are thwarted in all 
sorts of ways; sometimes by the Giant 
Fate of vast stature yy - 
strength; sometimes too by a grinning 
_ no bigger than one’s thumb,’— 

ONYMOUS. 


Fortuye smiled upon Mrs. Hard- 
castle. She had got Tom Pem- 
broke into her hands, which was a 
great matter. The designing old 
lady invited the young soldier to 
her house when Vanity was at- 
tacked with smallpox, and he ac- 
cepted the invitation, Maud in her 
excitement offering no objection. 
The Nevilles took refuge in a fur- 
nished house near to their own, 
which by good luck was vacant for 
a few weeks. Each day they dined 
with Mrs. Hardcastle, and in this 
way that dame was supplied with 
a variety of engines for forcing a 
way into Tom Pembroke’s heart. 
This was the smile of Fortune. 

But Fortune frowned even while 
she smiled. Mrs, Hardcastle per- 
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ceived that Tom Pembroke was 
grown cautious. He politely 
shunned too frequent intercourse 
fecling positive that Mand. had 

i itive 
warned en me excessively irate ; 
but, with worldly pradence, she 
repressed her anger, and was not 
more di le with Maud Ne- 
ville than usual, She saw that 
the advantage lay on her side, and 
doubted not but that Tom Pem- 
broke would be her son-in-law 
before the year was out. 

Maud Neville, on her part, was 
fall of apprehension. She sin- 
cerely believed that a marriage 
with Arabella Hardcastle would be 
fatal to her brother’s happiness, 
but she could not see how the 
danger was to be averted; only 
she besought Tom to do nothing 
for a month. 

‘For one month, Tom, from 
this date.’ 

‘Why a month?’ asked Tom. 

‘Just a fancy of mine, dear,’ 
Maud replied. ‘Men are always 
in such a hurry.’ 

‘You see, Maud,’ Tom argued, 
‘things must be done one time or 
another.’ 

‘ Of course, Tom ; and I want 
this done another time.’ 

Tom laughed; and Mand, who 
had most caressing ways with her 
brother, pushed on herconquest with 
twenty arts of wit and laughter, 
and common sense and sisterly 
love. At last, laughing at him, 
she said, 

‘I don’t believe Arabella can 
stand smoke. Fancy a Mrs. Tom 
Pembroke who could not stand 
smoke! You know, really '—here 
Maud donned a serious face— if 
I had not been able to stand smoke, 
I don’t believe Gussy and I would 
ever have been happy.’ 

‘What stuff you talk! Tom 
said. ‘I don’t believe you can 
stand smoke a bit better than 
Arabella,’ 
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* Can't I, * Try me.’ 

* You could not take ten whiffs 
out of this cigar—’ 

Maud laughed defiance. 

‘Real whiffs, you know,’ Tom 
explained—‘ regular clouds.’ 

‘Yes; ten real regular clouds.’ 

‘ With ten clear seconds between 
each.’ 

‘I think nothing of that.’ 

‘Mand,’ Tom cried, springing 
from his seat—they were in the 
garden—‘ if you can do it, I pro- 
mise you to bind myself over to 
keep the peace for one month.’ 

‘ Done, Tom, done !’ Maud cried, 
clapping her hands, ‘O, what 
fan! Let’s try now!’ 

‘Better train first. Retire to 
the country, and put yourself into 
experienced hands.’ 

* Now, Tom, now!’ Mand cried, 
half serious in her jest. ‘ Aha, sir, 
you are caught this time. Hand 
me the cigar.’ 

So Mand took the cigar in her 
fingers, and, rising, she assumed a 
mannish strut, and walked before 
Tom with a dandified air, as if she 
were on promenade, 

‘I have to keep time, you know,’ 
Tom said, enjoying the affair as 
much as his sister; ‘ten seconds 
between each whiff, and each whiff 
a regular cloud.’ 

‘Very good—I am ready.’ 

‘Number one!’ Tom called out. 

With rash courage, Mand suck- 
ed at her cigar, and exhaled a 
cloud that was a cloud indeed. 
Her imprudence had very nearly 
ruined her at the outset; for she 
was seized with a fit of coughing, 
and was half blinded besides. 

Tom laughed immensely. 

‘The struggle was a brief one,’ 
he called out. ‘ Owing toinsufficient 
training the champion could not 
come up when time was called.’ 

‘Couldn't he come up?’ cried 
Maud, with ‘tears running down 
her cheeks, ‘ Yes, he could.’ 

‘Time 
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‘ There I’ 

Another enormous cloud rolled 
up. Again poor Maud coughed 
and lost her eyesight. 

‘ The champion, though obvious- 
ly beaten, was still game,’ Tom 
continued. ‘Time!’ - 

Maud, thus taunted, impradent- 
ly resolved to demonstrate her 
powers, and a third volume of 
smoke issued from her trembling 
lips. 

‘Round number four —and 
last!’ Tom called out mockingly. 
‘Time !’ 

Maud spake not a word; she 
felt her powers were failing, and 
still sixty seconds of anguish were 
before her. But she replied 
bravely, with a fourth cloud. 

Tom saw that matters were get- 
ting serious, and tried to upset his 
sister by a succession of ridiculous 
sallies ; but she applied herself to 
her task with resolution. Paff 
nine had nearly finished the poor 
champion ; and her ten seconds 
were as slow as torture and sus- 
pense could make them. She was 
beaten ; she knew it; Tom saw it! 

‘Done!’ he called out in triumph. 

That word saved Maud, De- 
sperately she strung herself up for 
the last impossible effort. 

‘Time ! 

Cloud ten rolled up, and Maud 
had won the day. 

‘But O, Tom,’ she said, ‘I am 
sick, and choked, and blind. You 
must give me your arm and take 
me into the house. But, Tom— 
this is the 29th of November. 
Until December 29th you can’t 
and sha’n’t—’ 

What, she did not say. Tom 
knew well enough. Perhaps he 
was not displeased ; but husbands 
are lost and won in curious ways, 
and those ten whiffs of smoke con- 
signed Arabella Hardcastle to 
single blessedness, and defeated 
the lifelong machinations of her 


mighty mother. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 
ELEGANT EXTRACTS. 
‘When found, make a note of.’ 
Cartas CuTTLe. 

Evenixe by evening the whole 
party assembled around Mrs. 
Hardcastle’s table. Between Maud 
Neville and Mrs. Hardcastle there 
was a constant exchange of hostili- 
ties, but still—so ladies manage 
their differences—no open procla- 
mationof war. Only Maud would 
come to her husband secretly, 
and tell him of each fresh rebuff 
which she had to endure, and the 
good-natured Augustus would fire 
up. 

‘Now, Maundy, look here: to- 
night that old woman shall have 
it back.’ 

‘Not on my account,’ Maud 
would say. 

‘In a perfectly quiet way, you 
know, Maud. In mystyle, Augus- 
tus would explain. ‘No row; but 
the work shall be done.’ 

*Gussy,’ Maud would answer, 
‘if you fire up so, I can never tell 
you anything again.’ 

In this way Mistress Maud 
would first kindle her husband's 
resentment and then try to quench 
it, but at last he formed a plan 
and carried it out. 

Mrs. Hardcastle had invited the 
Rector of the parish to join the 
party that evening. The rector 
was a gentleman of fine and simple 
character and vast learning, but 
he stood in profound awe of Mrs. 
Hardcastle. The table was ar- 
ranged so that the Rector sat next 
to Mrs. Hardcastle; Tom Pem- 
broke and Arabella side by side ; 
Augustus taking the post of mas- 
ter of the feast, and Maud sitting 
between her husband and the 
clergyman. The dinner was a 
good one, and Augustus, who had 
an artistic sense in cookery, would 
not unmask his battery until the 
serious business of the hour was 
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done. But overa plate of cabinet- 
pudding Augustus fired his first 
shot. 

‘ Have you ever read '—address- 
ing the dame—‘Goldsmith’s poem, 
“The Double Transformation ” ? 

‘ Rector,’ Mrs. Hardcastle said, 
addressing the clergyman, in re- 
cognition of his literary research, 
‘was not Goldsmith the person 
who wrote The Vicar of Wake- 

jield ? 

The Rector said yes. 

‘Thank you, Rector. 
now, Augustus,’ 

‘«'The Double Transformation,”’ 
Augustus continued blandly, ‘ tells 
the story of a man who fell in love 
with a lady on account of her re- 
markable beauty.’ 

‘I dislike such stories,’ Mrs. 
Hardcastle said. ‘Men should be 
taught to marry for something else 
than beauty. Beauty is often vain’ 
—she glanced at her daughter— 
‘but sense and knowledge of the 
world and good breeding are the 
essentials in a wife. Rector, what 
do you say?’ 

The Rector replied thatsense and 
knowledge of the world and good 
breeding were excellent qualities 
in a wife. 

‘ Just so, We always do agree, 
Rector,’ Mrs. Hardcastle rejoined, 
‘ Augustus, go on.’ 

‘The poem,’ Augustes continued, 
with dangerous civility, ‘quite sup- 
ports your view. This man’s name 
was Jack Bookworm. After 
marrying this beautiful lady he 
finds that he has made a great 
mistake.’ 

‘Just what I said,’ remarked 
Mrs. Hardcastle.. ‘What else 
could he expect?’ with a glance at 
Tom Pembroke. 

‘Poor Jack discovers that his 
wife lives for admiration, is care- 
less about home comfort, slatternly 
in private, and an unmitigated 
shrew.’ 

* A most excellent moral,’ Mrs. 


Go on 
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Hardcastle exclaimed. 
what do you say?’ 

The Rector thought the moral 
most excellent. 

‘We always do agree, Rector,’ 
the old lady said, highly satis- 
fied. 

‘In short,’ continued Augustus, 
‘ poor Jack Bookworm sees all the 
charms he once admired become 
defects through frivolity and in- 
dolence and bad temper.’ 

‘ Because,’ commented Mrs. 
Hardcastle, ‘where there is bad 
temper, adieu happiness.’ With a 
glance at Maud Neville. 

‘This, then, is the poor fellow’s 
experience : 


* Rector, 


“And as her faults each day were known, 
He thinks her features coarser grown ; 
He fancies every vice she shows, 

Or thins her lips or points her nose ; 

Whenever.rage or envy ri 

How wide her mouth, 
eyes.” , 


how wild her 


‘Do you know, Rector,’ Mrs. 
Hardcastle said, ‘this must be a 
very useful work. Suppose we 
have it printed, and distribute it in 
the parish. What do you say?’ 

The Rector thought that if it 
were printed, and distributed in 
the parish in places where it would 
do good, there probably might be 
good results, 

‘All of a sudden,’ continued 
Augustus, ‘ the beauty catches the 
smallpox.’ 

‘The beauty catches what?’ 
called out Tom Pembroke, who 
had been half asleep. ‘ What did 
she catch, Augustus ?’ 

‘Smallpox ; and her beautiful 
face is ruined.’ 

‘Poor little thing,’ said Tom 
compassionately ; ‘that was a hard 
hit.’ 

Mrs. Hardcastle sat erect, and 
silent, 

‘But from that hour she be- 
comes a true, loving wife. All 
her old admirers are gone. Only 
Jack is left. She resolves now to 
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try to please Jack. The only way 
she can manage that is by being 
kind and good-humoured and duti- 
ful. Like a sensible woman she 
accepts the position, and the result 
is that— 


“No more presuming on her sway, 
She learns good-nature every day ; 
Serencly gay, and fixed in duty, 
Jack finds his wife a perfect beauty.”’ 


Profound silence followed. 

‘Now, Mrs. Hardcastle,’ con- 
tinned Augustus, ‘you see how 
fully your idea is carried out, that 
beauty is vain |’ 

Maud Neville looked at her 
husband in wonder. This cool 
sarcastic method with such an ad- 
versary was beyond her powers. 

‘I was thinking to-day,’ Au- 
gustus went on calmly, ‘of that 
young woman Vanity Hardware. 
What a brave thing she has done ! 
From what Sister Catherine says, 
I am afraid her beauty is in great 
danger.’ 

‘In danger!’ called out Mrs. 
Hardcastle. ‘It is gone. She is 
a terrible object ! 

‘I was thinking about this girl,’ 
continued Augustus —‘so truly 
brave. I am afraid in the past 
she was semewhat frivolous.’ 

‘ Frivolous !’ ejaculated Mrs. 
Hardcastle, in awful accents. ‘Is 
that what you call it }—Maud /’ 

‘Sister Catherine tells me,’ Au- 
gustus proceeded, with perfect tem- 
per, ‘ that she has grown quite fond 
of Vanity Hardware. She finds her 
educated, with good ideas; and 
the worst thing about her is the 
traces of her early frivolity.’ 

Nobody spoke. Only Tom 
Pembroke listened with obvious 
interest. 

‘ Bat,’ said Augustus, ‘if after 
this brave act, and after the loss 
of her remarkable beauty, the less 
creditable portion of her character 
should drop away, and its finer 
qualities assume their trae place, 
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she might be more calculated to 
make a husband happy than in 
her old days.’ 

* Precisely ’ called out Tom Pem- 
broke. ‘ And if a fellow—any fel- 
low, I mean—were to marry her, 
he might make her happy and 
himself too, and might reward a 

deed.’ 

‘Mr. Pembroke,’ Mrs. Hard- 
castle called out, ‘ the rewarding of 
good deeds is for Providence, not 
for creatures like us.’ 

‘T assure you,’ Tom said apolo- 
getically, ‘I meant no harm,’ 

‘ What Tom means is this,’ said 
Augustus Neville—‘ a woman like 
Vanity Hardware hopes to be 
married for her beauty. She has 
no other fortune. She loses her 
beauty by a brave womanly act. 
Tom means that a good man might 
say to her, “I shall marry you, 
and love you and honour you with 
that seamed face more than when 
your beauty was untouched ; and 
as you have lost your beauty by 
your own generosity, so I shall 
restore to you beauty’s best dower, 
a husband’s love.”’ 

Again there was silence. Some- 
how this good-natured Augustus 
Neville could always silence Mrs. 
Hardcastle. Only the Rector 
looked up, his pale cheeks glowing 
with the approval of a man ac- 
customed to praise noble actions. 

* Such an act,’ he said, ‘ would 
be manly indeed.’ Then he added 
diffidently, ‘ At least, that is what 
I say.’ 

Old Mrs, Hardcastle had borne 
as best she might the accumula- 
tion of aggravating ideas with 


which her tormentor had so in- 


geniously loaded her. This word 
of the Rector’s was the last straw, 
and broke her back. 

‘Rector ! she called out, in a 
stern voice, ‘you forget; I did 
not ask you to say anything.’ 


It was the Ist of December, 
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and the Nevilles were back in 
their home. They had a family 
luncheon-party, and the weather 
was so mild that they strolled 
out upon the lawn, Mrs. Hard- 
castle and Arabella and Tom Pem- 
broke were there; and the old 
lady hoped that at last her grand 
scheme was about to be crowned 
with success. A few blossoms 
still lingered on the flower-beds ; 
here and there a faded leaf hung 
on a stripped branch, and stood 
motionless in the still frosty air; 
one or two wintry birds were 
piping a few afternoon notes, and 
the December sun was westering 
fast. It was pleasant strolling on 
that well-kept lawn. 

Suddenly two figures rounded 
the evergreen shrubbery : one was 
Sister Catherine ; the other, though 
closely veiled, they all immediately 
knew to be Vanity Hardware. 
Tom Pembroke turned quite pale, 
and trembled; old Mrs. Hard- 
castle bustled off another way, and 
Mand Neville went to meet-her 
visitor. 

‘I have brought this child to 
see you,’ the Sister said. ‘She is 
going to London next week.’ 

Maud Neville came up to Vanity 
and caught her hands: so full was 
she of what the girl had done, and 
what she had lost, that her tears 
flowed too fast for speech. 

‘O Vanity, what can I say to 
you, my brave child? What can 
I say to you? Ifit were one’s own 
loss, one might say, “God’s will 
be done!” How can I say it for 
you? 

‘ Maud,’ Sister Catherine said, 
‘God's ways are not our ways, 
Look here.’ 

Gently as a mother lifts a new- 
born infant’s veil she raised the 
covering from Vanity’s face, and 
there was all the beauty untouched, 
enhanced, it seemed, by the linger- 
ing palior of her illness, and still 
more by the tears with which her 
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eyes had filled in reply to Maud 
Neville’s sympathy. She looked 
so lovely, so sweet, so chastened, 
that she might have sat for a 
picture of the Madonna. 

*O, thank God !’ warm-hearted 
Maud Neville called out, hardly 
knowing what she said, ‘ Why 
did you not tell me before? But 
you were right; the surprise is 
best. O Vanity, I must be the 
first to kiss you 

Which she did; then gently 
holding Vanity back a little, she 
looked at her : 

* Not a trace,’ she cried, exult- 
ing, ‘ not a trace ! 

‘There you are wrong,’ Vanity 
replied, a gleam of the old vivacity 
playing over her tears ; ‘there is 
one mark,’ 

She showed the place on her 
left cheek—one tiny pit ; and with 
yet another glimpse of her old 
self, said, 

* Look here ? 

And when she smiled, the mark 


melted away into the daintiest 
dimple in the world, and she 
looked prettier than ever. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


EVIL SURMISES. 


* So thou be true, 
Slander doth but approve thy. worth the 
. greater.’ 


Arter this Tom Pembroke fell 
in love with Vanity Hardware, 
head over ears, as plain folk say. 
Augustus Neville knew it. His 
sister Maud knew it. And the 
redoubtable Mrs. Hardcastle knew 
it. 

It is a pity that so great and 
vigorous a lady should step into 
publicity just as this little novel is 

ing. Mrs. Hardcastle was of 
strong will, and had always ends 
of her own in view, added to which 
she took a highly moral view of 


life. The grand feature of her 
morality was the conviction, which 
never wavered, that the rectitude 
of the universe was on her side, 
whatever she did. Consequently 
the moment Mrs. Hardcastle found 
that people were acting in opposi- 
tion to herself she was fully assured 
that they must be wilfully doing 
wrong, and henceforth she dealt 
with them on moral grounds—a 
method which gave her a tremend- 
ous advantage in all her under- 
takings, from the greatest scheme 
down to the smallest domestic 
scuffle. 

Mrs. Hardcastle settled in her 
mind that it was the duty of Tom 
Pembroke to marry her daughter 
Arabella. From this it followed 
that in falling in love with Vanity 
Hardware he had done wrong. 
Mrs. Hardcastle felt, therefore, that 
in trying to baulk his design she 
was, morally speaking, coming to 


- the rescue. In fact, she almost 


led herself to believe that she was 
not thinking of Arabella half so 
much as of this poor heathenish 
Tom Pembroke who was being led 
away to ruin. She attacked Sister 
Catherine : 

‘My dear’—whenever Mrs, 
Hardcastle was fully in her work 
she always called people ‘my 
dear’—‘how could you take up 
that horrid girl? 

‘She was in danger of her life 
when I found her in the hospital,’ 
the Sister replied. ‘I tried to 
teach her where peace can be 
found,’ 

‘Did you not see that she was 
a horrid girl ? 

‘I did not. She was untaught, 
headstrong, passionate, but not bad- 
hearted.’ 


‘She is a horrid girl,’ Mrs. 
Hardcastle repeated. ‘My dear, 
I have reason for what I say.’ 

Actually her loudness and her 
assurance half staggered the good 
unworldly Sister. 
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With equal boldness she attacked 
Maud Neville. 

‘Tell me. Is Tom going to 
marry that objectionable woman ? 

‘ Strangerthings have happened,’ 
Mand answered. 

‘ Do you approve? 

Maud hesitated. 

‘Now, my dear,’ cried Mrs. 
Hardcastle, seizing Maud’s hands 
with unwonted warmth, ‘we must 
all combine. She is an adventuress, 
can you not see? All that parade 
of courage was only a trap. And 
then that pretence about the face 
being marked—’ 

‘There was no pretence there,’ 
said honest Maud. ‘The doctor 
believed her face would be ruined.’ 

‘Doctor! doctor! Don’t doctor 
me!’ called out the old lady. 
‘Don’t tell me a woman like her 
did not know the state of her own 
face! Trash, my dear, trash !’ 


The wily dame saw that Maud 
Neville felt misgivings too. She 
spoke next to Augustus; remon- 


strated about Tom throwing him- 
self away; then finding that 
Augusius would not yield that 
point, she made her grand assault, 
and declared that V anity’s character 
was questionable, and her ante- 
cedents bad. She would disgrace 
the family sooner or later. In 
short, so powerfally did Mrs. Hard- 
castle state her case that even 
Augustus confessed such a mar- 
riage to be risky, and admitted 
that five years hence Tom Pem- 
broke might thank them for 
interfering. 

Emboldened by her success, she 
went for Tom Pembroke himself. 
Tom was in very low spirits. He 
felt opposition in the air. Maud, 
whose love and honesty were un- 
questionable, treated the subject of 
his heart with a kindly but manifest 
reluctance, which pained the soldier 
more than any words. 

‘Tom,’ the old lady said, ‘ you 
have let that young woman’s face 
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run away with you. I know all 
about it. Madness, Tom, mad- 
ness! She is a horrid woman |’ 

‘Look here, Mrs, Hardcastle,’ 
Tom broke out, ‘ this won’t do.’ 

‘You may be angry,’ she an- 
swered, with her own moral courage. 
‘But better the truth should be 
spoken than your life blasted.’ 

‘Miss Hardware is a lady,’ Tom 
said. ‘Her mother was a good 
woman,’ 

‘Trash!’ Mrs, Hardcastle called 
out. ‘I speak of herself, not of 
her mother.’ 

‘Yes, Mrs. Hardcastle,’ Tom 
replied cleverly enough. ‘ But I 
remember your saying to me many 
times, ‘“‘ Find a good mother, and 
you find a good daughter.”’ 

This was staggering. It was 
one of the old lady’s pet aphorisms, 
being an ingenious lateral tribute 
to herself and her Arabella. She 
had spoken the word too often to 
deny it; but her resources were 
not exhausted. 

‘ It is all (rash about her mother 
being good!’ she retorted angrily. 
‘I don’t believe a word of it? 

Which was reckless, and here 
she made a slip. Three days after, 
Tom Pembroke came to his sister 
and said : 

‘I discovered that Catherine 
was intimate with the clergyman 
in whose parish Mrs, Hardware 
passed her youth. He is now an 
aged man, and of the highest cha- 
racter. I asked Catherine to write 
and inquire of him what he knew 
of Vanity’s mother. There is the 
answer.’ 

The letter was written in the 
tremulous characters of age. The 
old clergyman said he had baptised 
poor Mrs, Hardware, and well re- 
membered her beautiful babe. He 
knew her as a child, and had pre- 
pared her for confirmation. Later 
on, he said, he had officiated at her 
wedding, ‘and with an aching heart,’ 
he added, ‘ for we all trembled for 
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her. Then ensued her life of suf- 
fering. But when she lay on her 
death-bed,’ so he continued, ‘ she 
wrote for me, and I came to her 
and stayed with her to the end.’ 

This touching letter closed with 
these sentences: 

‘Poor dear creature, her own 
loving heart betrayed her for life, 
and led her into misery; but if 
ever there was a high-minded wo- 
man it was poor Susan Hardware. 
I wonder what has become of her 
daughter, a pretty little creature, 
who was quite broken-hearted to 
see her mother die? The mother’s 
last prayers were for her. If the 
seed of the righteous are not for- 
saken, that girl will come to good.’ 

Maud read the letter, and her 
honest eyes filled with tears. 

‘No more need be said on that 
subject,’ she remarked. 

Mrs. Hardcastle was greatly 
surprised to find at her next visit 


that her judgments upon poor - 


Vanity no longer commanded the 
same respect and awe which they 
did three days before. She was 
quickly informed about the letter, 
and asked to see it. 

When she read the closing words 
she threw it on the table in great 
anger. 

‘I consider such language simply 
irreverent. I hate people who 
quote Scripture on all occasions.’ 

Augustus and Maud were pre- 
sent, and Augustus, who was 
shocked with her violence, said 
severely, 

‘I think an aged clergyman 
may be allowed to express his mind 
on such a subject in what language 
he thinks best,’ 

Even Mrs. Hardcastle saw she 
had gone too far. 

‘Well, well,’ she said, beating 
an awkward retreat, ‘ there is one 
thing certain—the old man is in 
his dotage ! 
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VANITY RENOUNCES LOVE, 
‘I will love no more, no more!’ 


Axp thus, to make what was in 
action a long story appear in nar- 
rative as a very short story indeed, 
Tom Pembroke made up his mind 
to ask Vanity Hardware to marry 
him. He concealed nothing. He 
consulted Maud, he consulted 
Augustus ; the two advised toge- 
ther, as husband and wife will. 
What motives led them to so sur- 
prising a decision we need not in- 
quire. Both said, Ask her. 

As Vanity was a guest in the 
house of the Nevilles, and an 
orphan without a protector, they 
all agreed that to take her by 
surprise would be improper. So 
Maud Neville said she would ac- 
quaint Vanity with the sentiments 
of her brother, and inquire if the 
proposal would be such as she 
would entertain. This was well- 
bred behaviour, but Augustus re- 
marked that of course a poor girl 
like Miss Hardware must jamp at 
so dazzling an offer; Maud, how- 
ever, had her doubts. With her 
habitual frankness, but with the 
utmost delicacy, Maud told the 
actress how matters stood; but if 
Vanity had been an earl’s daughter 
she could not have been treated 
with greater consideration, Mrs, 
Neville never hinted that her bro- 
ther being a handsome young sol- 
dier with three thousand a year, 
and Vanity a nondescript player 
with a pretty face for her fortune, 
the only conceivable answer would 
be, How lucky I am! No; she 
spoke of her brother with affection 
and admiration, said a few words 
about his position and his income, 
and then wound up gracefully, 

‘After all, the important ques- 
tion for my brother now is not 
what his sister thinks of his merits, 
but how you regard them? 

Maud had scarcely looked at 
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Vanity all this time ; now raising 
her eyes, she saw that the actress 
was pale, agitated, and ready to 
burst into tears. Somehow this 
pleased Mand. There was no 
mere feminine exultation about 
Vanity, nor any affected confusion. 
It was real feeling that was ex- 
pressed in her face, and not such 
feeling, thought watchful Mand, 
as augured well for Tom Pem- 
broke. 

‘Will you sit down? Vanity 
said ; for Maud had come into her 
guest’s room, and was standing 
beside her. ‘Sit here, please. [ 
have a great deal to say to you.’ 

Maud sat down. Vanity walked 
over to the window, and settling 
herself on a high ottoman, and 
resting her face against the pane, 
said in a tone as of soliloquy, 

‘I wonder how I ought to 

in? 

Maud said nothing, not knowing 
what to say. Presently Vanity 
looked at her. 

‘I like you. I shall speak freely 
to you.’ 

* Thank you,’ Maud said. ‘ You 
are very kind.’ 

‘Shall I tell you what I have 
been ’—what I am ? 

‘If you please,’ Maud said again, 
finding in her wonder nothing else 
to say. 

‘ Fifteen years ago I was alittle 
sickly child with a dying mother, 
who was, 0, so patient and good ! 
Now she has been fifteen years an 
angel in heaven. And a father— 
O God, forgive me for what I was 
going to say !’ 

‘Vanity,’ Maud said, rising 
with tears in her eyes, ‘I know all 
about this. Don’t say any more.’ 

‘Do sit still,’ Vanity said, ‘and 
listen to me. 

‘Mamma knew for a long time 
that she must die. What pains 
she took to teach me all she could! 
Even nice little ways and move- 
ments, Above all, she tried to 


make me good. I well remember 
when they took her out of the 
house—I was not let go to the 
funeral—how I cast myself down 
in her empty room, and prayed the 
prayer she taught me, and vowed 
that I would be like her, and get to 
her as soon as I could,’ 

Vanity stopped. There was no 
tremor in her melancholy voice, 
and her eyes showed no signs of 
tears. So much could not be said 
for Mand Neville. 

‘Bat that passed off,’ Vanity 
continued. ‘At that time we were 
fairly prosperous, and there was 
much to divert my mind. I was 
taught to sing and dance and to 
make myself attractive. At four- 
teen I went on the stage, Till 
then my father had maintained a 
good position, and I wanted for 
nothing. He was tolerably kind 
to me too, and 1 had plenty of 
friends, such as they were. 

‘Our life for the next seven 
years was full of change. Some- 
times we had money, sometimes 
we had none. Sometimes I had 
twenty dresses, sometimes only 
one. All that time I never en- 
tered a church, never thought of 
anything but gaiety and the pre- 
sent. Then bad days came. My 
father had to fly and hide himself. 

‘ Living in concealment and soli- 
tude, I met a man who was struck 
by me, and loved me, O, what a 
time that was! He seemed to me 
all that heart could wish, He 
asked me to marry him. I warned 
him that I was not fit for him. 
He persisted. I yielded. I let 
my heart go.. O, let me not think 
of that time any more. It was 
too wild in its daring dreams. 

‘Then he deserted me. Some 
stories were told, and he was weak, 
and he married another woman. 
My heart was broken. Then my 
father— died, and I had a dreadful 
illness. Then I came to you. 
And then—’ 
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.‘ All the rest I know, Vanity.’ 
‘Not all. Not the most deadly 
Mrs. Neville, for weeks 
after I was with you my fixed 
resolution was, at all costs, to win 
that man’s heart back, to revenge 
myself on the woman who had 
robbed me and blasted my future. 
I lived that wicked life over and 
over in my thoughts, and then the 
smallpox came, 

‘I believed that my face was 
hopelessly disfigured. And then, 
after planning suicide twenty—fifty 
times in my frenzy and despair, 
my heart was changed. ©, how 
good Sister Catherine was! I did 
repent—I believe I did heartily 
repent of my wickedness. I saw 
how detestable I had become. My 
old passionate self seemed to sepa- 
rate from me and recede farther 
and farther, and every day I de- 
spised that image more. Not for 
all the world would I again be the 
Vanity Hardware that I was a 
little while ago. An infatuated, 


deluded, self-deloding woman, 
reckless, wicked, all for love of a 
man whom I pity now rather than 
care for, since my eyes are opened 
about myself and him. And then 
I found that my fears had no foun- 


dation. My face was uninjured. 
Thank God, when I discovered 
that, my resoiution did not waver. 
No; my desire for a new life was 
more settled than ever.’ 

Vanity stopped. Maud did not 
speak. 

‘Now, Mrs. Neville,’ Vanity 
continued, in a somewhat stern 
tone, ‘would you like me for a 
sister-in-law ? 

* I have told you,’ Maud replied 
calmly. ‘ Your frankness has not 
altered my mind.’ 

‘Would your brother care for 
me if he knew all this ?’ 

‘ Vanity ! who could bear to tell 
all their thoughts? You con- 
quered temptation.’ 
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‘ But ought not your brother to 
know all I have now told you? 

‘No,’ Maud said slowly. ‘I 
do not see the necessity.’ 

‘So be it.’ 

Vanity slipped from her otto- 
man, and then crossing the room, 
she took Mrs. Neville by the hand. 

‘There is no necessity for him 
to know. Mrs. Neville, tell your 
brother he is good, kind, amiable 
—I might have loved him once. 
But my mind was made up some 
time ago. I shall never love any 
man again.’ 

* Vanity !’ 

‘I am not fit for a good man’s 
love. I know what an evil affec- 
tion has made me—how near it 
led me to be what in my better 
moments I should hate. No; I 
will love no more,’ 

‘Vanity, Vanity! you are un- 
just to yourself.’ 

‘I have expelled love from my 
heart. It betrayed my feelings 
once. It made me the slave of 
low unworthy desires. Love shall 
enter my heart no more.’ 

‘You are overdone—excited,’ 
said Maud gently. ‘You think 
harshly of yourself. Time will 
soften these feelings.’ 

On a small bracket in a corner 
of the room was set a statuette, a 
woman with downcast face and 
streaming hair, gazing on a Cross 
which she held in her drooping 
hand, Vanity pointed to it. 

‘ Strange that statue should be 
there. I have looked at it so often. 
It is the image of my heart.’ 

‘Vanity! It has been there for 
years.’ 

‘Speak to it,’ said Vanity. 
‘Bid the bosom rise and fall, and 
the cheeks glow, and the eyes light 
up. Tell the head to rise. And 
when the marble obeys you, then 
bid me love again. For that 
stone is not so dead to human love 
as I.’ 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

MISS AND I TALK THINGS OVER. 

‘ Anp now, Doctor,’ miss said, 
speaking very gravely, ‘what of 
Vanity Hardware ? 

‘ Miss,’ I said, ‘the young wo- 
man states her case well.’ 

‘Do you like her, Doctor? 

‘Well, you see, miss,’ said I, 
‘the young woman sailed very near 
the wind. Uncommon near the 
wind.’ 

Miss looked at me in an odd sort 
of way, her head down, just gaz- 
ing under her eyebrows — you 
understand—and touching her lips 
with the feather of the pen, as of 
old, 

* Do you think old Mrs, Hard- 
castle ever sailed ‘ uncommon 
near the wind”? 

‘ Miss,’ I said, a little flustered, 
‘that is a hard question to ask 
me. You see, she is an elderly 
lady, and has lived a good many 
years out and in. What have we 
to do with Mrs. Hardcastle ? 

* She disliked Vanity.’ 

‘True, miss,’ I replied. ‘ But 
if you will excuse a homely man, 
miss, when the pot called the kettle 
black, it was bad language and bad 
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behaviour in the pot. But the 
kettle was black all the same.’ 

Do you know, she laughed out- 
right ; the most good-natured lady 
ever I saw ! 

‘ And you observe, miss,’ I con- 
tinued, gaining courage, ‘ there was 
Mrs. Neville—an uncommon nice 
lady—thesort of lady for my money 
—she was staggered at Vanity’s 
conduct for a time. It’s quite 
plain, miss, she was staggered for 
a time.’ 

Miss did not deny it. 

‘Well now, Doctor,’ she said, 
with a sweet smile, but something 
sad in it, ‘ Vanity has the offer of 
Tom Pembroke. A brilliant offer. 
A wealthy, handsome man. Will 
she marry him? 

‘Not at first, miss,’ said I, 
pondering. ‘ Not all at once. She 
will think of what she said about 
the statue. In fact, miss, I 
shouldn’t wonder if she waits a bit. 
Until, we'll say, she can slip the 
statue away on the quiet. Throw 
it into the fish-pond, perhaps.’ 

‘ And then she will marry Tom 
Pembroke ? 

‘If she does not,’ said I, ‘she 
is not a woman, and my name is 
not John Book.’ 


(To be continued.) 








WHERE MR. PECKOVER SPENT HIS SUMMER. 
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Tue Acropolis Club, familiarly 
designated by those connected 
with it the ‘Crop,’ can hardly 
claim to rank among the choicest 
or best-frequented establishments 
of its kind, being a very ordinary- 
looking structure, and boasting, 
at least as far as its exterior is 
concerned, no single ornamental 
feature distinguishing it from the 
adjoining block. As to its precise 
locality, if we say that it is situ- 
ated in one of the lateral thorough- 
fares between St. James’s Street 
and the Haymarket, the definition 
will be sufficiently accurate for 
our purpose. It is not by any 
means an exclusive club, nor are 
candidates for admission exposed 
to chew the cud of patience until 
@ vacancy occurs; on the con- 
trary, funds being generally low, 
a properly qualified postulant for 
election, provided that the pay- 
ment of his entrance-fee and first 
year’s subscription be duly effected, 
is at once enrolled among its 
members. These are of a very 
miscellaneous order, including 
barristers (mostly briefless), clerks 
in public offices, with a sprinkling 
of authors and journalists, and a 
tolerably numerous contingent of 
individuals chiefly credited with 
sporting proclivities, but osten- 
sibly exercising no profession 
whatever. This mixed fraternity, 
however, get on very well to- 
gether, an entire absence of cere- 
mony and ‘ stand-offishness ’ being 
one of the fundamental character- 
istics of the ‘ Crop;’ and nowhere 
is the mutual good-fellowship of 
its frequenters more apparent than 
during the nocturnal gatherings 


in the small but cosily-appointed 
smoking-room. 

It was in this favourite lounge 
that, on a certain July evening, 
or rather night, for the small 
hours were fast approaching, some 
half a dozen votaries of the sooth- 
ing weed still lingered, discussing 
sundry plans and projects having 
reference to the coming dead 
season. 

‘If any of you fellows are up 
to a walking tour next month,’ 
said Augustus Tracy, an ex- 
‘ Varsity’ graduate, and now a 
dilettante tenant of chambers in 
the Temple, ‘I’ve chalked out a 


+ jolly three weeks in Wales, with 


Snowdon to wind up with. No 
use asking you, Lymington, I 
suppose 1 

* Not in the least, my dear boy,’ 
replied the personage addressed, 
almost as great an enthusiast in 
racing matters as the late Mr. 
George Payne himself. ‘I’m 
booked for the Sussex fortnight, 
then for Deauville, and must be 
back in time for York and the 
Leger. Perhaps Peckover will 
join you.’ 

‘Tommy !’ shouted Harry Dug- 
dale, the youngest of the party ; 
‘he was never so far out of town 
in his life. Gravesend and a 
happy day at Rosherville are 
more in his line, ain’t they, old 
man? 

‘With a diet strictly limited to 
shrimps,’ blandly suggested an- 
other. ‘ Potted for breakfast by 
way of variety.’ 

‘It's all very well to chaff,’ 
retorted the object of these plea- 
santries, a thin, wizen-faced indi- 
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vidual, with a nose resembling 
that of the ‘man with the iron 
chest’ in Mr. Sala’s Make Your 
Game ; ‘ but, as it happens, the 
cap doesn’t fit. I think of going 
to the Engadine.’ 

At this unexpected statement, 
uttered in a tone of considerable 
self-importance, the entire assem- 
bly burst into an _ irrepressible 
roar of merriment, which Mr. 
Peckover took in very good part, 
merely observing that he was not 
aware of having said anything 
particularly ridiculous. 

‘Why, Tommy,’ gasped Dug- 
dale, half choking with laughter, 
‘how can we help it ! Fancy your 
screwing up courage to shell out 
the needful in such a reckless 
way! Which is it to be, Cook 
or Gaze? 

‘ Don’t put expensive ideas into 
his head,’ said Lymington. ‘If 
Tommy’s the man I take him for, 
he'll cross the Channel in a cattle- 
boat, and walk the rest of the 
way to get himself in training.’ 

‘ With no luggage to speak of,’ 
chimed in Tracy. ‘A pair of 
socks and a toothbrush.’ 

‘Leave Tommy alone to do the 
thing cheaply,’ interposed a clerk 
of the F.O., who had not hitherto 
spoken. ‘ He’s a lucky beggar to 
be able to cut the village. Only 
wish I had the chance, instead of 
stewing here while you fellows 
are having a good time of it 

‘Why is Conway like a three- 
year-old that doesn’t get off when 
the flag falls ? asked Lymington. 
‘Give it up? Because he’s left 
at the post.’ 

‘Ugh! muttered the gentle- 
man alluded to, in a tone of deep 
disgust. ‘If Frank begins to talk 
shop I’m off; and, suiting the 
action to the word, he left the 
room, followed soon after by the 
remainder of the party. 


‘I’m in for it now,’ said Mr. 
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Peckover to himself, as he slowly 
regained his third-floor attic in a 
by-street near Leicester Square. 
*I must go now, there’s no help 
for it. That tongue of mine is 
always getting me into a scrape, 
and how to see my way out of it 
I’m shot if I know. Unless, in- 
deed ’—here an idea appeared to 
strike him, and a smile gradually 
illuminated his lantern-jawed 
face—‘ yes, that might do, and 
no one need be an atom the wiser. 
I'll think it over.’ 


It will doubtless have been 
gathered from the foregoing con- 
versation that ‘Tommy’ was 
habitually regarded by his fellow- 
members of the ‘ Crop’ as a legiti- 
mate butt for their quips and 
cranks, and certainly not without 
reason. He was inordinately self- 
conceited, and as incurably ad- 
dicted to boasting as Theodore 
Hook’s Jack Brag, a weakness 
which occasionally involved him 
in unforeseen difficulties requiring 
considerable ingenuity to sur- 
mount. No one knew exactly 
what his means were, but he was 
popularly credited with the faculty 
of making a shilling go farther 
than any one else, and of keeping 
up appearances—either on prin- 
ciple or compulsorily—at the 
smallest possible cost. It is not, 
therefore, surprising that the an- 
nouncement of his intended expe- 
dition should have produced on 
his hearers the effect of a prepos- 
terous bravado; nor is it at all 
unlikely that, if he had reflected 
on the consequences of his impru- 
dent slip of the tongue, our hero 
would have been precisely of the 
same opinion. It was, however, 
now too late to draw back; his 
forthcoming trip had become a 
standing joke in the smoking- 
room of the club, and he could 
only escape from the nightly 
badgering of his tormentors by 
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putting his project into execution 
without further delay. 

* You will have lots to tell us 
when you come back,’ said Dug- 
dale, when Mr. Peckover had 
finally ‘appointed his departure 
for the following day; ‘a fellow 
like you is safe to have no end of 
adventures, and we shall expect a 
full and circumstantial account of 
them. Shouldn’t wonder in the 
least if you met your fate over 
there, and brought back a Mrs. 
Tommy |’ 

‘ More unlikely things than that 
have happened,’ simpered the red- 
nosed man, intensely gratified by 
the suggestion, and daintily finger- 
ing one of his scanty whiskers ; 
‘and if anything approaching my 
ideal of female perfection should 
fall in my way, I don’t say that I 
might not be tempted to—’ 

‘Qualify for Hanwell,’ inter- 
rupted Tracy, a professed disciple 
of Malthus; ‘on the fallacious 
principle that where one can dine, 
two can.’ 

‘Shut up, Tracy,’ quietly ob- 
served Lymington, with a wink 
at the others. Tommy's an old 
hand; he'll run a waiting race, 
and won’t enter for the stakes 
unless they are worth the trouble.’ 

* Not if he knows it,’ said Mr, 
Peckover, amid a general roar. 

It was natural enough, the in- 
tending tourist’s economical pro- 
pensities taken into consideration, 
that, as a necessary prelude to his 
journey, he should have invested 
a few shillings in the purchase of 
a secondhand copy of Bedeker, 
externally much the worse for 
wear, and liberally besprinkled 
with ink-stains by one or other 
of its former owners. A less _in- 
telligible proceeding was the north- 
westerly instead of south-easterly 
route adopted by the driver of the 
hansom chartéred for the convey- 
ance of the traveller and his 
modest baggage, thereby render- 
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ing it a matter of uncertainty 
from which port was to be effected 
the crossing of the Channel. As, 
however, Mr. Peckover rather 
prided himself on his originality, 
and never did anything like other 
people, it may safely be concluded 
that he had his own reasons for 
this unusual and apparently in- 
comprehensible détour. What they 
were we may possibly learn here- 


October came at last, and with 
it the return to their accustomed 
haunts of most of our club-men 
from their various excursions, 
Conway alone having as yet been 
denied the privilege of exchang- 
ing the monotony of the ‘ deserted 
village’ for ‘ fresh fields and pas- 
tures new.’ Lymington, who had 
spotted the winner at Deauville, 
and had been equally successful 
at Doncaster, was in high feather, 
and Tracy, although limping a 
little from the effects of an invo- 
luntary slide from the top to the 
bottom of a Cambrian hill, looked 
all the better for his trip. These 
two and Harry Dugdale were in 
undisturbed possession of the 
smoking-room, lazily discussing 
what they had done and seen, 
when the door suddenly opened, 
and Mr. Peckover, leisurely saun- 
tering in, greeted the assembled 
trio with a patronising nod. 

‘Tommy, by all that’s refresh- 
ing! exclaimed Dugdale. ‘The 
very man to “cheer and not 
inebriate” us, as Wordsworth 
says. Bring yourself to an anchor, 
old fellow, and tell us all about 
it. Ihaven’t had a good laugh 
these ten weeks. Where do you 
hail from last ? 

‘From Pon-tre-si-na,’ replied 
the new-comer, emphasising every 
syllable of the word. 

‘Fashionable, but dear, like 
Mr. Toots’s Burgess & Co.,’ inter- 
rupted Tracy. ‘Fancy Tommy's 
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' feelings when the weekly bills 
came in! 

‘It was expensive, I allow, 
said Mr. Peckover, ‘but there 
were compensations’—here he 
assumed a semi-mysterious air— 
‘which, ahem ! it would be scarcely 
fair to particularise.’ 

‘Easy enough to read between 
the lines,’ coolly remarked Lym- 
ington, lightinga fresh cigar. ‘Who 
was she, Tommy? A Russian 
princess or an Italian marchesa ? 

‘Or a spinster of uncertain 
age,’ suggested Tracy, ‘with a 
“front” and a weakness for sen- 
timent and Swiss champagne ? 

‘I decline answering irrelevant 
questions,’ retorted Mr. Peckover, 
highly indignant at the latter 
supposition; ‘but I may say, 
without exaggeration, that what 
I have seen of the Engadine—’ 

‘Must have required a better 
glass than Dollond ever made to 
discern it from Haverstock Hill,’ 
quietly observed Conway, who 
had just entered the room, and 
had overheard the last sentence. 

Mr. Peckover turned as red as 
a peony, and stared aghast at the 
speaker. ‘ Haverstock Hill!’ he 


gasped. . 
‘Or Clematis Cottage, if you 
like it better,’ said Conway. 
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‘What on earth are you talk- 
ing about, Fred? inquired the 
puzzled Dugdale. - 

‘Ah, you may well ask,’ re- 
plied the gemtleman addressed. 
‘Did I never ‘tell you of my 
maiden aunt’s legacy to me a 
year or two ago, in the shape of 
a tumbiedown concern, where the 
old ‘ady had passed the best part 
of bey life, and which I let, when 
I caz, for what it will fetch? 
Well, would you believe that 
Master iommy has been located 
there for the last two months, at 
the rate of five-and-twenty shil- 
lings a week, all found? The 
woman who keeps the place for 
me and does for the lodgers 
brought me the rent this morning, 
and let the cat out of the bag. 
So, you precious humbug ’—he 
continued, unaware that the ob- 
ject of his sarcasm had gradually 
edged towards the door, and 
slipped noiselessly out of the 
room. ‘Why, the fellow has 
bolted !’ 

‘Best thing he could do,’ said 
Lymington. ‘I wouldn’t mind 
laying long odds that he won't 
show his face here again in a 
hurry.’ 

Nor did he. 

CHARLES HERVEY. 








MONTREUX AS A WINTER RESORT. 


—oa—— 


As a splendid summer draws to a 
close, and autumn advances, there 
will be the usual preparations for 
an exodus from English fogs and 
damp which regularly mark the 
approach of each winter; delicate 
people, or those who simply seek 
Italian sunshine and pleasant so- 
ciety, will be framing their plans 
and arranging their quarters in 
France, Italy, or Algeria, as the 
case may be. Buta difficulty at 
once presents itself this year on 
account of the cholera epidemic, 
which will most certainly upset 
the habitual winter journey of 


many people. After the sad bul- . 


letins which have appeared day 
after day from Marseilles and 
Toulon, the very gates of the 
Riviera, many will feel shut out 
from Cannes, Nice, and Mentone. 
Corsica has not escaped contagion, 
and in Italy the cholera has 
raged with alarming violence. 
Under these circumstances it may 
be of service to the increasing 
numbers who annually winter 
abroad to point out the convenience 
of Montreux as an alternative re- 
sort, the healthy climate it enjoys, 
with the reasonable cost of living 
and facility of the journey from 
England, at the same time giving 
our experience of the place, which 
has stood the test of two winters, 
and during which the weather 
records have been carefully noted. 
Notwithstanding several false re- 
ports as regards the cholera at 
Geneva, the disease has not ap- 
peared there, and the Montreux 
end of the lake has been healthy 
during the summer, and no quaran- 
tine regulations hinder the tra- 
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veller going through France to 


. Lausanne or Geneva. 


In the first place, the journey 
to Montreux from England is 
about half the cost of that to Italy 
or the south of France, and can be 
accomplished with the greatest 
ease. ur plan has been to leave 
Charing Cross in the evening, 
staying for one night at the Lord 
Warden, Dover, or the Pavilion 
at Folkestone. By following this 
plan we are not obliged to hurry 
up before daylight for the tidal 
train; we have time for a com- 
fortable breakfast, and to choose 
our seats on the sheltered side of 
the steamer before the crowded 
trains arrive from London. (It is 
so easy to pick out the sheltered 
side of the partially-covered deck 
by observing the direction of the 
smoke from the funnel.) Leav- 
ing Dover about 9.30 or 10 a.™., 
we reach Calais at midday, and 
Paris towards evening. From 
Dover our luggage is registered 
through to Lausanne, anditistaken 
round Paris by the Ceinture 
Railway. This is both a loss of 
time and tedious for passengers ; 
so we prefer driving across Paris 
from the Nord Station to the 
Chemin de Fer de Lyon, saving 
half an hour, and thus having 
ample time for dinner and a short 
rest. The Lausanne train leaves 
Paris about 7.40 p.m., by the 
Dijon and Pontarlier line, arriving 
at Lausanne about 9 a.m. Here 
we find our luggage, and proceed 
to Montreux by the Simplon rail- 
way, which skirts the Lake of 
Geneva, and find ourselves at 
Montreux but little the worse for 
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the twenty-four hours’ railway 
journey from Calais. Having tried 
both ways—the stopping a night 
at Dover, or breaking the jour- 
ney at Paris—we have proved 
the above plan to be the less 
fatiguing. 

The cost of the journey is as fol- 
lows: asingle first-class fare, 5/. 11s. 
through from Charing Cross to 


Lausanne. The cost of luggage of ~ 


course depends on the excess of 
the small allowance for each pas- 
senger; and the expenses at the 
Lord Warden for one night average 
about 10s. a head. It should 
be mentioned also that the St. 
Gothard route across France, vid 
Calais, Amiens, Rheims, and 
Berne to Lausanne, affords an 
alternative line, nearly as short as 
vid Dijon, but costing a little 
more, with facilities for breaking 
the journey and visiting the mag- 
nificent cathedrals of Amiens and 
Rheims. On the whole we prefer 
the Dijon route for winter travel- 
ling, the carriages being exceed- 
ingly comfortable, and the night 
journey very easy. The manner 
in which hot-water tins are placed 
in every carriage and replaced at 
regular intervals throughout the 
night is noticeable, and a custom 
which the English companies 
might copy with advantage. After 
passing Pontarlier of course it is 
necessary for each carriage to be 
thoroughly warmed, for the line 
ascends high up into the Jura 
mountains, and probably near 
Vallorbes the country will be 
covered with snow. About nine 
o'clock the train descends the 
Jura slopes, and the first glimpse 
is caught of the fine scenery of 
the Lake of Geneva, far finer at 
the head than at the lower end 
round Geneva. 

It was the 2nd of November 
when we last travelled over the 
line, skirting the lake from Lau- 
sanne to Montreux. The sun 
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was shining brilliantly; a few 
white clouds capped the snowy 
mountains; the lake and sky were 
equally blue. 

A splendid panorama of snowy 
peaks surrounded the lake, the 
Dent du Midi forming a back- 
ground, with the Dent de Morcle, 
the Rocher de Naye, the Dent de 
Jamans, the Grammont, and Dent 
d’Oche being on the opposite side 
of the water. The lower slopes 
were still green, and the foliage 
still lingered on the vine-clad 
hills and in thickly - wooded 
ravines. Here and there even 
clusters of grapes remained un- 
picked on the trellis-work of the 
villa gardens. Villages succeeded 
each other, the houses dotted 
about in the most charming situa- 
tions. The tints of the dying 
leaves were indescribable for 
beauty of colour—red, brown, yel- 
low, golden, and green, lit up in 
a flood of streaming sunlight. 
Surely the American autumn tints 
can hardly surpass the beauty of 
Geneva in October or November. 
As we passed through the town 
of Montreux itself, the market 
was being held, the supply of 
fruit clearly showing that the har- 
vest had been plenteous. Large 
hampers of grapes, many varieties 
of pears, apples, walnuts, and 
other fruits, proved a most seduc- 
tive allurement, even after so long 
a railway journey, and we pur- 
chased pears for one penny or 
three - halfpence which would 
readily have fetched fourpence to 
sixpence apiece in a London mar- 
ket. We afterwards noticed that 
the supply of cheap fruit con- 
tinued abundant well on into the 
winter months, and that the 
weekly markets of Montreux or 
Vevey were worth a visit, taking 
care to be early in the morning 
before everything had been snapped 


up. 
The next point noticeable at 
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Montreux is the reasonable cost 
of living. There are two classes 
of pensions—the first clase hotels, 
such as the Hotel des Alpes (of 
this we may write from personal 
experience), the Hétel National, 
the Hétel du Cygne, and several 
others of high repute, where Eng- 
lish people are made most com- 
fortable at a daily pension, inclu- 
sive of all but wine and lights, 
of from seven francs to nine 
francs, according to situation of 
rooms, &c. At the hotels table 
@héte is in the evening. There 
are also the regular pension estab- 
lishments, where: people can be 
really comfortable in a homely 
manner, and not quite in hotel 
fashion, at from five to seven 
francs a day. Among the latter 
class the Pensions Visinaud, Vau- 
tier, Hétel Mount Fleuri, Hétel 
Bonivard, and others may be 
mentioned. At most pensions 
dinner is in the middle of the 
day. From the proprietors of one 
and all of these Montreux hotels 
(there are some thirty or more) 
visitors may look for the greatest 
consideration and solicitude for 
their comfort. The conditions are 
so different from the usual summer 
season. People are not coming 
and going each day. In the best 
hotels and pensions a social party 
settle down for several months at 
atime. The landlords find it to 
their interest, and exert every pos- 
sible influence to increase the 
comfort of their visitors, so that 
they return another season or send 
their friends. ‘The consequence 
of this is that families may go 
to Montreux, live sociably in an 
hotel without missing home com- 
forts, while forgetting the formali- 
ties of ordinary hotel life; the 
society becomes a large family 
party—that is, if the landlord is 
able to make’ his visitors at home, 
as most of them certainly do at 
Montreux. 
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Of the living at Montreux we 
can speak well. The pension in- 
cludes early coffee, tea, or choco- 
late, rolls and butter or honey, 
without stint; meat, eggs, &c., 
would be extra. At midday a 
déjeuner is given, consisting of 
several courses—hot meat, pud- 
dings, cheese, &c.; at 6.30 the 
table-dhéte dinner consists of 
soup, fish, several courses and en- 
trées, a vegetable, poultry, sweets, 
and dessert—a liberal board that 
none can fairly complain of. 

The soup is good, the fish fair ; 
meat varies, but is good on the 
average; vegetables are always 
good; poultry excellent and 
abundant; wines are singularly 
cheap. The white Montreux or- 
dinaire is fair, and costs but 
I fr. 50 c. at the hotels. Ville- 
nenve and Yvorne are of a better 
class, and from 3fr. to 4fr. a bottle; 
red Macon is about 2fr. and the 
sparkling Neuchatel 5fr. a bottle. 
These may all be purchased at 
considerably lower prices at the 
wine merchant's of course, and 
whisky or brandy is slightly 
cheaper than in England. 

If these prices are placed in 
comparison with the very lowest 
charges of the Riviera, a material 
difference is obvious ; in fact, the 
average cost of living at Montreux 
barely exceeds one-half of the 
hotel prices of the south of France. 
In these days of commercial and 
agricultural depression this is a 
most serious point which should 
tell greatly in favour of Mon- 
treux. 

We are quite aware that the 
social advantages of Cannes, 
Nice, or Mentone are far greater 
than at Montreux. Undoubtedly 
a wealthier class of people go to 
the south; hence there is more 
society and gaiety. But it is not 
all people who require these 
things, especially invalids. Mon- 
treux is by no means a dull place ; 
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there is a good deal of quiet socia- 
bility among the English colony, 
the number of which increases 
yearly. In no case can sixty or 
seventy English people in an hotel 
find themselves exactly dull. 
There is always plenty going on, 
and they soon become independent 
of much external society. There 
is sure to be a band engaged for 
dancing once or twice a week ; 
music and theatricals occupy a 
great part of the time ; while ex- 
cursions are endless, and one 
quickly falls into a routine which 
causes the weeks and months to 
pass away very rapidly. More- 
over, Montreux has started a 
Kursaal for itself, if people require 
entertainment beyond their own 
hotel. A constant series of French 
plays or operas is given; a read- 
ing-room is attached, where the 
principal European papers are 
taken ; and occasionally first-rate 
concerts are given in the after- 
noons, besides the daily orchestral 


performances, which have proved 


a great attraction. The subscrip- 
tion to the Kursaal is trifling, 
and is guaranteed by the hotel 
proprietors. For outdoor recrea- 
tions during the winter the inevit- 
able tennis occupies a prominent 
place. At Lausanne there is an 
annual tournament on gravel 
courts, open to all visitors, and 
easily accessible from Montreux. 
Olarens and Montreux also organ- 
ise tournaments. 

There is no skating at Mon- 
treux itself, but in mid-winter 
parties constantly go to places 
within reach, where excellent ice 
is available. Near Aigle, in the 
Rhone Valley, is perhaps the 
most accessible ; but there is a 
small lake a few miles behind 
Vevey, where many prefer to go. 
For hardy walkers there is a small 
lake up the Jaman with ice most 
of the winter; but here the snow 
is constantly a hindrance, and a 
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two hours’ climb, with skating 
and the descent home, is really 
too hard a day, except for the 
very strongest. 

The chief amusement, however, 
during the last few winters has 
been the making up of parties for 
tobogganing down the snowy hill- 
sides, or ‘ lugeing,’ as the English 
at Montreux style it. This exer- 
cise is somewhat dangerous but 
exciting, and has a strange fasci- 
nation for most who commence it, 
and ladies vie with the most 
daring men in the pace they travel 
down a hillside. When two 
people are going from twenty to 
thirty miles an hour on a small 
machine simply made of wood on 
runners, the seat barely large 
enough to hold two persons, and 
steered simply by the feet or a 
small stick, the results of a spill 
may often be serious. Severe 
sprains or even broken bones are 
not unknown after a day’s ‘ luge- 
ing, although an experienced, 
and above all careful, pilot, who 
does not incur unnecessary risks, 
will rarely come to grief. Great 
distances can be covered on a luge. 
We have known instances where, 
in hard weather, men have come 
down from Les Avants, two thou- 
sand feet above Montreux, and 
three miles by road, doing the 
entire distance on the luge, with 
only one or two interruptions. 
But to do this the roads must be 
covered with ice or snow, and 
great care is requisite in order to 
avoid the stone walls. It is only 
in recent years this amusement 
has been introduced into Switzer- 
land by the visitors, though the 
native children have practised it, 
and the wood or loads of hay 
have been carried down the moun- 
tain-paths on a luge from time 
immemorial, and the heavier the 
load the easier the luge travels. 

Boating on Geneva is danger- 
ous, and the very greatest caution 
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should be used with regard to 
sailing-boats. One moment the 


blue lake is placid and calm; 


danger is apparently impossible, 
and the breeze hardly carries the 
boat along under sail. Without 
warning, however, a sudden squall 
sweeps across in an opposite di- 
rection, and your boat is on 
her beam-ends ; if you are not 
aware of the danger, and fail to 
loose your sheet, the boat will be 
over, and escape is well-nigh hope- 
less. ‘The most violent storms 
areexperienced on Geneva. Misty 
clouds and drenching rain obscure 
everytbing, the wind rushes down 
the narrow valley of the Rhone, 
perhaps meeting a contrary current 
of air from the opposite end of the 
lake, and the water is lashed into 
a fury. We have known waves 
to break at the Montreux landing- 
stage over four feet high, with a 
rush and force reminding one of a 
Brighton sea. It is not uncom- 
mon for steamers to be unable to 
land passengers at places where 
the water is rough, and most un- 
pleasant sickness is caused by the 
rocking of the boats. Our advice 
to visitors is to make all water 
excursions by steamer. If row- 
ing-boats are engaged, always take 
an experienced boatman and act 
on his advice, and never trust 
yourself in a sailing-boat. There 
is fishing to had at Montreux. 
Quite early in the spring, lake 
and river trout may be caught in 
the Rhone, or smaller streams 
which abound at the head of the 
lake. The fish take a fly well, 
but it must be of a large and 
coarse make, peculiar to the 
lake district, a modification of 
our salmon-fly. Even in winter 
net-fishing may be accomplished. 
A small payment for license is 
necessary, and any one may then 
place as many nets as he chooses, 
The drift-net is employed, being 
three or four feet deep, with lead 
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at the bottom and cork at the top; 
this is thrown overboard in deep 
water, the end rope being attached 
to a buoy. Perch, trout, and 
other English fish are thus caught, 
with several species peculiar to 
the lake, such as lotte and ferras. 
The latter is considered one of the 
best fish of the lake, and is con- 
stantly served at table d'héte ; it 
is caught in greatest numbers at 
those points where sewage enters 
the lake. It is said that in the 
deeper waters—the lake is nine 
hundred feet deep in p'aces—a re- 
markable fish still lingers, which 
is extinct in most waters, and is 
known to have existed in a previ- 
ous geological epoch (the Mio 
cene). As spring advances swarms 
of young fry frequent the shallow 
water near to the rocky shore. 
At this time the small sea-gull, 
which is so characteristic of the 
Lake of Geneva, skims the water 
incessantly, doubtless in search of 
food among the young fish. Not 
that the gulls ever disappear, for 
in the hard weather they will 
regularly fly each morning to bal- 
conies and window:sills for the 
bread which many people place 
for them. They have been care- 
fully preserved by the Swiss au- 
thorities, and breed among rocky 
crags and more inaccessible places. 
Their cry is plaintive, not to say 
discordant, and, like the ferras, 
they baunt such spots as are con- 
taminated by sewage. 

Shooting at Montreux there is 
not. A license to carry a gun 
must be purchased, which is far 
more expensive than the fishing 
permit. A few ducks and teal 
may be shot near the head of the 
lake, and occasional snipe in the 
reedy marshes of the Rhone Val- 
ley ; but there is little worthy of 
the name of s 

Hunting there can be little of 
in such a mountainous country, 
though foxes abound. In the 
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Journal de Genéve last February, 
we remember a short paragraph 
giving the details of a day’s fox- 
shooting in the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Montreux, when 
a great bag of twenty-three foxes 
was obtained. We mention this 
little incident for the edification 
of Leicestershire gentlemen. The 
fine roads of Switzerland are ad- 
mirable for cyclists, and a tour of 
the Lake of Geneva can be thus 
carried out in two or three days, 
taking the trip leisurely. The road 
from Geneva to Bouveret, on the 
far side of the lake, forms the com- 
mencement of Napoleon’s great 
Simplon road, and is kept in ad- 
mirable repair. The other road 
through Lausanne and Montreux 
to Villeneuve is perhaps more 
used, and passes through a great 
number of well-known towns and 
villages; it is, however, more 
hilly, and not quite in such good 
order. As the entire length of 
the lake is fifty-six miles, the dis- 
tance round by road, returning by 
the opposite side to the starting- 
point, can hardly be less than 
a hundred and thirty miles. A 
professed bicyclist would, of course, 
cover this distance in a day; but 
a pleasant three days might be 
spent over it, with perhaps a 
greater amount of enjoyment, un- 
less mere physical exertion is the 
object of the rider. 

The neighbourhood of Mon- 
treux, again, offers great attractions 
to the artist, and to many who 
can, perhaps, hardly lay claim to 
that name. The lake and moun- 
tain scenery is of the grandest, 
while gorges and ravines, such 
as the Chauderon, offer endless 
studies for waterfalls, woodlands, 
and bold rocks. Sometimes, it 
may be, the very grandeur of the 
surroundings well-nigh paralyses 
the efforts of even experienced 
painters. It is so difficult to 
grasp any single feature when all 
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is stupendous, and many a one 
gives up in despair. But there 
are the historical old chateaux, still 
to be considered as fitting subjects 
for a drawing. The Castle of Chil- 
lon may be hackneyed ; it is but 
one among a number. Aigle Castle 
is picturesque almost from any 
side ; Blonay is fine ; Chatelard, 
and many others 

Entomology, geology, and bot- 
any may well claim a place among 
the attractions of Montreux. It 
is true that the summer is the 
time for studying the brilliant and 
numerous Swiss butterflies, which 
are far more numerous than Eng- 
lish species; but entomological 
rambles are quite as absorbing in 
winter as in summer, and the 
Chillon woods, but a mile from 
Montreux, afford the best of hunt- 
ing-grounds. 

Nobody can visit the Mon- 
treux end of Geneva without 
being struck with the rock for- 
mation, even if he has not been 
a student of geology. The vast 
contortions of exposed rock sec- 
tions prove the enormous forces 
and sudden changes which in re- 
mote ages have been at work. In 
many parts the action of ancient 
glaciers can be traced, while the 
steady imperceptible forces now 
forming the miniature delta at 
the Rhone mouth may well call 
for examination. The old Roman 
port, which is historically recorded 
as forming the border of the lake, 
is now some three or four miles 
up the valley—the endless accu- 
mulations of sand and detritus 
from the mountains, which are 
carried down by the river, slowly 
yet surely encroaching on the lake, 
and adding so much to the low 
lands of the valley. The very 
formation of the lake itself is also 
an interesting subject of study. 
But it is the Alpine flowers which 
attract the greater number of 
visitors. Throughout the winter 
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some flowers will be found, and 
from February an endless succes- 
sion of brilliant varieties follow 
each other. It is a sight to 
see acres of meadow blue with 
the vernal squill, or white with 
crocuses. In the woods ‘snow- 
flakes’ abound ; and high up, the 
sweet-scented Daphne blossoms in 
profusion. The purple mountain 
anemones come out in March, and 
the intensely-blue spring gentian 
flowers almost throughout the year. 
The graceful yellow Adonis may 
be found near to Martigny in 
March. The green hellebore, type 
of the Christmas roses, is out all 
the winter; and by April, the 
spider, fly, and other orchids, are 
found somewhat freely distributed. 
A favourite excursion in March is 
to the Bouveret woods, where the 
lily of the valley already shows its 
fragrant flowers, and the delicate 
oak fern is abundant. Ferns, 
indeed, are extremely plentiful-; 
the beech, oak, holly, woodsias, 
green spleenworts, the rare asple- 
nium fontanum, bladders, and 
many others rewarding the careful 
searcher. 

In discussing the merits of 
Montreux as a winter resort, it is 
necessary to consider its climate. 
The Riviera is well known, with 
its sunshine and generally mild 
climate; but Montreux is not so 
well understood. Reughly speak- 
ing, it may be placed half-way 
between the mild Riviera and the 
cold bracing climate of Davos 
Platz. The Lake of Geneva stands 
about twelve hundred feet above 
the sea-level, and is almost un- 
bearable in winter in those parts 
where searching winds cut through 
everything. At the Montreux end, 
however, the position is such that 
huge mountain barriers shut out 
all wind from the north and east, 
while the south and west are 

tly sheltered in the Bay of 
Gfontreux and Territet. For weeks 
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at a time not the slightest wind 
can be felt, and the trees remain 
absolutely still. A storm may 
blow over the lake, and lash it 
into a fury, while at Montreux it- 
self little can be detected. Day 
after day we have experienced 
genial sunshine at this sheltered 
spot, when a bitter wind would 
be felt in the Rhone Valley. It 
may be said, indeed, that Mon- 
treux is one of the only places 
in Europe where you can be se- 
cure from biting winds. It is not 
exactly a warm place; the moun- 
tain air is keen and the situation 
bracing, owing to its altitude. 
Severe frosts are experienced dur- 
ing winter, huge icicles often form- 
ing on the waterfalls, &., and 
houses require to be well warmed. 
The cold is not felt much in the 
absence of wind, and alarge propor- 
tion of the winter days are bright 
and sunny. Snow-storms are not 
uncommon ; in fact,they comeevery 
winter. It is not disagreeable 
while the snow remains firm and 
hard : the thaw is never pleasant, 
and this is the time when severe 
chills must be guarded against. 
Mountainous districts are invari- 
ably subject to mists, and some 
days are unpleasant in misty 
sleety weather. Every place has 
some drawback, and this phase of 
Montreux climate is certainly the 
worst experience we have to look 
for. Bright sunny weather, on 
the other hand, often comes for 
three or four weeks together. The 
climate is wonderfully dry, and 
careful experiments have shown 
that the moisture in the air is one 
to four compared with the average 
English winter climate, Visitors 
must not look for the mild and 
somewhat relaxing air of the south 
of France, but rather for a clear, 
bright, and crisp climate, bracing, 
yet sheltered from all treacherous 
wind, The real winter, even in 
bad seasons, is very short. De- 
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cember, January, and February 
over, springtide bursts forth sud- 
denly, and the sun increases daily 
his power. 

To give some idea of the aver- 
age proportion of fine or wet 
weather, the following tables are 
added, drawn up from very care- 
ful records of the last winters we 
experienced at Montreux : 

1883. 
fine. Fine. Wet. 
PES aay 
-  o. - 
Oo ae 


56 10 24 


A severe snowstorm occurred 
in March, which extended to the 
Riviera, Italy, and Algiers. 

1883—1884, 
Very fine, Fine. Wet. 
November (2nd) ... 16 ... oe 
December... ... 14 


9 


28 

Very fine includes only clear bright 
sunshine. 

Fine includes days partially bright, dull 
or fair days, with no absolute wet 
weatber, 

Wet includes partially wet, snowy, or 
thoroughly wet days. 

Only on three or four days was 
any wind experienced at Mon- 
treux. 

Christmas Day was more like 
midsummer. 

Very few days were thoroughly 
wet, the greater proportion of bad 
days being sudden drenching 
rains or occasional snows. The 
roads dry quickly, assisted, no 
doubt, by the natural fall to the 
level of the lake. 

Another favourable character- 
istic of Montreux is the abundant 
and pure water supply from the 
limestone mountains, an exhaus- 
tive analysis of which has been 
published by Dr. Leeson. 

Montreux, in fact, is one of the 
few foreign towns where we should 
fcel safe in diinking a tumbler of 
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cold water, owing to the pure 
source of the supply and freedom 
from all possible drain contamina- 
tion. As the place increases great 
care should be taken by the 
authorities to secure a proper sys- 
tem of drainage, for its natural 
advantages are great, and the 
amount of illness has always been 
wonderfully small. 

We have seen many invalids 
derive great benefit from a few 
months’ careful living at Mon- 
treux. Consumptive patients, who 
can hardly stand the extreme ele- 
vation of Davos, often make pro- 
gress here in a remarkable manner. 
We have known cases where peo- 
ple have gone to Montreux un- 
able to walk half a mile on the 
level, much less to climb up-hill ; 
in three months they have thought 
nothing of joining expeditions in- 
volving considerable climbing and 
many hours’ walking. Rheumatic 
patients will find the dryness and 
freedom from east wind extremely 
favourable to their ccmplaint. 

The vegetation of Montreux 
may also be regarded as a proof 
of its climate. The olive-trees 
and palms of the Riviera will not 
be found, but the foliage is infi- 
nitely more varied and beautiful. 
The magnolia, catalpa, evonymus 
Japonica, cypress, wistaria, laa- 
restinus, ancubas, and a hundred 
shrubs afford a vivid contrast to 
the sombre foliage of Cannes or 
Hyéres. Flowers abound in the 
gardens up to Christmas, while 
from February the whole country 
and mountain-sides are simply 
carpeted with wild-flowers. Even 
during the short depth of winter 
Montreux is amply supplied with 
flowers from the warmer climate 
of the south. Each day the 
flower-shops receive a consign- 
ment of roses and other flowers, 
in which a rare traffic is done. 
It is, perhaps, hardly realised how 


great a part flowers have in our 
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external life, and how great a 
blank would be left if they were 
non-existent. 

There is still another most 
attractive feature about Montreux, 
the well-managed English church, 
which has been newly built by 
voluntary subscriptions, and in 
which the services are well carried 
out by the chaplain, Rev. P. 
Menzies Sankey, a gentleman 
who has resided some years in 
the place, is well known, and 
courteous to every one. There 
is daily service throughout the 
winter, and a fair choir on Sun- 
days. We may state that the 
chaplain is both an excellent 
reader and preacher, and that his 
services are never withheld from 
those who require them. The 
church is independent of aid from 
any society in England, and has 
no endowment, It is prettily 
situated at the foot of vine-clothed 
mountains, almost surrounded by 
a quiet little cemetery, and shelter- 


ed with tall cypress-trees and 


ample vegetation. Standing on 
the door-step at the west end, a 
noble view lies before the visitor, 
embracing the ever-blue lake, the 
range of opposite mountains, in- 
cluding the Dent d’Oche and the 
Grammont, with the Dent du 
Midi, shining white in the dis- 
tant Rhone Valley—as fine a 
picture as the mind could well 
create. Jn winter these moun- 
tains remain white, unless the 
morning or evening sun tinges 
them with crimson. In summer 
these same slopes are vividly 
green, while of the autumn tints 
we have already spoken. Imme- 
diately behind the English church 
the new railway ascends the pre- 
cipitous mountain-side to Glion, 
some 1500 feet above Montreux. 
The gradient of this remarkable 
line is fifty-seven in one hundred, 
said to be the steepest in the 
world, except the shorter line up 
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Vesuvius. The length of this 
Glion-Territet railway is some- 
thing over 2000 feet, and has 
been constructed by the engineer 
of the Righi railway, Herr Riggen- 
bach. No steam is used on this 
line, though a central cog-wheel 
is used, as up the Righi. The one 
car ascends as the other descends, 
the weight of the one balancing 
the other, and an endless rope 
connects the two. Each car 
weighs about twenty tons, the 
descending car having extra 
weight added by carrying water, 
in order to supply the necessary 
force for the ascending car. Pneu- 
matic and automatic breaks are 
used, so that in the event of the 
rope breaking a self-acting check 
would at once stop the movement 
of either carriage. The first as- 
cent is alarming to many people, 
owing to the precipitous height 
and steep gradient ; the structure 
is said, however, to be absolutely 
safe, and no accident has occurred 
since the line was opened in 
August 1883. The journey is 
performed many times a day, and 
the system must by this time have 
stood an ample test. The open- 
ing of this railway has shortened 
the time occupied in the ascent of 
the Jaman or Rocher de Naye by 
nearly one hour, and has made 
the splendidly-situated summer 
resort Glion mach more accessible 
from the Territet railway, or the 
steamboat Janding-stage imme- 
diately below. 

The excursions from Montreux 
are simply endless. The high 
mountains and passes are not 
safe in winter on account of snow- 
drifts. Mrs. Fred Burnaby made 
several ineffectual attempts to 
reach the Rocher de Naye in 
winter, but failed even with effi- 
cient guides ; but in early autumn, 
before the snowfalls, or in spring, 
when the lower passes are soon 
free, many delightfulroadsareopep. _ 
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Perhaps one of the routes which 
can be the most recommended is 
to walk up the Tinidre Gorge, 
behind the Hétel Byron at Ville- 
neuve, and thus through pine 
woods ascend the Col de Tiniére, 
about 5300 feet above the sea, 
and down to Montbovon, about 
six hours’ steady walk from Mon- 
treux. The night may be spent 
at Montbovon, and the return 
expedition made over the Col de 
Jaman to Les Avants, and down 
to Montreux: this is an excur- 
sion that will amply repay the 
trouble and fatigue of walking. 
A guide is hardly necessary for 
this expedition, unless there is a 
good deal of snow about. A 
shorter walk, of some three or four 
hours only, is through the magni- 
ficent Gorge de Chauderon, a 
tremendous ravine with fine 
waterfalls, immediately behind 


Montreux, up to Glion, a plateau 
from which an-extensive view is 
obtained, and from which a good 


road leads to the Hotel les 
Avants, a summer resort 3500 
feet above the sea, situated under 
the shelter of the Jaman. Here 
lunch can be obtained, and the 
descent made by the new carriage- 
road on the opposite side of the 
Gorge de Chanuderon, leading 
either to Montreux or Clarens. 
The ascent of the Pleiades 
(4000 feet) can always be made, 
also Mont Cubli (3900 feet). 
The famons Gorge de Trient can 
easily be seen in. a day from 
Montreux. The station on the 
Simplon railway is Vernayez, 
from which it is an easy walk. 
This gorge is a fearful chasm in 
the mountain, the pathway in 
places being carried sheer over 
steep precipices by iron supports 


driven into the perpendicular. 


rock, supporting a platform. An- 
other fine excursion can be made 
across the opposite shore of the 
-lake from St, Gingolph by a moun- 
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tain-path leading to the pictur- 
esque village of Nouvelle, two 
hours’ walk up from the lake. 
Magnificent mountain scenery lies 
all around, with a foaming torrent 
at your feet. There is an inn at 
Nouvelle, where lunch can be 
obtained or the night spent. In 
the latter case a road continues 
to the left hand behind the Gram- 
mont to the small mountain lake 
Taney, descending to Vouvry 
railway-station in the Rhone 
Valley. This is a seven hours’ - 
walk from Nouvelle. From St. 
Gingolph or Nouvelle also the 
ascents of the Grammont (7000 
feet), the Dent d’Oche (7300 
feet), and other peaks can be 
made with guides, and at the pro- 
per season. 

There are also attractive walks 
from Bex Station, within reach 
of Montreux, to Les Plans, about 
five hours’ walk, and another 
from Aigle Station to Sepey. 

The woods in the neighbour- 
hood of Bex (where also the salt- 
mines should be visited) are car- 
peted with wild-flowers as spring 
advances, and the walks are varied 
in every direction. In fact, the 
Rhone Valley has a score of 
lateral valleys branching out from 
it. Each smaller valley again has 
a number of ravines and mountain 
pathways, which are little known, 
and open out a field for a good 
systematic exploration. There 
are always woodmen up in the 
forests, who will direct you, and 
they are acquainted with every 
pathway. Throughout the winter 
the ring of the woodman’s axe 
may be heard echoing among the 
rocks. Huge trunks are con- 
stantly gliding down the wood- 
slides to the saw mills below, the 
branches being cut up in short 
logs and taken down to the towns 
and villages on the ‘luges’ which 
we have mentioned. The culti- 
vation of Swiss forests is a pattern 
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to any nation. Each forest is let 
out by Government, and sub-let 
to the peasants. The laws and 
regulations are strictly adhered to 
as regards the cutting of timber, 
the planting of trees, and the pre- 
servation of forest.. Such a thing 
as the wholesale destruction of 
forests is unknown; yet a large 
revenue is obtained from the 
judicious thinning of trees, and 
the fuel is produced on which 
Switzerland almost entirely de- 
pends. The use of coal, indeed, 
is hardly known among the Swiss 
themselves, the cost of transit 
being quite prohibitory. 

There are ample supplies at 
Montreux shops, many of which 
are very good. Manufactured 
goods are rather dear, on account 
of import duties, but, on the other 
hand, many articles are cheaper 
than in England. Bootmakers, 
for example, are both good and 
reasonable. Everything visitors 
are likely to require can be readily 
= There is also a good 

glish library right in the centre 
of Montreux, where a large store 
of books is always available, both 
in the Tauchnitz and other Eng- 
lish editions. 

If Montreux increases in popu- 
larity as a winter place, an English 
club would prove an attraction to 
men—it would be a meeting: place 
where men would quickly become 
acquainted ; whereas as the society 
now exists each set of people in 
the larger hotels keep very much 
to themselves. We suggest the 
idea to residents in Montreux, 
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answer so well at Pau, Cannes, 
Nice, and other places. Men can 
chat, see the papers, play their 
rubber, é&c., in comfort, and, in 
fact, reconcile themselves to a life 
that, at the best, cannot afford 
very great occupation to people 
of active business habits. It is 
in the management of little mat- 
ters such as this that a place gets 
a good or bad reputation. The 
authorities at Montreux have 
shown enterprise and considera- 
tion in providing for visitors. 
The place has a growing reputa- 
tion; doctors are sending con- 
sumptive patients there, and it 
may have a great future before it. 
The climate is undoubtedly good. 
The hotels and pensions are well 
managed and reasonable, while 
the food is excellent. The jour- 
ney from London to Montreux is 
easy, the cost far less than to 
most other winter resorts, while 
the cost of living is lower than 
nine out of ten foreign towns 
where the English and Americans 
habitually migrate for the winter. 

People who are desirous of 
seeking a winter home are strongly 
recommended to give Montreux a 
trial, particularly this year, when 
so much illness has been experi- 
enced in Italy and the south of 
France. Having derived great 
benefit from two winters spent 
there, we feel inclined to recom- 
mend ore of the pleasantest little 
towns in Europe to any who may 
chance to read these lines. 

C. P. 
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Srrance freak of Fate! On the 
very day that war was officially 
declared between France and 
China there died in the environs 
of Paris, of acute pulmonary con- 
gestion, the man who, in concert 
with the brothers Goncourt, did 
more than any other person to 
revive in Europe the fourteenth 
century Flemish passion for Chi- 
nese porcelains, bric-d-bracs, bibe- 
lots, articles de virtii, which has 
become again so fashionable a 
mania, and which is exerting no 
inappreciable influence upon our 
younger generation of artists, as it 
notably exerted a vast influence up- 
on theart of him whose death, at the 
early age of thirty-eight, we now 
deplore. This man was the Italian 
painter, Joseph de Nittis, carried 
off in the apex of a fame whose 
characteristic feature consisted in 
the fact that he reproduced the 
life around him with the elegant 
capriciousness, the exquisite auda- 
city, the loving care, the jocund 
serenity that distinguishes Chinese 
and, yet more, Japanese art. De 
Nittis was a modern of the 
moderns: the Holy Office of the 
Academies called him an icono- 
clast, and excommunicated him 
with bell and book ; the Institute 
refused to elect him a member. 
What cared he? From the outset 
of his career he had had nothing 
but self-confidence to help and 
guide him, and they did not for- 
sake him to the end. He turned 
aside from the art critics, and 
appealed, instead, to the larger 
public, and his appeal was not in 
vain. In 1880, on the eve of the 
opening of the Salon, De Nittis 


organised an exhibition of his own 
works, which made a furore in the 
French capital, and established 
his position once for all. The 
public, often truer in its judg- 
ments than its appointed guides, 
recognised that they here had to 
do with a nature of almost inso- 
lent originality, to which could 
not be applied the ordinary rules 
of art, but which, for all that, 
was good in its own way. Here 
was a man full of contradictions, 
it is true, but who was conscious 
of them, gloried in them, sought 
to provoke them ; a very child of 
his age, now sceptical, now en- 
thusiastic ; an analyst, a psycholo- 
gist, competing with the modern 
novel in love for detail, in em- 
phasis of minutie, doing pictori- 
ally what Zola and Daudet do 
with their pen-craft, namely, tran- 
scribing our modern life and times 
such as they are, extenuating 
naught, setting down naught in 
malice. Like these writers, he 
was a modern of the moderns; 
like them, he held that artists of 
all kinds had too long derived 
their materials from the past, and 
that the hour had now come to 
take them from the present, from 
the very midst and thick of the 
life pulsating around them. And 
for this reason the pictures of De 
Nittis will remain authentic and 
valuable documents of modern ex- 
istence on each side the Channel 
long after the discussions as to 
the legitimacy or illegitimacy of 
his modes of expression have 
rotted away in the limbo whither 
go the newspapers and pamphlets 
ofaday. This transcriber of the 
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manners and customs of the nine- 
teenth century did not, like Athene, 
spring forth ready equipped for 
the fight of life. To find his 
groove he roamed now here, now 
there ; he sounded various depths, 
he spied with his acute eye into 
many regions; to the end, he 
avoided getting into a jog-trot 
rut, like so many of his fellow- 
artists do, to their and our detri- 
ment. He was never tired of 
attempting to enter new pro- 
vinces in the domain of art. He 
was an Italian, which is as much 
as to say he was nimble-witted, 
quick-visioned, an accurate ob- 
server; he was a Neapolitan, 
which is as much as to say that 
he was capable in all that per- 
tains to art. He could paint in 
water-colours and oils and pastels; 
he could etch, could use the burin 
and the modelling-tool ; moreover, 
he could cook ; and have we not 


got it upon the authority of the * 


great Caréme, ‘qui sait Ja cuisine 
sait tout’? 

Joseph de Nittis was born at 
Barletta, a seaport town in the 
province of Naples, in 1846. He 
entered the Neapolitan Academy, 
but did not stay there long. That 
institution was still, in those days, 
under the paternal régime of King 
Bomba, who had his own ideas 
about the training of artists—ideas 
widely opposed to those of artists 
themselves, and especially to those 
of ardent young spirits like De 
Nittis ; for Naples in those days 
had not attained to that hege- 
monic position among Italian art- 
centres which it can boast to-day. 
Nature had endowed De Nittis 
with a keen eye, which noted all 
about it with almost photographic 
exactitude; and he was not in- 
clined to dull it to please any 
number of King Bombas and Bour- 
bon authorised instructors. So he 
studied by himself, and formed 
for himself a manner that was, to 
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all intents and purposes, that of 
the modern realistic school. He 
roamed about the neighbourhood 
of Naples, staying entire days in 
remote places, dreaming only of 
colour, living on a tomato or an 
onion, if need be. These days 
of freedom lived happily in his 
memory long after he could call 
a fine Parisian hétel his own, long 
after all the world courted and 
praised him ; and he once said to 
a friend who was about to visit 
the neighbourhood around Vesu- 
vius, ‘Ask whom you like among 
the shepherds, peasants, guides, 
after Don Peppino, you will find 
they all know me.’ The first pic- 
tures that resulted from these 
studies met with a certain suc- 
cess; and De Nittis was there- 
fore all the more downcast when, 
coming before the Neapolitan pub- 
lic with what he estimated as a 
far more important picture, his 
‘ Railway Journey,’ no one would 
look at it or speak for it a good 
word. Owning a thousand francs, 
his modest patrimony, and be- 
lieving that he could purchase 
therewith a California or Peru, he 
determined to expatriate himself 
and shake the dust of his un- 
grateful country from his feet. 
He proceeded to Paris, a knight- 
errant of fortune, with mahl-stick 
for lance and palette for shield. 
This was in 1867. He had not 
been many days in the French 
capital before his splendid for- 
tune, reduced by the journey ex- 
penses, had shrunk to one golden 
napoleon, and as yet no pur- 
chasers had been found for his 
canvases. Then he remembered 
a letter of introduction from a 
Roman friend to a French artist ; 
and shouldering his canvases, to 
save himself the cost of a cab, 
he traversed the long road that 
separated his modest lodging from 
that of the painter who, as the 
French say, ‘ had arrived.’ A curi- 
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ous appearance he must have pre- 
sented, this short, robust, square- 
shouldered, black-eyed young Nea- 
politan, as, hot and dusty, he 
arrived at the artist’s door. But 
his pictures once seen, the painter, 
whose name unfortunately is for- 
gotten, broke into loud praise, 
and prophesied for his visitor a 
brilliant future. He invited a 
number of persons to his studio 
to see these studies, and among 
them the dealer Reutlinger, who 
bought them all. From that mo- 
ment De Nittis’s position was 
made, for Goupil, that modern 
Mecenas of artists, took him in 


hand, paying him one thousand | 


francs a month on the condition 
that he would work only for him. 
Then, by means of that judicious 
réclame, which the French make 
so much more skilfully and unob- 
trusively than the Anglo-Saxons, 
Goupil made his protégé the 
fashion, so that soon there was 
no fine Parisian lady but must 
have in her salon her portrait 
painted by De Nittis. And well 
he knew how to paint these 
Parisians, this De Nittis, whether 
he used for that purpose oil or 
water-colour, or his later favourite 
pastels! He understood them, 
the elegant Parisians, with their 
bewitching ways, their artificial 
manners, their cat-like grace, their 
studied ingenuity, their caprices, 
their genuine warm-heartedness, 
their falseness and truth. But 
among the best of his portraits 
will remain that which ever hung 
in his own studio, and was known 
as ‘A Symphony in White,’ for 
he used this musical nomenclature 
for his pictures long before Mr. 
Whistler. The lady is dressed in 
white, is seated in a white arm- 
chair in a room hung with white 
draperies, and is sitting at a win- 
dow, whence she surveys a snow- 
enveloped landscape. A curious 
and magnificent piece of work- 
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manship. The original was De 
Nittis’s wife. 

A quarrel with Goupil, who 
wished to dictate to him as to his 
choice of themes, Jed De Nittis to 
break his contract with that dealer, 
and, paying him an indemnity, he 
came to London, where a rich 
amateur at once ordered from him 
40001. worth of studies of English 
life. This commission gave De 
Nittis an opportunity of exhibit- 
ing the versatility of his abilities. 
He, who until now had been noted 
for his exquisitely faithful, bright, 
and sunny productions of Parisian 
life, with all the brio, the worldli- 
ness, that appertained thereto, had 
now to wipe the colours of sun- 
light from off his palette, and to 
fill it instead with those that 
should reproduce the thick heavy 
air, the fogs of London. His 
English pictures created a sensa- 
tion, and justly so. To compre- 
hend why, one need only behold 
his Green Park ; his Westminster 
Bridge, on which the sandwich- 
men parade gravely ; his Bank of 
England; his Cannon Street; and 
his squares, within whose railings 
promenade babies, old women and 
their dogs; his meadows, with 
their rich luscious green; his ren- 
dering of the half-mourning aspect 
of London’s public edifices; his 
reproduction of the English sun, 
which resembles, as Horace Vernet 
said, nothing so much as an orange 
wrapped in tissue-paper. Yes, that 
was De Nittis’sgreat talent: he saw 
with theeye ofan artist and a steno- 
graph, and he could reproduce with 
precision a momentary impression 
out of the thousand kaleidoscopic 
scenes that pass before our eyes 
in this huge English capital. It 
was in London that De Nittis 
painted some of his best pictures, 
which gained him the gold medal 
at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 
Needless, perhaps, to say he did 
not set up his abode in London. 
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That would have beer depressing 
to his Italian nature; but for 
many years he spent each season 
here, and became a familiar figure 
in artistic society, where his often 
clamorous gaiety, his amiability, 
his vivacious conversation, gained 
him many friends. His home re- 
mained in Paris, where, in his 
little hdtel in the Bois de Boulogne, 
furnished with exquisite care and 
filled with artistic jewels of chi- 
noiserie, of sketches of his own 
and those of friends, of pictures 
and of statuettes, he gathered 
about him a delightful circle of 
kindred spirits, to whom once a 
week his salon was opened. 
Among them were of course the 
brothers Goncourt and Daudet, 
De Banville, Zola, Alexandre 
Dumas fils, and the art - critic 
Dégas, whom De Nittis equally 
loved and feared. The Princess 
Mathilde too was often present at 
these meetings, frequently pre- 
ceded by a little dinner given aux 
intimes, when De Nittis would 
himself prepare and serve some 
favourite Neapolitan dish, the na- 
tional macaroni having of course 
the preference. His macaroni was 
his pride: he prepared it alone, 
without witnesses or aid. He kept 
its mode of preparation as secret 
as an alchemist his gold-making. 
Woe to his guests if they came 
late! ‘It will be spoilt; it will 
“be over-cooked!’ cried the despair- 
ing artist. And serious discussions 
arose among those present as to 
whether it was preferable to sacri- 
fice a friend to the macaroni, or 
the macaroni to a friend. 

How well De Nittis could re- 
produce not only the actual, but 
the mental, atmosphere of a place ; 
how ably he could resume a per- 
sonage, a situation, his pictures 
of life in Paris also testify. He 
was an impressionist in the 
healthiest sense of the term, fall- 
ing into none of the exaggerations 
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of that school. In his French 
pictures we live in gay and smil- 
ing Paris—Paris, whose cheerful- 
ness is not blotted out even when 
it rains, as he takes care to show. 
He paints it in its careless way- 
ward luxury: we see its splendid 
equipages in the Champs Elysées 
or the Bois; we behold all its 
true and false elegance, its ginger- 
bread and its gold, its fldneurs, 
its bookstall-hunters — in short, 
all that makes up the outward 
life of the Gallic capital. Nor 
are its races forgotten. De Nittis’s 
pictures of races are among his 
most successful ; and for these in 
later years he especially loved to 
use the medium of pastel, which 
he employed in a manner quite 
his own, and of which he guarded 
the secret as jealously as he 
guarded that of his macaroni- 
cooking. In one of these pictures 
he has, among other well-known 
figures, introduced that of the white- 
haired, white- bearded novelist 
Tourgenieff, that Russian-Parisian. 
Another successful portrait is that 
of Edmond de Goncourt, the author 
of L’ Histoire d'une Maison, that 
vade-mecum for all lovers of 
Chinese and Japanese art. He 
has painted him in his study in 
that very house, and has repro- 
duced many of the art objects that 
make that house so noted. 

By a most absurd law, really 
passed with a view to prevent 
crowding, De Nittis was not 
allowed to plant his easel and 
camp-stool in the streets of Paris, 
and so hit off his scenes from the 
life. He fretted much against this 
foolish interdict, and, after vainly 
begging for a relaxation of the 
arbitrary order, he contrived for 
himself a special carriage, a sort 
of ambulant studio, which he 
could stop at a given point and in 
which he worked. This carriage 
became a familiar object in the 
Parisian roads. 
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De Nittis’s pictorial career was 
one of many changes. His earlier 
pictures showed him as a follower 
of Meissonier and the microscopic 
school ; his later, of what has by 
contrast been called the telescopic. 
It is more just perhaps to say 
that he suited his methods to 
his themes. In his Neapolitan 
landscapes, bathed in a keen sun- 
light that brings all to view, he 
painted with loving minuteness, 
while the nebulous scenes of 
London life were put in with 
broader bolder touches. He did 
much towards the solution of that 
modern study—how to reproduce 
outdooratmosphereand the colours 
of shadows ; wherefore his pictures 
never smack of studio air, but 
have that open air character that 
suits their themes. 


That they sold well, that they 
made him a rich man—wealthier 
far than when, coming a lad to 
Paris, he deemed himself passing 
rich with forty pounds—goes with- 
out saying. Quite lately he fell 
into the favourite modern artist 
mania—that of building himself a 
house. This was in the Avenue 
de Villiers, a very palace, with 
large reception-rooms and studios, 
one of which was so contrived 
that it opened into a court, where 
he could dispose his models, horses, 
carriages, men, women, and crowds, 
making a little bit of Paris live 
before his eyes in open air. The 
house, though already inhabited 
by him, was not completed when 
he died, and, like his own career, 
is left unfinished. 

















A GIRL’S FOLLY. 


By Marcarer Gorpox. 
———_o——_ 


CHAPTER VI. 


Meantime Lucy and Marguerite, 
after a mutual search of half an 
hour, at last met, and while the 
discussion recorded in the last 
chapter was taking place they 
were cantering along the Camel’s 
Back (as the chief road in Mus- 
soorie is called) in fine style, en- 
joying the crisp mountain breeze 
and the glorious panorama of the 
Dhoon Valley, which spread out 
its magnificent views at their feet. 
At length they drew rein, and 

erite, seeing with satisfac- 
tion that they had reached a quiet 
part of the Mall, said, ‘Now we 
can have a chat, Lucy; I am dy- 
ing to tell you things.’ 

They had become intimate 
friends during the fortnight since 
Lucy's arrival, chiefly owing to 
Marguerite’s efforts to improve 
the acquaintance begun at Gur- 
miabad. Lucy hardly knew yet 
what to think of her new friend, 
she was so utterly different from 
the few girls besides her own sis- 
ters she had known. On the 
whole, she liked her more than 
she approved of her; would, in- 
deed, have loved her, notwith- 
standing the bitter memory of 
that day in the Plains, had it not 
been for the check which her 
rather perverted views on certain 
points imposed on Lucy’s trust. 
And she was conscious, with 
something akin to fear, that every 
hour they spent together blunted 
the edge of her silent criticism, 
and bound her more and more to 
Marguerite. 

¢ t a dear little thing you 
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are!’ continued Miss Daly, Lucy 
having made no reply to her last 
remark, ‘I can speak to you with 
perfect freedom, without a bit of 
fear. You never assume odious 
airs of being shocked at my harum- 
scarum doings and reckless re- 
marks; you are never spiteful, 
you are never cross, and, above 
all, you are never jealous. I have 
had no girl friends all my life: 
those I have known have hated 
me so, especially the pretty ones. 
Now, you are far lovelier than I 
am, any one can see that at a 
glance ; but you never grudge me 
all the fun I have, or try to de- 
tract from me behind my back. 
You are incapable of Judas kisses, 
Lucy.’ 

‘I hope I am,’ said Lucy, in a 
low murmur. She did not like 
this open praise, but she knew 
Marguerite meant no flattery. She 
was incapable of that. 

‘Do you know whom I have 
seen this afternoon? she asked, 
suddenly changing her tone, and 
turning one of her slow question- 
ing looks on Lucy’s betraying 
cheek. ‘Captain Danvers; and 
I wish with all my heart he was 
five hundred miles away.’ 

‘Why? Lucy naturally in- 
quired. 

‘Why? Because the sight of 
him has shaken a purpose that I 
have. Do you know—have you 
eyes to see—how handsome he is? 
how gentlemanlike and perfect in 
every way! He is of a rare stamp, 
I can tell you, and I know 
what I am saying, for he was 
here all last month, and I saw 
him almost daily. Lucy, he is 
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noble. He is a man on whose 
faith you may rely, whose temper 
throughout is as true as trusty 
steel. He is the sort of man that 
a@ woman might be ylad to die for. 
And—what do you think t—he 
loves me. I had much ado to 
keep him from telling me this 
when he was here a month ago. 
Now, ought I not to be happy? 

‘If you love him,’ said poor 
Lucy. 

‘ Did I not tell you once that I 
had never loved any one, though 
so many had professed to adore 
me? I did not tell you true—he 
is the exception. The only mo- 
ments of bliss I have ever had 
have been those I have spent in 
his society. With him I feel al- 
ways good, I am entirely at peace. 
I could put my hand in his with- 
out one shadow of fear, and go 
with him to the world’s end. Yet 
—I have a purpose, and Reginald 
Danvers must wait till I have 
accomplished it.’ Marguerite 
paused for a moment, then con- 
tinued reflectively, ‘Love makes 
me weak, and I sometimes fear 
lest he should scorn me. He is 
not one to be triffed with, to be 
tolerant of ignoble ways. But he 
must put up with this.’ She smiled 
charmingly, and added in her usual 
gay tones, ‘ Yes, I will win him 
back !’ 

‘What are you going to do? 
asked Lucy, in a chill quiet voice. 

‘Merely this,’ answered Mar- 
guerite, resuming her habitual 
lightness of manner — ‘accept 
Major Riley, when he proposes 
to-night.’ 

Lucy turned so aghast a look 
on her companion, that the latter 
burst out laughing. 

‘ Look here, dear little simple- 
ton,’ she cried. ‘ You have never 
seen this phoenix, who thinks 
every girl dying to possess him. 
He has broken a dozen hearts, I 
am told, by his falseness; he 
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prides himself on being a lady- 
killer. Everybody thinks at 
Sissoo and here that I have been 
treated like the rest. If I refuse 
him to-night, who will be the 
wiser? And he will go about 
pluming his feathers as proudly 
as before. The man has no heart, 
he can only be hit through his 
amour propre. I am going to ac- 
cept him, the world is to know, 
and at the end of a month I will 
break off the engagement. C'est 
tout/ Will Danvers stand it is 
the only question that troubles 
me.” 
‘Marguerite,’ said Lucy earn- 
estly, ‘how can you speak s0, 
having spoken as you did a mo- 
ment ago? What you talk of 
doing is—folly, madness; you 
cannot do it.’ 

‘Ah, you do not know me. No 
man shall treat me as Major Riley 
has done with impunity. J will 
do it, to punish him for his in- 
tolerable conceit and heartless 
vanity. I will not lose the oppor- 
tunity of teaching him a lesson 
he shall not forget, of tacking a 
tale to his name that will silence 
his boastings for a while. If 
Captain Danvers’s displeasure is 
so deep as to turn him away from 
me for ever, I must bear it; but 
my purpose I will not forego.’ As 
Marguerite spoke she straightened 
her slight graceful figure, and 
looked haughtily before her in a 
way that showed she meant her 
words. 

‘ Let us say no more about it,’ 
said Lucy gravely. ‘To me it is 
the wildest folly that you should 
trifle with your happiness like 
this, and grieve one who loves 
you. Look, the sun has quite dis- 
appeared; had we not better 
turn homewards ? 
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CHAPTER VII. 


‘I pon’r know what you will 
think of the people who are com- 
ing to-night,’ remarked Marguerite, 
as she and Lucy were dressing for 
dinner. ‘ They are rather a ragged 
lot. Two or three of the —th, 
and a Redan hero, Major Faber, 
who has the reputation of being 
awfully fast, are the more favour- 
able specimens. Irving-Wood is 
coming, too. You know him; he 
is a dreadful little seamp, but the 
best fun in the world, especially 
since his old aunt died and left 
him a handsome legacy. His 
friends seem very obliging to him 
in the matter of dying. Does it 
not tickle you to think he ever 
had a wife, and an old wife too? 
Entre nous, he seems rather anx- 
ious to make me share the late 
one’s infatuation, and I am not 
sure J should find it so very bad 
to be Mrs. Irving-Wood. © He 
would certainly amuse me; and 
if a certain friend of ours puts on 
Hamlet-like airs by and by, I 
don’t mean to go mad like Ophe- 
lia; it would be more rational 
to keep Irving-Wood in order.’ 

‘How you do rattle on!’ said 
Lucy, looking at her with a sad 
smile. ‘I know you do not mean 
half you say, Marguerite.’ 

*Don’t look so serious, little 
one ; [ am not worth your grave 
reflections. Besides, you will 
never understand me; I don’t 
understand myself. This after- 
noon I felt very queer when I 
rode up to Mrs. Meredith’s, and 
saw who was standing there ; and 
when I talked to you on the Mall 
about him, I felt what I said. I 
believe somewhere down in the 
depths of my nature I have a 
capacity for love and suffering 
which may astonish me some day. 
At this moment I am ready for 
fun and conquest ; but, after all, 
I don’t believe I was born to be 
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happy. I think it will be a short 
life, this merry-go-round of mine.’ 

‘Not if you be wise in time ; 
not if you abstain from doing what 
you intend to do.’ 

‘Not I. Iam quite in a mood 
for the venture. After all, it is 
too soon to tie my fate to Reginald 
Danvers. He would expect such 
exquisite propriety of behaviour, 
I should find it irksome just yet 
to be bound. After this I shall 
want repose. I shall be content 
to look forward to rest—and him.’ 

*O Marguerite, be content now.’ 

‘Hush! Let us change the 
subject. I must cultivate my 
mood. It was shockingly unfor- 
tunate I called at your house to- 
day; but once down-stairs, these 
dangling thoughts will go. Now, 
is there any flaw in my toilette? 
I must be perfect to-night.’ 

‘Your dress seems to me per- 
fect, and you are looking well.’ 

‘ You stingy little thing! Only 
that cold admission, when I do 
believe I look charming in this 
tight-fitting white silk. There is 
almost as lovely a red in my 
cheeks to-night as in your own. 
Well, let us go down, that I may 
see Irving-Wood, who promised 
to come early. I want him badly 
this evening; for his presence 
always has the effect of making 
me delightfully unprincipled and 


gay- 

When all the guests had assem- 
bled, a cursory glance was suf- 
ficient to show that the ladies at 
least rather justified Marguerite’s 


unflattering description. They 
were not—even Lucy’s inexpe- 
rienced eye could tell—of the 
élite of Mussoorie society; cer- 
tainly not the people Mrs. Mere- 
dith would have gathered round 
her. Their loud manners shocked 
Lucy’s natural refinement, and 
made her shrink away from 
them until dinner was served, 
when she was dismayed to find 
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herself consigned to the loquacious 
Irving-Wood, who placed her at 
the centre table with Majors 
Riley and Faber and the chief 
personages of the evening. For- 
tunately Marguerite sat there too, 
the queen of all, so that Lucy 
escaped with little notice, and 
had ample opportunity of watch- 
ing the others. Major Riley was 
naturally an object of curiosity to 
her. She had expected to see a 
mean-looking contemptible little 
man with conceited airs, instead 
of which he was tall, had good 
features, light hair parted care- 
fully down the middle, and an 
agreeable frequent smile. Cer- 
tainly the smile, when Lucy had 
seen it once or twice, seemed 
rather meaningless; but it was 
decidedly becoming, which no 
doubt was the reason it flashed 
on you every few seconds with the 
steadiness of a revolving light. 
Had it not been for his sallow 
puffy cheeks, and the cold, almost 
cruel stare of his light-blue pro- 
truding eyes, he might have passed 
for a decidedly handsome man, 
even among that portion of the 
fair sex which had no matrimonial 
aspirations. Lucy was a good 
deal impressed by the extreme 
coolness of his demeanour, con- 
sidering that he sat next to Mar- 
guerite, and was on the eve of 
proposing to her. He certainly 
did his wooing unobtrusively, like 
aman who was sure of his ground, 
and had the magnanimity to leave 
what he knew to be his own to 
the enjoyment of others; which, 
to be sure, had the advantage of 
enabling him at the present mo- 
ment to do justice to a good 
dinner. 

The gentlemen sat long over 
their wine, an interval which was 
utilised by the ladies in clearing 
the drawing-room for the dance. 
When at length the purdah was 
raised, and Riley and Faber and 
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Irving-Wood, followed by a stream 
of younger men, walked in, it was 
easy to see none of them had 
spared Mrs. Bishop’s champagne. 

Marguerite, who kept at a dis- 
dainful distance from most of the 
other ladies, was standing in a 
recess, with her hand on Lucy’s 
shoulder. 

‘ Look at Riley,’ she said, in a 
low scornful voice, ‘ with his in- 
flamed face and his air of self- 
satisfaction ; he thinks every wo- 
man here is ready to kneel down 
and kiss his feet—I most of all. 
The miserable hound! Good 
heavens, what an evening we shall 
have! That wretched Faber is 
downright tipsy, and even Irving- 
Wood is decidedly elated.’ 

‘Cannot we disappear up-stairs ?’ 
said Lucy, in an alarmed whisper ; 
but Miss Daly hardly appeared to 
notice this remark, so preoccupied 
was she with her own train of 
thought. Her beautiful eyes, that 
seemed made to glow only with 
the tenderest shades of feeling, 
were fixed in haughty criticism 
on the too demonstrative groups 
before her. ‘ What a lot of hate- 
ful creatures we have got together,’ 
she went on, ‘and all to please 
the future baronet, who loves to 
take his pleasure among such ! 
Now, be off with you, Lucy ; he 
is coming. Watch and see how 
I shall smile on him, how charm- 
ingly befool him. I feel like a 
great actress, I tell you—my self 
is dead, and nothing but my réle 
remains. If I could always feel 
like this I would marry him, that 
I might continue to smile, and 
scorn, and hate. Yes, hate—it is 
not too strong a word—I hate 
him to-night. If he had not 
crossed my path, I should have 
been happy; or if he had wooed 
me like other honourable men, he 
should have had his congé long 
ago. But the wagging of gossips’ 
tongues nourished his conceit. 
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He liked to know that at Sissoo 
they were saying, ‘“‘ The charming 
Miss Daly has tried to trap him 
too, but Riley knows he can look 
higher ; a man of his expectations 
may marry an heiress or an earl's 
daughter. We have heard a great 
deal of the fine matches Miss 
Daly might have made ; she has 
not yet had the chance of refus- 
ing him.” Bah! I shall play my 


play, that he may drink his cup 

of humiliation to the dregs. And 

then—ah, then!—I will be a 

suppliant for pardon, love, and 
P 


She ended the words almost 
with a moan, and Lucy thought 
compassionately, 

‘Poor Marguerite! she is not 
happy, though she carries herself 
so proudly. If only I could per- 
suade her to abandon this folly !’ 

Dancing now began, and Lucy 
retired still further into the back- 
ground, that she might be spared 
the trouble of refusing partners. 
This was not, however, to be, 
Major Faber speedily found her 
out, and entreated her to join in 
the Lancers. He had noticed her 
pretty face at dinner ; and as Miss 
Daly was, as a matter of course, 
going to dance with Riley, he 
determined to have the next most 
attractive young lady in the room. 
Lucy drew away in fear from the 
bold gaze of this dissipated-look- 
ing man, as he bent over her seat 
declaring he would take no denial. 
To make matters worse, Irving- 
Wood also hurried up to offer 
himself as a partner, and feeling 
highly entertained at seeing how 
shy and frightened she looked, he 
maliciously encouraged Faber to 
persevere, till the upshot was that 
she gave way to deliver herself 
from their importunities, And 
what a dance it was! At the 
third figure, when the music made 
the usual pause, the men went 
down on their knees and forgot to 
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get up again; whereupon Irving- 
Wood, who was at the piano, 
stopped playing altogether, and 
the quadrille broke up in con- 
fusion. In the midst of the din 
which followed, Lucy slipped 
away to another room, where, 
with the exception of a brief 
interval daring a lull in the 
dancing, when Mrs. Bishop, who 
was at her wit’s end how to main- 
tain the decorum of the evening, 
sent for her to sing. She re- 
mained until the company began 
to disperse. She was glad then 
to hurry down, to be in readiness 
for the escort which Mrs. Bishop 
had promised to provide. But 
Mrs. Bishop, who had had an 
exciting evening, and who was in 
a fever of impatience to be alone 
with Marguerite, had unfortun- 
ately forgotten the obligation ; and 
Lucy saw one after another of the 
ladies depart without being con- 
signed to the care of any of them. 
At last she went up to her host- 
ess, who stood surrounded by a 
knot of gentlemen, and said, with 
an anxious face, 

‘Do you think I can go home 
alone, Mrs. Bishop? All the 
ladies have gone; but my men 
are here, and they know the road 
well.’ . 

‘All gone!’ cried Mrs. Bishop 
in dismay. ‘ What is to be done? 

‘I can go alone,’ said Lucy. 

‘That is impossible. What 
would Mrs. Meredith say? 

‘Quite impossible,’ echoed Ir- 
ving- Wood. 

‘O,’ exclaimed Mrs. Bishop, 
‘you are going to the club, Mr. 
Irving-Wood ; you might see Miss 
Henniker so far; she would not 
mind going the few yards further 
alone.’ 

‘I shall see Miss Henniker safe 
home,’ said Irving-Wood, with a 
mischievous twinkle in his eye as 
he saw Lucy’s change of coun- 
tenance at this proposal. 
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‘A likely story,’ put in Faber 
rather hotly, ‘that Miss Henniker 
is to be trusted to a mad fellow 
like you! You would frighten 
her men out of their wits with 
your vocal noises, and we should 
hear next morning that they had 
jumped down the Khud or run 
clean away.’ 

‘My dear Major, do you pro- 
pose that Mrs. Bishop should 
transfer the charge to you? re- 
plied Irving-Wood, with good- 
humoured sarcasm. 

‘Mrs. Bishop will make no 
objection to my riding on the 
other side of the jampan,’ said 
Faber somewhat resentfully ; ‘and 
I think Miss Henniker will be 
glad, under the circumstances, 
of two attendants instead of 
one.’ 

‘Yes, answered Mrs. Bishop, 
who felt relieved at the prospect 
of Lucy having two cavaliers ; 
‘and she will have a body-guard 
fit fora queen. This is very kind 
of you, Major Faber.’ 

Lucy, indeed, for the first part 
of the way, was well escorted. 
When she looked out of her jam- 
pan, as the bearers gained the 
broad level of the Mall, she found 
that not only were Faber and 
Irving-Wood riding beside her, 
but Major Riley was quietly guid- 
ing his pony in the rear. This 
addition to her cavaleade did 
make her feel happier, for she 
knew Marguerite had sent him. 

After proceeding in silence for 
some time, save for occasional 
bursts of comic songs from the 
irrepressible widower, they came 
to a steep path branching off the 
Mall, and Irving-Wood reined 
back his pony to speak to Riley. 
Lucy heard the latter laugh, and 
exclaim sotto voce, ‘ You comical 
devil!’ Immediately after, he said 
aloud, 

*I say, Faber, our diggings lie 
up here, Miss Henniker is nearly 
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at home now. Let us say good- 
night, old felicw.’ 

‘If Miss Henniker prefers to 
dispense with our further attend- 
ance,’ said Faber sulkily. 

He did not find it particularly 
lively to ride beside a young lady 
who evinced no gratitude for the 
attention, and maintained an ob- 
stinate silence. 

* You have only a little way to 
go, Miss Henniker,’ said Riley 
persuasively, ‘and Mr. Irving- 
Wood will see you to the door.’ 

‘ Thank you,’ said Lucy coldly. 
She felt that he had promised 
differently to Marguerite. ‘There 
is no occasion for you and Major 
Faberto come any further.’ Where- 
upon both gentlemen said a cour- 
teous good-night, and turned their 
ponies uphill. 

‘Here,’ cried Irving-Wood to 
his syce, as soon as they were 
fairly gone, ‘take my tattoo home. 
I will walk the rest of the way. 
It is pleasanter to be more on a 
level with you,’ he added, coming 
close to the jampan, the side of 
which he grasped to assist him in 
keeping pace with the bearers. 
‘How did you like the. or 
Jolly—eh ? 

‘I suppose it was,’ said Lass, 
who had not yet learned to tell 
social fibs. 

‘Not much in your line, all the 
same—eh? You are too good and 
refined for such a lot. Even your 
fine voice could not sober'them. 
It did bring me considerably to 
my senses. Music is the only 
thing that ever does. Have you 
any idea what a gift of song you 
have? You could make yourself 
more famous in society by ‘its 
means than Marguerite with all 
her Oircecharms. You don’t think 
half enough of yourself—that is 
your fault.’ 

‘Do you advise 'me to be con- 
ceited? asked Lucy; amused in 
spite of herself. 
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‘I advise you to be and to do 
anything that helps you to enjoy 
life. Think the truth—that you 
are an uncommonly pretty girl 
with an uncommonly fine voice, 
and make the most of your beauty 
and your gifts. Now, I dare bet 
that you never make eyes at that 
deucedly handsome fellow, Cap- 
tain Danvers, who came from 
Gurmiabad to-day to dangle away 
a week at Mrs. Meredith’s—eh? 
and Irving-Wood gave the jam- 
pan a shake, and peared round 
the curtains into Lucy’s face, as if 
he could read its tell-tale expres- 
sion in the dark. 

‘I wish you would not talk to 
me in such a manner,’ said Lucy, 
in a tone of much vexation. 

‘Pooh! nonsense! I have taken 
a fancy to you; so let us speak 
plainly to each other. Do you 
like Danvers 

*I really cannot answer such 
questions.’ , 

‘Well, surely you will not 
mind telling me this? Do you 
like Marguerite Daly? 

‘ Very much indeed !’ said Lucy 
warmly. 

Irving-W ood laughed. 

* Now, see how inconsistent you 
are, how you betray yourself! If 
Captain Danvers were nothing to 
you, why did you not answer with 
equal frankness in his case? It 
is clear he is a dangerous dog— 
Danvers ; quite irresistible to wo- 
men when he likes; even the 
matchless Miss Daly sails in 
the same boat with you unless— 
hum—ha ! you don’t suppose she 
really cares for Major Riley, do 
you? 

Lacy had no intention of grati- 
fying his curiosity, so she re- 
mained silent, in the hope that 
her -tormentor would desist or 
change the subject. 

*No atiswer! And I believe 
you know all her secrets. That 
is shabby treatment of one who 
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desires to be your devoted slave. 
But I will return good for evil, 
and heap coals of fire on your 
head. Here we are at the road 
which leads to the club. I am 
going to smoke a cheroot in the 
verandah present! y—a little veran- 
dah I have all to myself. It does 
not matter when you get home, so 
you shall come too. I shall make 
you a cup of lovely coffee; we 
shal] have a cosy chat, and nobody 
will be a bit the wiser. Not that 
way,’ he cried to the men, who 
were holding straight on ; ‘ to the 
club ghur.’ 

Before Lucy, who was for the 
moment speechless with anger and 
astonishment, could utter a word, 
Irving-W ood administered a sharp 
poke to one of the startled men, 
who stood irresolute, and the little 
cavalcade fairly turned towards 
the club. Her stock of Hin- 
dustani was very limited, and in 
her agitation the few words she 
usually had at her command de- 
serted her; but the sight of the 
club close at hand, with a blaze 
of light in several of its windows, 
at last gave her terror spesch in 
her own language, and she ex- 
claimed, with a vehemence aston- 
ishing in one usually so gentle, 

‘Mr. Irving-Wood, order my 
men to turn back instantly. Stop 
them! Jampanees, stop! I insist 
on being set down!’ 

Irving-W ood, however, was en- 
joying his joke—in justice to him 
it must be said he was not in ear- 
nest—and he continued to urge 
the men on the more she entreated, 
till poor Lucy, overcome, burst 
into tears. 

At this moment a gentleman 
who had been smoking a cigar 
with a friend at the club, and was 
quietly walking homewards, heard 
the unusual sounds of an English 
lady in distress, and hurried to 
the spot where the jampan had 
come to a standstill, that Irving- 
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Wood might address a few sooth- 
ing speeches to his captive. Be- 
fore he had time to give vent to 
any of these, the new-comer’s 
voice was heard asking, in tones 
of anxiety, 

‘Who is here? What is the 
matter ? 

*O Captain Danvers !—for it 
was he—almost screamed Lucy, 
in the revulsion of feeling his 
presence brought, ‘ take me home, 
take me home! Mr. Irving-Wood—’ 

Her emotion prevented her 
from ending the sentence, and she 
sank back trembling and shaken 
with sobs. 

‘Miss Henniker! said Dan- 
vers, in extreme surprise; ‘you 
here? What is the meaning of 
this? What can have happened ? 
Pray explain.’ 

‘It is only a litile foolery, 
Danvers,’ answered Irving- Wood, 
now thoroughly ashamed of him- 
self. ‘I made Miss Henniker 
believe that I was going to regale 
her with coffee at the club. Of 
course it was only a joke.’ 

‘You are mad, surely,’ said 
Danvers haughtily, ‘to take such 
a liberty with any lady. Miss 
Henniker at least, who is away 
from her brother, you might have 
spared so coarse a jest. But re- 
member you will have to answer 
to Mrs. Meredith for your be- 
haviour to-night.’ 

‘I assure you I am thoroughly 
sorry—’ began Irving- Wood peni- 
tently. 

‘Turn down the road! ex- 
claimed Danvers authoritatively 
to the men, and ruthlessly cutting 
short the tendered apology. Then 
he stooped over Lucy, and wrapped 
her shawl round her. ‘Do not 
distress yourself, my dear Miss 
Henniker,’ he said, in the kindest 
tones. ‘I will not leave you. 
We shall go home together.’ 

‘I say, Danvers,’ called Irving- 
Wood, feeling very little like his 
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usual jaunty self, as the former 
was striding off. 

‘Mr. Irving-Wood,’ said Dan- 
vers, wheeling round, and speak- 
ing in tones of the coldest severity, 
‘I beg that you will address no 
remarks to me. Your ill-timed 
levity has given Miss Henniker 
much pain, and will cause my 
friend Mrs. Meredith, with whom 
she is staying, the deepest an- 
noyance. I hardly know, sir, 
how to characterise your con- 
duct.’ 

And with this brief expression 
of his displeasure, to which he 
gave the culprit no time to reply, 
he hastened after Lucy. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Asovt one o'clock on the fol- 
lowing day Captain Danvers, who 
had started early in the morning 
on a sketching expedition, called 
at the club on his way home, 
hoping to find the English papers 
arrived. He noticed an unusual 
stir and animation among the 
assembled habitués, and would 
have taken his departure at once 
—for he particularly wished to 
avoid conversation this morning, 
having a visit in contemplation 
which fully engaged his thoughts 
—had not Faber come up with 
friendly familiarity and taken him 
by the arm. That visit was to 
Miss Daly. It was, indeed, on 
her account he had hurried up 
from the Plains on hearing of 
Riley’s departure for Mussoorie, 
and that conjecture was rife as to 
that gentleman’s motive in spend- 
ing his holiday at a hill station 
which he had hitherto despised 
for the larger glories of Simla. 
Love in the calmest minds will 
conjure up tortures for itself from 
the mere presence of a rival, and 
Danvers, though grave and ra- 
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tional by nature, was not cold— 
passionate rather, if the right 
chord were touched. Now that 
he was here he had no intention 
of putting off time, and to-day he 
would tell her why he had come ; 
ask her, in short, that momentous 
question which he had already led 
her to expect from him. He had 
little fear of the result ; for no en- 
couragement had been wanting on 
her part from that first evening in 
the boat when her eyes and lips 
had drawn him as with a spell. 
Gay and coquettish with all others, 
she was sweet and grave to him; 
at times even humble. How could 
he doubt that, if he won her, her 
character would grow in steadi- 
ness and grace, and those small 
blemishes in tone and conduct, for 
which society after all was more 
responsible than she, entirely dis- 
appear? He knew she loved him. 
He had seen it, he had felt it; 
that was enough. Has not some 
one said love makes all things 
easy? What young man would 
have paused to doubt its power 
in a case like this? 

He looked at Faber, therefore, 
with no very encouraging expres- 
sion, as that gallant officer, after 
@ warm greeting, led him with 
the evident air of a man who is 
determined to talk and expects to 
be attended to. 

* My dear fellow, when did you 
come up? Did not know you 
were here. O, by Jove, you ought 
to have been at Mrs. Bishop's 
last night; we had a rare lark. 
The Headleys, and the Cummings, 
and a lot of that set were there, 
Very good champagne too, and no 
stint. Miss Daly looked hand- 
somer than I have ever seen her ; 
and there was a little blue-eyed 
girl there called Henniker, who is 
deucedly pretty, and who sang 
like a nightingale. Don’t know 
when I enjoyed myself so much. 
No need, you know, to be on 
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your p’s and q’s; the old Aiscu- 
lapius himself is safe at Sissoo, and 
Kate Bishop makes the jolliest 
grass-widow in the world.’ 

‘Was Riley there? asked Dan- 
vers, affecting ignorance of what 
he knew, from a vague wish to 
hear something about his rival. 

‘Riley? Good heavens, yes! 
We were all asked to please Riley, 
which is perhaps the reason you 
were not there, for he hates you 
like carrion.’ (The Major was not 
always very choice in his language 
aftera night of dissipation, followed 
by the necessary stiff pegs in the 
morning.) ‘ Heard you were very 
attentive a few weeks ago, and did 
not like it. Believe myself that 
“fetched” him. Ah, old fellow, 
you must carry your siege to 
another citadel—the saucy fortress 
is taken. By Jove, I wonder 
which is the greater capture of 
the two, the besieger or the be- 
sieged? Ha, ha, ha! and Faber 
looked playfully at his companion, 
as if he had made a telling joke. 

* W hat are you talking of, Faber? 
said Danvers, turning slightly pale 
as he shook himself free from the 
other’s grasp. ‘ Pray don’t speak 
in riddles. I have an engagement 
this morning, and no time to waste 
in solving them.’ 

* Do you mean to say you have 
not heard the news? Why, every- 
body in the club is talking about 
it, and we are all off our heads 
with excitement.’ 

‘I have heard no news,’ an- 
swered Danvers, in a voice that 
had a sharp note of pain in it. 
A sickening dread had seized him, 
which his reason still refused to 
justify. 

‘Bless me! Where have you 
been all the morning? It is all 
over Mussoorie that Riley is en- 
gaged to Miss Daly.’ 

‘It’s a lie! said Danvers be- 
tween his teeth. ‘I know it can- 
not be true.’ 
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‘ My dear fellow, you are hit, I 
see. Never mind, I won't peach. 
Come and have a peg; that will 
make you feel all right in five 
minutes. Well do | remember 
when that little black-eyed—’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Danvers, 
wincing at this well-meant sym- 
pathy. ‘I have claims on my 
time this morning. I must go.’ 

‘Have a peg first—do. You 
look confoundedly cut up. Well, 
by-by, and remember there’s as 
good fish in the sea as ever came 
out of it; and with this consoling 
remark the good-natured officer 
released his victim. 

As Danvers turned to go, al- 
most stumbling in the painful be- 
wilderment of his thoughts, he 
knocked up against Colonel Rousel, 
who was advancing through the 
outer door beside a stalwart young 
man with a blonde moustache 
and a frank open countenance. 

‘Hulloa, Danvers! cried the 
latter, in a hearty voice. ‘ Found 
at last; and a pretty dance you 
have led me ? 

‘Spencer !’ exclaimed Danvers, 
the pained look on his face van- 
ishing in sudden pleasure. ‘Can 
it really be you? I had no idea 
you intended leaving Hyderabad 
this hot weather. Why did you 
not write ? 

‘Write! I like that! as if I 
ever wrote lettezys! I preferred 
making a trifling divergence from 
my direct route of one or two 
hundred miles, and looking you 
up at Gurmiabad, where I ex- 
pected to find you. Now I am 
here, and have been hunting for 
you all over these confounded 
hills for the last three hours like 
an anxious sheep bleating for its 
lamb.’ 

‘Iam to blame for that,’ said 
Colonel Rousel, striking in. ‘I 
told him you were in an unsociable 
-mood, aud had gone to sketch the 
waterfalls. He clearly saw from 
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my hints it was a duty to break 
in on your solitude, or some very 
dire consequences might follow in 
the shape of sonnets and proposals. 
Now I shall leave you to your 
gossip. Shall you lunch here, 
Danvers? If not, we can walk 
together as far as Glenrosa.’ 

‘Mrs. Meredith expects me at 
two. In a quarter of an hour I 
shall be ready to go.’ 

* Well, I will look round mean- 
time. I see Forrester and Riley 
have come in. Perhaps they can 
tell me why the English dik is so 
late to-day.’ 

‘ And so, Harold, you have come 
to spend your holiday with me,’ said 
Danvers, turning to his friend. 
‘That is excellent of you. I hope 
you will not find Mussoorie slow.’ 

‘No fear of that, old boy, for I 
ain’t going to test its attractions. 
No, no; I fly at higher game, I 
am off to Kashmir to-morrow, and 
you are coming with me.’ 

‘Why, Spencer, that sounds 
undoubtedly tempting ; but I am 
not sure such an expedition at 
present will at all fall in with 
my plans.’ 

“*Qmy dear fellow, don’t shilly- 
shally. I have wasted ten days 
of my precious leave on you al- 
ready. ‘We must be off tomorrow, 
so don’t talk in that diplomatic 
fashion of “ your plans.” What 
plans can you have of any. con- 
sequence, unless—unless there is a 
woman in the case, and the sonnets 
xr proposals are a reality after 

? 

Something in Danvers’s face 
made the young man sorry for his 
thoughtless speech ; and his wide- 
open blue eyes gathered a wistful 
expression, as if he longed to com- 
fort him, yet feared to intrude an 


uiry. 

*I will let you know this after- 
noon,’ said Danvers, after a pause, 
‘ There is a matter which must be 
settled before I can decide.’ 
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‘All right, old fellow. I will 
wait for you another day—a week 
if you like; and if you don’t care 
to go at all, I will stay here and 


fag for you as I used to do at 


Eton.’ 

Danvers looked up with his 
grave smile, and gratefully grasped 
his friend’s hand. They had been 
boys together, with no cares apart : 
was it-not well they should share 
each other's sorrows still ¢ 

A little later, as Danvers has- 
tened up the steps of Mrs. Mere- 
dith’s verandah, fearing he was 
late for tiffin, he saw Lucy Hen- 
niker standing with her back to 
him, leaning on the rail. She was 
singing softly to herself that little 
song of Schumann’s : 

‘Ich grolle nicht und wenn das hertz auch 
bricht, 
Ewig verloren lieb, ewig yerloren lieb, 
Ich grolle nicht,’ 

The sweet voice and the touch- 
ing words, which seemed strangely 
appropriate to himself, moved in 


him a sudden warmth of feeling 


towards her. There came back a 
gentle waft of associations linked 
with those first pleasant weeks of 
their acquaintance, when she had 
been so amusingly shy, and he 
had felt interested in her guileless 
nature and unassuming beauty. 
The very contrast which she pre- 
sented in every way to Marguerite 
made the thought of her at the 
moment soothing ; it was so en- 
tirely removed from the painful 
tumult of passionate feeling which 
possessed him. Had he loved 
this sweet-natured girl, as at one 
time he had almost been on the 


eve of doing, would any tempta- 


tion have made her faithless? was 
a question that flashed, tinged 
with reproach, through his con- 
oo as he advanced to meet 

er. 

Lucy turned at the sound of 
his voice, pale and agitated. His 
presence unnerved her, with the 
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recollection of their strange meet- 
ing the night before fresh in her 
mind. Besides which, and partly 
due perhaps to the subtle infection 
of his thoughts, there was roused 
in her also a rush of memories of 
bygone hours and hopes, mocked 
now by the pitiful reality of change 
and disappointment. She felt a 
perturbing sympathy, too, for the 
pain which awaited him in con- 
nection with Marguerite — that 
ruthless awakening for which she 
feared he was totally unprepared ; 
and like the warm-hearted friend 
from whom he had just parted, her 
eyes were brimming with a tender 
longing to comfort him. She put 
out her hand silently for the 
black-bordered letters which he 
held towards her, and Danvers 
could not check the impulse to 
clasp it for a moment with a lov- 
ing pressure, 

* You are not too tired after last 
night—you are none the worse for 
being out so late? he inquired 
gently. 

‘I am not tired now, thank 
you,’ said Lucy, in a low voice 
which trembled slightly; ‘ and— 
and—I am very grateful to you 
for—your kindness.’ 

‘Then I think you must pro- 
mise me,’ he said, smiling, ‘ that 
nothing will ever induce you to 
accept such an escort again.’ 

‘I am sure nothing ever will,’ 
said Lucy firmly. ‘ But, Captain 
Danvers,’ she added hesitatingly, 
‘I think you ought to know that 
Mr. Irving-Wood called here to- 
day, and he has apologised very 
fully to Mrs, Meredith for—for— 
last night.’ 

‘Ah! it is well he has done so; 
otherwise he might have found 
his position an unpleasant one. 
You see I have brought you your 
English letters: I met the dak- 
wallah at the door. You are more 
fortunate than I, for mine go first 
to Gurmiabad, and as I may be 
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gone from Mussoorie before they 
can arrive here, there is no say- 
ing when news from home will 
reach me. But I will leave you 
in peace to enjoy your letters, 
while I go and beg Mrs. Meredith’s 
forgiveness for being late.’ 

The letter which Lucy first 
opened was from her mother. It 
was written more brightly than 
any she had received from the 
same hand since her father’s death. 
Not unalloyed, however, was the 
pleasure which this gave her. 
Poor Lucy! the hot blood mounted 
to her cheeks when she discovered 
that her mother’s cheerfulness was 
due to the kindness of Lady Julia 
Danvers, who had placed one of 
Mrs. Henniker’s two youngest 
daughters in a school at her own 
expense, and given occupation to 
the other at a high rate of re- 
muneration, as a sort of superior 
nursery governess to her daughter 
Lady Coltham’s young children. 

‘Lady Julia has been our best 
friend, dear child,’ wrote Mrs. Hen- 
niker, ‘in ourgreatcalamity. I used 
to think her a proud unapproach- 
able woman, but I find that beneath 
her high- bred distant manner there 
is a truly Chiistian nature and 
most feeling heart. Her goodness 
to us has been unspeakable. She 
pressed a cheque for twenty pounds 
into my hands the other day, and 
then drove away before I could 
thank her.’ 

Lucy felt she could hardly bear 
to see Captain Danvers after this. 
It seemed a new mockery of her 
hopeless love for him, and gave 
her pride a bitter wound, to think 
that her sister was a dependent in 
his sister’s house, and that her 
mother had accepted money in 
charity from Lady Julia’s hand. 
She was not perfect, dear reader, 
as you see, but do you not feel for 
her, notwithstanding? Are not 
such trials sharp and sore to human 
nature? Nevertheless, she was 
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brave, our little Lucy ; for when 
tiffin was over, and Captain Dan- 
vers, finding himself alone with 
her for a moment, casually asked 
if there were no news of his family 
in her English letters, she went 
up to him with gentle gravity, and 
put her mother’s open letter in his 
hand. He looked at her in sur- 
prise as she said quietly, ‘ I should 
like you to read it all; then she 
slipped softly from the room, and 
went up-stairs to have a good cry. 

From that moment she oceupied 
a new place in Danvers’s estima- 
tion. He realised as he had never 
done before the strength and can- 
dour of her nature ; and the know- 
ledge brought him a sense of com- 
pensation at a time when his trust 
in the grace of another's character 
was rudely shaken. 

* Miss Henniker,’ said Danvers, 
when he returned the letter to 
her in the evening, ‘I shall not 
easily forget the generous confi- 
dence you have shown in me. 
Henceforth things must be changed 
a little between us, for, you see, 
my mother and yours are already 
dear friends, and I shall also claim 
the privilege of being more to you 
than a mere acquaintance ;’ and he 
raised her hand to his lips. 

O, the joy and pride of that 
moment! it was worth years of 
slow living to be blessed with 
those words of kindness from him ; 
to feel, too, that in his nature 
there was nothing poor or mean, 
that he was, as Marguerite had 
said—noble. 


CHAPTER IX. 


One still September morning, 
when the Mussoorie hills were 
swathed in wreaths of mist, and 
the sky was gray and cloudy after 
a night of heavy rain, erite 
and Lucy sat together in a little 
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private room in Mrs. Bishop’s 
house. Since Colonel Rousel 
had gone ona shooting expedition 
to the interior, Lucy, after some 
pleading, had been allowed to re- 
sume her rides with Miss Daly. 
She was now in her riding-habit, 
and had just come in after a smart 
canter along the Mall, which per- 
haps accounted for the lovely 
flush on her cheek and the soft 
vivacity of her eyes. 

‘Pray get ready, Marguerite,’ 
she said encouragingly, ‘the air 
is delightful this morning; not at 
all muggy, like yesterday, but 
balmy and cool. Shall I call 
Goordeen to bring your pony 
round ? 

‘It will rain,’ said Marguerite, 
not moving from the low wicker 
chair in which she was lounging. 
‘I am in no mood for a shower- 
bath and a bad cold.’ 

*I don’t think it will rain,’ 


answered Lucy, going to the open ~ 


door and raising the chic, or trans- 
parent screen of woven rushes, 
which hung over it. ‘The mist 
is clearing off the hills, and the 
sun is bursting out. O, how 
glorious the Dhoon looks!’ she 
exclaimed enthusiastically—‘ all 
flooded with warm light ; and the 
clouds are furled over it like 


great dark curtains margined with 
purple and gold.’ 

*I am not in the least capable 
of ‘enjoying the extravagances of 
Nature this morning, particularly 
if they are of a joyous description. 
I feel quite limp and spiritless, 


touched with despair, I think.’ 

Marguerite spoke carelessly, but 
there was an undertone of sadness 
in her usually gay voice. 

‘Then a ride will do you good.’ 

*By and by, when I am surer 
of the weather. Now, put aside 
your hat and gloves; you are in 
no hurry.’ 

‘No,’ said Lucy, with a little 
sigh of regret, ‘I can wait.’ 
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* What a glad face you have to- 
day! What is it? 

‘ Hal is coming up; he will be 
here on Thursday,’ said Lucy, with 
a happy smile. 

*O, Hal? said Miss Daly, in 
her light mocking tone ; ‘I thought 
it must be Mr. Raeburn at least.’ 

The ready blood flushed Lucy’s 
cheek, but she made no answer. 

‘My dear little soul, it is very 
shabby of you to keep your heart’s 
secrets from me. You know all 
mine, yet you never tell me yours. 
Do you think I have no love and 
sympathy in me? no heart to 
rejoice with you?’ 

‘There is nothing to rejoice 
about,’ said Lucy, in a low voice. 

‘No? rejoined Marguerite in- 
credulously. ‘ Mr. Raeburn meant 
nothing by all the attention he 
paid you those ten days he was 
here in August? He is a second 
Major Riley, I suppose.’ 

‘Have you heard anything 
about him? asked Lucy, anxious 
to change the subject. 

‘About Riley? Well, yes. His 
syce, it seems, has just died from 
the effects of a kicking his master 
gave him ; that is the last bit of 
gossip from Sissoo, according to 
Irving-Wood. I always thought 
Riley a dastard, but it appears he 
is a brute as well. Yet Fred 
Bishop thinks me wicked to have 
thrown him over, and he even 
had the assurance to say that I 
am responsible for this last act of 
his, as Major Riley was never 
known to display such evil pas- 
sions before I gave him up. I 
am sick of the creature’s name, 
Lucy. I wish to Heaven I had 
never seen him !’ 

‘ Marguerite, you are sorry now?’ 

‘Sorry that I chastised him? 
answered Miss Daly, with scorn. 
‘No; but I am weary and des- 
perate at times when I think what 
a sacrifice that man’s punishment 
has cost me.’ Then she added, 
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‘ with a sort of moan, ‘ Danvers 
will never come back.’ 

‘When he knows you are free, 
he may,’ answered Lucy, in a low 
voice, which betrayed emotion. 

* Lucy!’ exclaimed Marguerite, 
starting to her feet, ‘what is the 
meaning of this? You turn pale 
and red, and your words tremble. 
Is this a new complication to 
drive me mad—mad to frenzy? 
But don’t think—O, don’t ima- 
gine that I will give him up to 
you! Yet what chance have I 
against you? I shall never see 
him again; and you—you little 
soft-voiced thing—will be cooing 
in his ear every day at Gurmiabad 
for months and months to come!’ 

‘Do not say things which must 
wound me, and can do you no 
good,’ said Lucy, with quiet dig- 
nity. ‘You, who know so well 
what Captain Danvers's feeling 
is—have you forgotten that he 
went away in pain because of your 
unfortunate engagement? that he 
came to this house, wounded 
though he was by rumour, to 
ascertain the truth, because—be- 
cause he loved you so well? After 
all this, is there no hope for you, 
when he knows Major Riley has 
been dismissed ? 

‘None; not the faintest ray. 
I did not tell you that I met him 
on the Mall at six o’clock next 
morning, with that handsome 
friend of his, as Kate and I were 
riding with Major Riley. If you 
had seen the expression of Dan- 
vers’s face when he bowed to me! 
O Lucy, 1 am scorned, and the 
joy of my life is withered to the 
core.’ 

‘Not scorned, dear Marguerite. 
He does not feel scorn for you; 
he is only sad ; and I am sure he 
is not one who will soon forget-—’ 

‘Forget! No, he will never 
forget my unworthiness ; and the 
only question left for me is, can 
I ever forget my pain? I thought 
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myself so strong, so capable of 
indifference, and, God help me! 
I am utterly weak. How can I 
stifle the fiendish thing that 
gnaws me day and night, night 
and day? O, listen to me, dear, 
true, forbearing little friend. Shall 
I marry Irving-Wood, and bury 
this torturing time in a new life?’ 

* Never!’ exclaimed Lucy, seiz- 
ing her hot hands and holding 
them tight. ‘Never be untrue 
to yourself again. Be patient and 
wait.’ 

‘Wait! you are cruel in your 
kindness, to try and buoy me up 
with hope. Is there even a chance 
that he will come here on his 
way home? Have you heard of 
his movements? Ah, your eye 
droops! he will not come.’ 

‘1 fear not,’ said Lucy slowly; 
‘he is going straight to Gurmia- 
bad.’ 


‘I knew it! He will shun me. 
If I were to become from this 
moment a saint, an angel, he 
would not believe that I had 
either heart orprinciple. He thinks 
I am utterly, entirely, wholly bad. 
There! no more of this. Let me 
get out of myself, Lucy. I will 
go for a mad breakneck gallop, 


-and who shall suspect then that 


I am weak and broken? 

She rose proudly. 

‘Poor Marguerite!’ said Lucy, 
throwing her arms round her, 
‘don’t be so unhappy. Your life 
will be better by and by, when 
you have given up brooding on 
these things.’ 

‘Do you think I can forget my 
misery here with Kate sulky and 
her husband so stern? It is hard 
to be as I am—passed on from 
one sister to another—to have no 
resting-place, no real home.’ 

‘You can return to England, 
can you not? said Lucy hesi- 
tatingly ; for Marguerite, frank 
though she was, always avoided 
speaking of her parents. 
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‘To England, yes—to my fa- 
ther’s house, never! I have a 
stepmother who has made me 
what I am—who wished to marry 
me off her hands quickly to the 
highest bidder. I was a match 
for her, and had my revenge there 
too. But we will not speak of it ; 
we will go out, and I shall take 
you past that big lonely house 
you have more than once inquired 
about.’ 

‘Mr. Jervis’s ? 

‘Yes. Did you ever hear of 
his wife? 

I had no idea he had 


‘It is strange Mrs. Meredith 
does not know her, is it not? 

‘It is rather, said Lucy inno- 
cently ; ‘for Mr. Jervis seems to 
be everywhere.’ 

‘That is just it; and his wife 
is nowhere.’ 

‘Why? 

‘Why! 0, dear little simple- 
ton, because such good people as 
Mrs. Meredith and my sister do 
not consider her respectable. She 
was the wife of a brute—such a 
man, I imagine, as the eligible 
Major Riley—and bore her miser- 
able fate for years, till one day 
he did something so outrageous 
that Mr. Jervis took her away, 
and she never went back to her 
husband any more. Now she 
lives a living death in that house 
there, and none of your nice so- 
ciety women have enough of the 
milk of human kindness to speak 
to her. What do you think of 
that, Lucy? Would you speak 
to her? 

‘I do not know. I cannot tell. - 
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If we do wrong, we must suffer, I 
suppose, else there would be so 
much more sin. Do you think it 
would be right to speak to her? § 

‘I have spoken to her. I saw 
her walking in the garden one 
day, looking so sad and lonely 
that I went in and pretended I 
had lost my way. I made out I 
was very tired, and we sat down 
in a little arbour together and 
talked for nearly an hour. I know 
her heart is broken because of her 
outcast life; yet I dare not go 
again, though I feel that I could 
cheer her. Kate would be deeply 
shocked, and Fred Bishop would 
probably turn me out of the house. 
But they cannot keep me from 
carrying the thought of that wo- 
man in my heart. Sometimes 
when I think of her and others 
more unfortunats still I feel in- 
clined to give up worldly ease and 
society to live for those who have 
suffered such cruel wrongs and 
degradation, if any sacrifice of 
mine could avail to raise them 
from their abasement and bring 
them comfort. Spending oneself 
in such a cause might be a deeper 
happiness after all than marrying 
the man one loves.’ 

‘Dear Marguerite,’ said Lucy, 
kissing her, ‘these are noble 
thoughts; hold them fast, and 
the future will bring you peace. 
Whatever happens, remember 
there is much to live for, after 
all.’ 

At this, Miss Daly laid her 
head on Lucy’s breast and cried ; 
then, when she was calmer, she 
dressed for her ride, and they went 


out. 


(To be continued, ) 
















































AN EVENING IN OCTOBER. 





Tue setting sun with varied dye 
Illumes in fiery flood 

The cloud-traced foliage of the sky, 
And gilds the autumn wood. 

‘Neath the soft touch of fairy Eve 
Now sinks the gale to rest, 

And twilight’s shadowy fingers weave 
Pale robes from east to west. 


The sun had but too plainly shown 
The storm’s relentless hand— 
The full boughs stripped, their leaf-wrecks strewn 
Far o’er the barren land 
The avenues of elms and firs, 
Where song-birds loved to fly, 
Deserted, and their choristers 
Blown rudely o’er the sky. 


The sun’s last vivid ray has fled 
Beneath the forest screen ; 
Another orb unveils her head, 
Whose light transforms the scene ; 
The elm resumes its grace and charm 
Beneath that wizard moon, 
The stalwart oak assumes the calm 
Grave dignity of June. 


That radiant sphere with undimmed light 
Soars proudly over all, 
With higher sweep than in the night 
Of June’s star-festival. 
From the dull mist-enveloped skies 
She melts away each cloud ; 
Nor dares the ghostly fog arise, 
With white sepulchral shroud. 


The huddled herds no longer cower 
’Neath trees upon the stray,* 
But straggle forth to greet the hour 

Of moonbeams’ tender sway ;t 


* The Yorkshire name for a large common. 

+ The winter moon describes the same path as the summer sun; and, therefore, in 
the middle of October, when these lines were written, the moon would have about the 
same sweep and altitude as the sun in April. The foliage in Yorkshire seems to 
far more vitality than in the southern counties, and stays on the trees considerably 
later, Ihave noticed more than once that, after a day's storm and rain in October, the 
thermometer rose in the evening to almost summer temperature, It stood at 63° about 
eight o’clock, when these lines were written, 




















































An Evening in October. 


The lesser stars withdraw their light, 
As if to humbly own 

The moon both empress of the night 
And queen of earth alone. 


With loud wild equinoctial gale 
No more the forest rings, 
Through the mute wood and silent vale 
The brooklet gently sings ; 
Summer, like some pure spirit blest 
Gone to her heavenly sphere, 
Returns from peaceful realms of rest, 
To visit scenes once dear. 





We cannot deem the clouds will rise 
To veil the skies again, 
Nor on the slumb’ring paradise 
Descend the chilling rain ; 
That drifting snows shall pile the heath, 
That ice shall bind the lake, 
And from her slumber underneath 
Stern winter shall awake. 


No falling leaf the month reveals, 
No chills the hour betray ; 

The moon’s mysterious light conceals 
The ravage of decay : 

O’er the wan leaves her magic ray, 
Falling in wondrous sheen, 

Has ta’en the yellow tints away, 
And made them once more green. 


That orb with graduated shade, 
Or light that dimly shines, 
Fills broken gaps of tempest’s raid, 
And rounds the jagged lines. 
The brook, whose dull and troubled face 
Gave back the gloomy day, 
Sparkles with all the light and grace 
It wore in brilliant May. 


Communing in the lovely calm, 
The oaks together stand, 

And spread abroad each mighty arm, 
As if to bless the land ; 

Giant Destruction sleeping lies, 
Fatigued with savage play ; 

The poetry of silent skies 
Holds undisputed sway. 





The village chimes now upward swell 
In sweet yet joyous strain, 

As if to welcome to the dell 
The summer back again ; 
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An Evening in October. 


While as the gazer’s wistful eye 
Across the lea is borne, 

He almost thinks he can descry 
The fields of golden corn. 


The air that through the foliage floats 
Rustles, then falls again, 

As if it knew its rougher notes 
The evening would profane. 

One planet, with increasing glow, 
Seems, as it moves along, 

To pause and listen to the flow 
Of streamlets’ evensong. 


The hovering hawk no longer darts 
To seize his living food ; 

The timid thrush ‘no longer starts 
In terror from the wood. 

From tree, shrub, flower awakes the psalm, 
Could we their voices hear ; 

Tis Nature’s Sabbath eve, the calm 
Millennium of the year. 


As through the eye the heart drinks in 
The pathos of the hour, 
A higher flame of thought within 
Is kindled by its power. 
Talk not to'me of grief or care, 
Of pain, of woe, or strife ; 
My spirit brooks not now to bear 
The miseries of life ; 


Not of bereavements that must come, 
Not now of certain death ; | 

As yet their voices are as dumb 
As north wind’s icy breath. 

On such a night the soul can fling 
Aside its earthly clod, 

And soaring, mount with eagle wing 
High up to heaven and God. 
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THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


An Anecdotic Medley. 


By ‘ Tuormansy,’ Autor or ‘ Famous Racixe Men,’ etc. 


——~——— 


CHAPTER IX. (continued). 


THE HUMOURS OF THE RACE- 
COURSE. 


Tue French officers serving in 
A'geria have had chances of seeing 
a little more of horse-racing than 
falls to the lot of most of their 
countrymen ; for, as has been said, 
the Arabs are fond of horse-rac- 
ing, and often practise the sport, 
though their notions of jockeyship 
differ from those prevailing at 
Epsom. A Derby Day with the 
Arabs has been humorously de- 
serbed by John Ormsby, Exq , 
of the Middle Temple, in his book 
entitled Autumn Rambles in Nurth 
Africa. ‘Gathered together to 
witness the sport and make a 
harvest of the spectators were to 
be seen,’ he tells us, ‘the analogues 
of the Ethiopian serenader, the 
barrel-organ, the comic orator, an: 
the other humorous features of 
our Derby Day. It must be con- 
fersed, however, that any com- 
parison between our nigger melo- 
dist and the gentlemen who per- 
form the corresponding services 
for the Bedouin sporting world 
would be very much to the dis- 
advantage of the London Arab. 
Owing, perhaps, to the fact that the 
Moslem mind has not a keen sense 
of humour, the performer is not a 
poor creature with a smudged face, 
limp white hat, and enormous 
shirt-collar; but a grave, decorous, 
almost venerable—at any rate, 
highly picturesque—individaal ; 
and round him is a circle, from 


one to four deep, according to his 
merits, of cross-legged listeners, 
whose demeanour and attitude of 
respectful attention would make 
a street-preacher envious. ... In 
nine cases out of ten the theme 
of the Arab lyrist is the “ Sally 
of his Alley,” her attractions and 
his affection for her, a subject 
which has been rather frequently 
treated of by lyrical poets. But 
the mode in which it is adminis- 
tered to a listening public is at 
least peculiar. The singer (gener- 
ally a grave gray-bearded old fel- 
low, who ought to know better 
than sing amatory ditties), ignor- . 
ing his audience, and looking into 
his tambourine for encouragement, 
sings : 
“ Among the maidens of the tribe there's 
none like little Sara,” 
Here the flutes repeat the notes of 
the air—if air it can be called— 
while he beats time on the tam- 
bourine. 
“ phe is the darling of my heart, and she 
dwells in the 
Flates and tambourine as before. 


“ Her mother is a skilful weaver of haiks, 
Her father makes horseshoes for the 
warriors of the tribe.” 


Flutes and tambourine again. 


“ But these persons are not really the 
parents of Sara. 
saa a ak 
e 18 e or m 
dwells in the Sahara.” 
Here comes in a double allowance 
of flutes and tambourines; and 
so on to the end, when he declares 
that as soon as Rhamadan is over, 
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and he has money enough, he 
will marry Sara, and take her to 
his tent, but not in the Sahara. 

‘On the south side of Con- 
stantina rise the heights of Man- 
sourah ; and beyond them is a great 
plain, watered by the Rummel, 
and crossed by the road to Batna 
and the Sahara. The racecourse 
was on this plain, and as the dis- 
tance by path was half that by 
the road, we elected to go on foot. 
I think the appearance of the 
vehicles and their occupants forti- 
fied us in this determination. In 
either case we were sure of heat ; 
but heat in the open air is more 
endurable than heat in a box on 
wheels, by courtesy called an 
omnibus, plus dust and Arab 
society. For although the shore 
of “ Araby the blest” may have 
once diffused Sabean odours of a 
refreshing sort, the property has 
not been transmitted to the gar- 
ments of the children of Araby of 
the lower and middle classes, and 
they cannot be described as “spicy” 
in any sense of the word. 

* The first view of the course on 
coming down on it from the Man- 
sourah was very striking. Ona 
racecourse in any other part of 
the world the great bulk of the 
spectators would have been on 
foot. Here, except a compara- 
tively small knot of people about 
the grand stand, every one was on 
horseback. The course itself was 
in the form of a circle, about a 
mile in circumference; and it 
was hedged in everywhere, with 
scarcely even a gap, by mounted 
Arabs, each with his long gun 
slung over his shoulder or held 
upright before him. These were 
the goums, or fighting forces, of 
the tribes in the neighbourhood, 
a wild-looking set of warriors, to 
some extent in the French ser- 
vice. Mixed up with these, or 
galloping fussily about the plain, 
were the spahis, looking in their 


scarlet burnouses like fox-hunting 
Arabs at a meet. These form 
another military force, a highly 
organised and efficient body. 
Away to the left a great mass of 
red breeches indicated the pre- 
sence of the irrepressible soldier, 
always conspicuous at a French 
ceremony, doubly so when the 
ceremony takes place in French 
Africa. The centre of the circle 
was evidently being kept sacred 
for some special persons or pur- 
pose, and was occupied by only a 
few soldiers and some dozen 
mounted Arabs. The grand stand 
was a creditable affair, all things 
considered ; at any rate, it had the 
great merit of offering shelter from 
the beams of an African sun, for 
which reason we sought its pro- 
tection speedily. 

‘According to the “correct 
card,” there was certainly no lack 
of excitement in store for us. 
Instead of the paltry four or five 
races that Mr. Durling promises 
at Epsom, there were at least 
twenty. There were races for 
poulains et pouliches, colts and 
fillies, bred in the province, and 
for horses the property of heads 
of tents, and for horses of Euro- 
pean breeding, and for all comers, 
Arab or European, not to men- 
tion a race a la haie, or hurdle- 
race, to which I looked forward 
with great interest. Besides this, 
there was to be a défilé des étalons 
of the government stud, a march- 
past of the troops, and a grand 
fantasia by the goums. While 
studying the programme, there 
arose on the right a sound as if a 
lunatic piper, who had escaped 
from his keepers, was striking up 
the most insane piece in his 
répertoire. It was only the band 
of one of the goums, who thought 
to enliven the proceedings with a 
little music; and to that end 
played an air, which, like Arab 
music in general, was well calcu- 
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lated to make a man do something 
desperate. The effect of this on 
the knot of mounted Arabs oppo- 
site was precisely that which the 
untimely crow of a restless cock 
produces on his rival in a neigh- 
bouring yard. A stately old fel- 
low, whom I had been respecting 
as a possible sheikh, or shereef, 
or something of that sort, owing 
to his imposing appearance, sud- 
denly whipped a flageolet out of 
the hood of his burnous ; his next 
neighbour disclosed a pair of small 
kettledrums ; three or four more 
produced musical instruments in 
an equally unexpected manner; 
and the moment the opposition 
band had blown itself breathless, 
they crowed defiance to it in a 
tune that was, if possible, a trifle 
more exasperating. The contest 
was kept up with a great deal of 
spirit and pretty equal success 
during the day.... ; 

*‘Punctual to the announced 
time the commandant, superior 
officers of the garrison, and some 
of the civil authorities of Con- 
stantina rode across the course 
and took up their position oppo- 
site the stand. With them came 
a body of Arab grandees of suffi- 
cient importance to be admitted 
within the sacred circle : imposing 
figures in burnouses of every 
colour—white, black, blue. scar- 
let, puce—and some of them— 
magnates from the Sahara these 
—in enormous straw hats, three 
or four feet in diameter, covered 
with black ostrich feathers, and 
screening the head and shoulders 
as completely as an umbrella. 
Thanks to French organisation, 
there was no time lost in clearing 
the course—it had been kept clear 
the whole time: even the usual 
dog had not been allowed to set 
foot on it; and immediately on the 
arrival of the great people the 
starters for the first race took their 
places at the post. They were 
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five Arabs of the ordinary stamp ; 
four of them dappled or silver- 
gray, the fifth dark bay. To an 
eye accustomed to European horse- 
flesh they would have looked, 
perhaps, at the first glance like a 
lot of screws ; but when you came 
to examine them closely you found 
undeniable points about them, 
and a look of gameness that 
showed it was at any rate no 
plebeian animal you had before 
you. If the horses were unlike 
what one sees on an English 
course, the riders were stil! more 
so. Most of them were bare- 
headed and barefooted, and had 
nothing on except a shirt and a 
pair of short baggy trousers. 
One venerable-looking old fel- 
low, however, sported a very 
fine plum-coloured silk waistcoat. 
At the word “ Go!” off they went 
in a wild spluttering gallop, every 
one of them going his hardest, 
without an idea of holding, or 
nursing, or waiting, in a mad 
tangle of men and horses. But 
betore they had got half-way round 
they were in Indian file, old 
plum-colour leading by a good 
length, which he afterwards in- 
creased to two, coming in an easy 
winner. He seemed to be a kind 
of Arab Fordbam or Wells, for 
he rode in about a dozen races 
that day. He certainly won six 
or seven, The moment the race 
was over, the next starters were 
put up, and so on with breathless 
rapidity, until at last we came to 
a race which I was particularly 
anxious to see—a race for all 
comers, and I was curious to see 
how the Arab would come out 
against the European. As far as 
the issue went it was a very 
hollow affair, Three French 
horses started, and two Arabs, 
Sut though the Arabs made all 
the running at first, they were 
soon collared and passed, and 
came in, one of them “ nowhere,” 
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the other several lengths behind 
the last of the Frenchmen. In 
fact, the popular notion about the 
speed of the Arab courser is, I 
think, erroneous. Great speed is 
not his strong point ; the chances 
are that on any ordinary race- 
course the best Arab in the world 
would be beaten by a second-rate 
English racehorse. These Arabs 
were not, of course, first-rate 
specimens of the race, but they 
were certainly not bad ones. A 
fortnight or so afterwards, when 
I was at Tebessa, the commandant 
showed me an English thorough- 
bred, which, he said, had easily 
run away from every Arab he had 
ever tried him against. But what 
was far more remarkable about this 
horse was that, once acclimatised, 
and accustomed to the hard life 
and hard fare of the Arab horses, 
he quite equalled them in hardi- 
ness and endurance, as had been 
proved in the course of many 
expeditions and tours of inspec- 
tion among the tribes of the dis- 
trict. 

‘The course @ la haie was also 
open to all competitors, and here 
again the indigenes did not cover 
themselves with glory. The haie 
consisted simply of an obstruction 
about two feet high, and composed 
of rushes. The French horses 
knew what a sham it was, and 
brushed through it without taking 
the trouble of even going through 
the form of rising ; but the Arabs 
were puzzled, and one—ridden, I 
think, by old plum-colour—rose 
straight into the air,and descended 
on the obstacle as if out of a bal- 
loon, after which he demolished 
it. The défilé des étalons, which 
followed the last race, produced 
one or two magnificent animals, 
and several very commonplace 
ones; and then came the great 
event of the day—the fantasia by 
the goums. 


‘In preparation for this the 
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crowd of mounted Arabs concen- 
trated itself gradually on one side 
of the course, and the swells with- 
drew from the centre to leave the 
space clear. There was a pause 
for a moment, and then an Arab 
was seen to dash suddenly out of 
the crowd, and gallop madly 
across the open, standing high in 
his stirrups, his burnous fluttering 
in the breeze, and the gaudy 
shelil, or cloth with which on 
great occasions the Arab always 
covers the croup of his horse, 
streaming out like a bannerbehind 
him. When he reached the 
middle of the open space, still 
galloping furiously, he fired his 
long gun, and, waving it over his 
head, sped away over the plain as 
if his life depended on it. Then 
came another; then came three 
or four; then came a dozen, until 
at length the-whole plain was 
alive with galloping, firing Be- 
douins. Then as soon as there 
was a strong body mustered on 
the opposite side, they began to 
gallop and fire in the reverse di- 
rection, and we fancied it was all 
over; but two or three enthusiasts 
would always break out, let fly, 
and communicate the infection to 
the rest. 

‘In spite of the excellence 
of Arab horsemanship, the dis- 
play was not free from accidents. 
First one poor fellow, apparently 
from his girth breaking, came to 
grief; then another got an ugly 
purl just in front of the stand, 
and was helped off the ground ; 
but the worst case was that of 
an unfortunate fantasiast, whose 
horse made a mistake somehow in 
mid-career, and over and over 
rolled horse and rider in a horrible 
confused mass, After a struggle 
or two the horse kicked himself 
loose, and made off, leaving on the 
middle of the plain a white mo- 
tionless lump, but whether it was 
a man, or only what had been a 

















man, that was carried past us, we 
were unable to ascertain. 

‘ This was not the only tragical 
incident of the day. As we were 
returning up the slopes of the 
Mansourah there ons sudden 
halt, and then a rush to a ravine 
on the left. We joined the crowd, 
and found the attraction was the 
dead body of an Arab. While 
we had been enjoying ourselves at 
the races there had been foul 
murder committed on the hillside 
not a mile from us, and the blood 
was hardly dry on the stones 
which had been used to beat the 
victim’s brains out.’ 

The practice of horse-racing 
among the Patagonian Indians is 
thus described by George Cha- 
worth Musters, Commander R.N., 
in his book, At Home with the 
Patagonians. Mr. Musters spent 
a long time with the big men, 
adopted their dress, spoke their 
language, and lived after their 
fashion. 

‘The manner of racing is some- 
thing similar to that in vogue 
among the Guachos in the pro- 
vinces of Rio de la Plata, except 
that it is generally conducted on 
principles of fair play. The 
stakes are always deposited before 
the race comes off ; if horses, they 
are tied out handy; if ornaments, 
bolas, weapons, &c., they are 
placed in a heap, the winners 

‘removing them directly the race 
is decided. The horses are run 
barebacked, the two riders start- 
ing themselves after cantering 
side by side for a few yards. 
Owing to the great care taken in 
training horses very few false 
starts occur. The races are very 
often for long distances, four 
miles or a league being the aver- 
age, although of course with 
young horses the distance is 
shorter. The Indian method of 
breaking colts is similar to that 

of the Guachos; they are, how- 
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ever, more gentle with their 
horses, and consequently break 
them better.’ 


CHAPTER X. 


THE HUNTING-FIELD: ITS HEROES 
AND THEIR EXPLOITS. 


Fox-HunTINe is a sport pecu- 
liarly English. There is nothing 
like it anywhere else. The French, 
indeed, hunt the stag, the boar, 
and the wolf on horseback with 
hounds, the huntsman being bound 
up in the coils of a brass instru- 
ment, which completely encircles 
his body, and from which he pro- 
duces notes of encouragement to 
hounds and hunters. Grand, 
stately, and costly affairs were 
the hunts in which the late 
Emperor Napoleon and the Bour- 
bon monarchs who preceded him 
indulged ; but these were mere 
mockeries of sport compared with 
the exciting incidents of a good 
run with the Pytchley or the 
Quorn. 

The hunting-field has always 
been a nursery of brave men. 
The most desperate and daring 
riders in the world have been bred 
there, and the object of this chap- 
ter is to chronicle the names and 
noted deeds of some of those 
worthies who well deserve to be 
styled the ‘ Heroes of the Hunt- 
ing-field.’ 

First on the list is Assheton 
Smith, a man whose name and 
memory will be respected as long 
as fox-hunting flourishes in the 
British Isles. 

‘Nimrod,’ speaking of the ex- 


‘ecellence of Thomas Assheton 


Smith as a horseman, says : ‘From 
the first day of the season to the 
last he was always the same man, 
the same desperate fellow over a 


country, and unquestionably 
sessing on every occasion A sat 


every hour of the day the most | 
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bulldog-like nerve ever exhibited 
in the saddle. His motto was, 
“Tl be with the hounds,” and 
all those who have seen him in 
the field must acknowledge he 
made no vain boast of his powers. 
His falls were countless, and no 
wonder, for he rode at places 
which he knew no horse could 
leap over. In addition to his 
powerful seat his hand is equal to 
Chifney’s, and the advantage he 
experiences from it may be gleaned 
from the following expression : 
Being seen one day hunting his 
hounds on Radical, always a diffi- 
cult, but at that time a more than 
commonly difficult, horse to ride, 
he was asked by a friend why he 
did not put a martingale on him, 
to give him more power over his 
mouth. His answer was cool and 
laconic, “ Thank ye, but my left 
hand shall be my martingale.”’ 

From the same authority also 
come the following anecdotes of 
Assheton Smith and his parent : 

‘Mr. Smith (the father of the 
Tedworth squire) once went ona 
visit to his son, then residing at 
Quorndon, and keeping the hounds. 
He was mounted on a splendid 
horse belonging to “ Tom Smith,” 
as the old gentleman always call- 
ed the young one, and they had a 
splendid burst over the cream of 
the country, with a whoop at the 
end. While Tom Smith was 
holding up the fox before throw- 
ing it to the hounds Lord Alvan- 
ley observed, “ How I wish your 
father had seen this finish !” ‘ De- 
pend upon it he has,” replied Tom 
Smith, without looking up; “ and 
I advanced,” related the old 
gentleman, who told the anecdote 
himself, ‘‘and made his lordship 
a bow.” 

‘“ Was your father a good 
rider?’ a neighbour once asked of 
the son. ‘‘He was what was 
then considered such,” was the re- 

ply; ‘‘but on a very different 
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principle to what I have adopted, 
and simply this—he clung on by 
his hands, and I by my legs.” 
This is what he always termed his 
gripe on a horse.’ 

Old Squire Smith of Tedworth 
was still alive when his famous 
son established himself and pack 
first of all at Penton, near Ando- 
ver. The old gentleman was 
strongly opposed to his son’s leay- 
ing the grass country to establish 
a pack of hounds for the purpose 
of hunting the bleak downs and 
interminable copses of Hants and 
Wilts. For this reason, extra- 
ordinary as it may appear, he was 
the only landowner, when Tom 
Smith came in the year 1826 to 
reside at Penton, who refused his 
son permission to draw his coverts. 
‘Where does Tom Smith meet 
next week? said he one evening 
to a neighbour, when dining with 
him at Tedworth. ‘1 think,’ was 
the guest’s reply, ‘ that he will 
bring his hounds to Ashdown 
Copse on Monday.’ ‘Then if he 
does, I will bring an action against 
him, by Jove!’ exclaimed the 
wrathful old squire. ‘ And pray, 
sir, what makes you smile, may I 
ask? he added, observing his 
friend slightly amused at the 
threat ; ‘it is no joke, I promise 
you.’ ‘Excuse me, sir,’ replied 
the guest, ‘but I was thinking if 
Tom Smith were cast for damages, 
who would have to pay the bill.’ 
The prohibition was withdrawn. 

Assheton Smith would not 
allow himself to be beaten at any- 
thing. It of course often happened 
that there were men in the field 
who fancied themselves his equal 
in horsemanship and daring, but 
he generally contrived to ride 
away from them. 

Mr. Smith was once riding his 
famous horse Radical in the Mar- 
ket Harborough country, when he 
observed, even while the hounds 
were drawing, a fellow, dressed 
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like a horse jockey at a fair, fol- 
lowing close after him over every 
leap he took. On inquiry he as- 
certained that the said fellow was 
a horse doctor. who had made a 
bet that his horse would jump 
anything that should be cleared 
by Radical. Matters went on 
pretty smoothly till they found, 
when the squire’s rival for some 
time followed close, until they 
arrived at a hog-backed foot-stile 
with a tremendous drop, and foot- 
steps into the road. This Radi- 
cal cleared; but his unfortunate 
follower’s horse, striking the top 
bar with his knee, came headlong 
into the road with his rider, who 
was carried home senseless. The 
next day, as the squire was riding 
through the village, he was 
mobbed and hooted by the old 
women, as being the man who 
had nearly killed their hard-rid- 
ing farrier. 


This anecdote is not unlike that’ 


told of Burton, the Nuneaton tan- 
ner, who always made a dead set 
at Mr. Smith in a similar way. 
The tanner was habitually attired 
in a light-green coat, from which 
he received the name of the Paro- 
quet, and he rode remarkably 
well. The squire at-last, being 
determined to shake him off, sent 
Jack o’ Lantern at an almost im- 
practicable flight of stiff rails, the 
top bar of which he broke, and, 
to his dismay, made the passage 
easy for the tough man of hides, 
who was soon once more at his 
side, and was not destined to re- 
ceive his tanning, at all events 
that time. 

Of course such desperate horse- 
manship brought a fair share of 
accidents. In the words of a 
popular sporting author, ‘ Mr. 
Smith got a many falls. He al- 
ways seemed to ride loose, quite 
by balance, not sticking with his 
knees very much. He always 
went slantways at his jumps; it 


is acapital plan. The horse gets 
his measure better—he can give 
himself more room. If you put 
his head straight it is measured for 
him; if you put him slantish he 
measures it for himself; you al- 
ways see Mr. Greene ride that 
way. He was first coming out 
when Mr. Smith was master, and 
he put him up to many a clever 
thing in riding. He had another 
dodge when he rode at timber: 
he always went slap at the post ; 
he said it made the horse fancy 
he had more to do, and put more 
powder on,’ 

The spirit in which Mr. Smith 
rode to his hounds seemed to in- 
fuse itself into the bosoms of those 
who hunted with him, and after 
a time the Tedworth country be- 
came noted for hard and daring 
riders. 

Although the country around 
Tedworth was mostly so open 
that an old woman on a broom 
might ride across it, still there 
were parts of it that showed off 
good riding, particularly in the 
Pewsey vale. On such occasions 
as these, when fine horsemanship 
was required, there was no man 
who rode better or straighter than 
Mr. John Rowden of Durrington, 
a wealthy yeoman, with a hand as 
light as a lady’s, a heart as bold as 
a lion, and a frame fit to contend 
for the championship. 

He was invariably selected by 
T. Assheton Smith to purchase 
his horses, generally at that time 
bought of Mr. Smart of Swindon ; 
or in case any horse was heard of 
at a distance, Mr. Rowden was re- 
quested to pass his judgment on 
it, and many hundred miles has 
he ridden for that purpose. Nor 
did his labours end there; for if 
ever there happened, as was often 
the case, to be a violent fractious 
animal that required hand and 
temper, he was also requested to 
be his private tutor; and so highly 
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did the squire of Tedworth think 
of his riding and judgment, that 
he was often heard to say he 
would rather trust a young horse 
to Rowden than any man he 
knew. 

‘I shall never forget his coming 
down a steep plantation on a vio- 
lent bay horse that had broken 
away with him, crying, “Take 
ca-are, ge-entlemen, take ca-are ; I 
don’t know whe-ere I am coming” 
(he had alittle hitch in his speech), 
as his horse bounded through and 
over the young trees. “ No,” said 
a farmer, ‘I don’t much think you 
do, for it appears to me you be 
out a bird’s-nesting.”’ 

On another occasion, when his 
horse reared up bolt on end, and 
there stood, he coolly remarked, 
*I suppose he will come down 
again once to-day.’ 

Orator Hunt was a bold rider, 
and, like Thomas Assheton Smith, 
well able to use his fists. Mr. 
Warde’s hounds were once draw- 
ing South Grove, when some re- 
mark of Mr. Hunt’s provoked a 
sneer from Tom Smith. Fierce 
words ensued on both sides, and 
they were in the very act of dis- 
mounting to settle it when for- 
tunately a fox was halloed away, 
an attraction which neither could 
resist. ‘1 always regretted this 
interruption,’ said an eye-witness 
of the scene, ‘for depend upon it 
this fight would have been well 
worth seeing, although Hunt had 
the advantage in weight and 
height ; but for all that,’ he added, 
‘I would have backed the squire.’ 

Every hunt has its finish, so 
has the career of every hard-riding 
sportsman—a broken neck to one, 
a gradual decline from old age for 
another. The career of Thomas 


Assheton Smith was long and 
glorious, and its finish cannot be 
better described than in the ac- 
count given by Sir J. E. E. Wilmot 
of ‘ Assheton Smith’s Last Hunt’: 
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‘ He had been very ill all the morn- 
ing, and was threatened with one 
of his fainting attacks, when, look- 
ing up in agony into his wife's 
face, he gasped out, * I am going.” 
Nevertheless, brandy, ether, and 
other stimulants revived him. 
About an hour after, the hounds 
arrived, Colonel Douglas Pen- 
nant’s beagles, and, much to the 
astonishment and dismay of all 
about him, he crawled, with the 
help of his. valet and butler, to 
the hall-door, and was soon in 
the saddle. Once there he looked 
ten years younger. Observing a 
horse belonging to Colonel Pen- 
nant which he fancied, he dis- 
mounted from his own, and, 
though told the other was rather 
restive, he determined to mount 
it and follow the hounds. His 
groom had strict orders to keep 
very close to him with a vial of 
brandy in his pocket. Some anx- 
ious friends followed on foot, and 
from a piece of high ground 
watched his movements. They 
were soon terrified by seeing him 
thrown off. He was not hurt, 
and wished to continue the chase, 
saying “it was curious how he had 
lost his gripe on a horse,” which 
he always said was the secret of 
his riding; but at last was 
persuaded to return home in the 
carriage. There is great reason 
to believe that stimulants pro- 
longed his life, but his sufferings 
were very great.’ 

There was another Tom Smith 
who figured as M.F.H. besides 
the great Thomas Assheton Smith 
of Tedworth. This gentleman 
was born at Shaldon Lodge, near 
Alton, Hants, in 1790, and during 
his long career was twice master 
of the Hambledon Hounds, also 
master of the Craven and of the 
Pytchley. His biographer says 
of him (in Sporting Incidents in 
the Life of another Tom Smith) : 
‘During his sporting career Mr. 











Smith has performed feats and 
met with adventures that probably 
no other man has equalled. And 
this is not my opinion alone. Mr. 
Nichol, who kept the New Forest 
Hounds, usually spoke of him as 
“the heaven-born huntsman ;’ 
and Mr. Codrington, who hunted 
the same pack, said, ‘‘ Were I a 
fox, I would rather have a pack of 
hounds behind me than Tom 
Smith with a stick in his hand.”’ 

This remark conveys the idea 
that he was not only a good rider, 
but one who knew how to work 
his hounds, and how to keep 
them at their work. Fox-hunting 
does not consist of hard riding 
alone. 

When ‘another Tom Smith’ 
left the Hambledon and went to 
hunt the Craven country, he 
was shown round the country by 
Mr. F. Villebois. They passed 
the wall of Elcot Park, which 
Mr. Villebois said was a great 
obstacle when hounds ran through 
the park. Mr. Smith pulled up, 
as if measuring the height, which 
was six feet two inches; and be- 
ing seen to smile, he was told that 
it was impossible for a horse to 
jump it, neither was it necessary, 
as there were doors in different 
— He said nothing then, 

at bore it in mind. It happened, 
however, in the second year of his 
mastership, the fox led the hounds 
‘through this park, and they fol- 
lowed through the holes left at 
the bottom of the wall for game 
to pass through. The horsemen 
made for a door, but found it 
locked. Mr. Smith, who - was 
mounted on the General, rode at 
the wall; but the horse ran his 
head up to it, and then stopped 
short. He was then taken back 
about forty yarde, and again put 
at it, and being well spurred, 
accompanied with a touch of the 
whip on the shoulder, he sprang 


over, to the surprise, and, indeed, ° 
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horror, of the whole field, who 
thought it an act of madness. On 
reaching the ground the horse’s 
forefeet gave way, and he came 
down on his chest, the rider’s feet 
being dashed on the ground in a 
way that gave an awful shock; 
but the horse rose with him on 
his back, and he kept his seat for 
a short. time, but long enough 
to allow him to stop the hounds. 
The men in the mean time had 
forced the door; when they reached 
him he was unconscious, but they 
held him on his horse till he got 
home, when he was bled and car- 
ried insensible to bed. In three 
weeks he was again in the saddle. 
This was certainly a most remark- 
able leap; but Mr. Smith was 
afterwards far from being proud 
of it, and condemned it as an act of 
wanton folly, which he would be 
sorry that any one should imitate. 

*“The other Tom Smith” was 
himself once hunted, and it hap- 
pened in this way. He had pur- 
chased a new horse in London, 
and, as he wanted to be back in 
Hungerford as soon as possible, he 
determined to ride the horse part 
of the way home, his groom being 
told to come on by coach and take 
charge of it the next day. He 
had ridden nearly to Staines, when 
he fell in with a mob of London 
roughs, who had come out to see 
a prize-fight, and, having been 
baulked by the magistrates, were 
ripe for any kind of mischief. 
Two of these fellows were in a 
gig. whipping and galloping like 
mad; and when they came near 
him, though he had drawn up on 


the side of the road, they pulled 


the reins and attempted wantonly 
to drive over him. To save his 
leg, he struck at the horse’s head 
to turn it away; but the blow 
caught one of the vagabonds on 
the nose, and covered his face 
with blood. They were in the 
act of jumping out to seize him, 
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when he put spurs to his horse 
and galloped off. The whole 
rabble rout—horse, foot, and drags 
of every description—gave chase, 
and it looked something very like 
a race for life. Finding his pur- 
suers gain on him, he rode ata 
fence, but his horse fell at the 
ditch. The mob were almost on 
him ere he could force his horse 
over, and then many got into the 
field at a gate near the spot, and 
chased him with cries of * Stop 
thief!” and choicer exclamations. 
Luckily the horse cleared the 
next hedge and ditch, which some 
of the fellows rode at, but only to 
fall head over heels. Mr. Smith 
rode off, laughing at them floun- 
dering in the mud, cleared the 
next fence into the road near 
Staines, and stopped at the inn to 
refresh both himself and his horse, 
Soon after the ostler came to say 
that the horse was very lame. 
Mr. Smith went to the stable, 
and then sent for a farrier, who 
pronounced the horse unsound, 
and pointed out the marks of its 
having been lately blistered on 
the lame leg. Mr. Smith sent the 
horse back to the dealer, stopped 
the cheque (which was dated for- 
ward) at the bank, and heard no 
more of the matter.’ 

Another worthy of the hunting- 
field, who flourished in the first 
half of the present century, was 
Squire Chute, who for many years 
hunted the Vine hounds. ‘ Nim- 
rod’ and other sporting authors 
have recorded some of the sayings 
and doings of this hunting hero. 

‘I remember the first day I was 
out with him (Squire Chute). 
“We are going cub-hunting to- 
morrow,” said he to me; “ will 
you come?” ‘Thank ye,” said I; 
“T am not very fond of cub-hunt- 
ing in September; it is only a 
pastime for you masters of hounds. 
Rushing through wet nut. bushes 
without seeing a hound, one’s 
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breeches all green, with leaves 
sticking to the buttons, one’s 
horse half mad from the flies, and 
the odds in favour of his being 
lamed, does not suit my taste.” 
However, I went to the place of 
meeting—a larze cover of his own 
—and there I found the squire. 
“But what are you going to do 
with the spade?” said I, seeing 
one in his butler’s hand; “ you 
are not going to dig a fox, are 
you?” “Why, no,” he replied ; 
* but to tell you the truth, as the 
ditches are very blind and my 
butler is getting very fat, I thought 
he might as well walk after us 
with a spade, and then, if we 
come to an awkward place, he 
can throw the bank into the ditch 
in a minute, and we can walk 
through.” He had a mortal aver- 
sion to a ditch, and on my once 
asking him why he did not hunt 
his woodlands oftener, he answer- 
ed he did not like the deep ditches, 
“They tell me,” said he, “my 
horses will not put their feet into 
them, but I can’t help thinking 
they will, and that’s the same 
thing.”’ 

The same writer records a little 
dispute between Squire Chute 
and one of his servants, arising 
from what the squire called ‘a 
short answer.’ 

‘The squire sent for me one 
morning, as he was often wont to 
do, and told me he wanted my 
assistance—sometimes he would 
say, “I want your advice,” but 
in no one instance did he ever 
take it. Well, when I got there, 
“T want a whipper-in,” said he. 
** Impossible,” said I; “ you and 
John can never part.” “ Why, 
yes, I think we must,” was his 
reply ; “‘ he is got rather short in 
his answers lately.” Now, it so 
happened that I knew what 
one of these short answers had 
been, so I could scarcely keep my 
countenance. It was this: A 








day or two before, the hounds 
had run their fox up to the pal 
ings of a park which the squire 
did not wish them to enter. John, 
however, being ignorant of this, 
was on his knees on the ground 
in the act of pulling’ out a pale, 
when his worthy old master came 
up. “ Leave it alone, John,” said 
he. “Come away, John; I tell 
you, I don’t want them to go in 
there, John.” But as every hound 
in the pack was at bay close to 
the said John’s back, he might 
just as well have halloed to the 
pale itself; so, raising his hunt- 
ing-whip (one of the old-fashioned 
sort, mind ye), he let the top of it 
drop on John’s right ear, just 
peeping out from under his old 
buck cap. Now, on a cold morn- 
ing in January, or indeed at any 
time, this was beyond a joke, and 
it must have been admitted to 
have been a stinging reproof to 
an old and faithful servant, doing 
what he thought was his duty to 
the hounds, and I question whe- 
ther Job himself would not have 
murmured at it ; at all events, it 
was beyond John’s endurance, 
naturally a most civil fellow ; so, 
turning sharp round, he exclaimed, 
**D—n your old eyes, I have a 
good mind to pull you off your 
horse!” It was indeed a short 
answer, as Mr. Chute said, and 
John lost his place in consequence. 
He afterwards went to live with 
a noble duke, who used to de- 
clare he couldn’t bear the sight 
of him, he looked so like a rat- 
catcher !” 

In this case the short answer 
did not have the effect of a soft 
one. The hunt-servants all over 
the country, as a rule, are civil 
and well-behaved fellows; but of 
course there are, were, and will 
be exceptions to the rule. Quite 
an exception was the whipper-in 
who rode behind Squire Leche’s 
hounds. 
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‘Squire Leche, of Carden in 
Cheshire, was nearly the first gen- 
tleman who appeared in the cha- 
racter of huntsman to his own 
foxhounds, and a sorry hand he 
was. He had but one whipper-in, 
a drunken fellow of the name of 
Sam. “I'll tell you what, Mr. 
Sam,” said he to him one day, on 
which he himself had. left his 
hounds that he might not be too 
late for his dinner, “if ever you 
come home drunk with the hounds 
again, I'll get a new whipper-in.” 
“Very well, sir,” replied Sam ; 
“and perhaps if you was to look 
out for a new huntsman at the 
same time, it would be as well for 
the hounds.”’ 

Of renowned riders, who, with- 
out being masters of hounds, rode 
with any pack they could reach, 
England has produced hundreds, 
ay, thousands. The late Earl of Car- 
digan, the hero of the Balaclava 
charge, was a noted foxhunter, so 
were many scores of other brave 
cavalry officers. Some of those who 
seemed effeminate dandies in the 
London parks were dashing sports- 
men when behind the hounds. 
The Hon. Grantley Berkeley thus 
speaks of one: 

‘No one went harder than the 
late Lord Alvanley, and no man 
caught more falls. One day he 
had been hunting with me, and 
we ran over an unfortunate line of 
country, the stag setting his head 
for Isleworth, Twickenham, and 
Brentford. Lord Alvanley left us 
before I had taken the deer, in 
good time to join his friends in 
the bay-window at White’s. They 
asked him “‘ What sport?” “ Devil- 


‘ish good,” he replied ; ‘ but the 


asparagus-beds wentawfully heavy, 
and the glass all through was up 
to one’s hocks, The only thing 
wanting was a landing-net; for 
the deer got into the Thames, and 
Berkeley had not the means to 
get him ashore. They say garden- 
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stuff is riz since they saw us 
among ’em.” 

‘Mr. Gunter, the renowned ice 
and pastrycook in Berkeley 
Square, who was always one of 
my field, was complimented by 
Lord Alvanley on the appearance 
of his horse. “ Yes, my lord,” 
was the reply; “but he is so 
hot I can hardly ride him.” “ Why 
the devil don’t you ice him, then, 
Mr. Gunter?’ was the funny re- 
joinder.’ 

*Osbaldestone is a name dear 
to the lovers of fox-hunting. 
‘*The Squire,” as he was called, 
is too well known, and his sport- 
ing feats are too familiar to every 
ear, to need any eulogium from 
our hamble pen. But there was 
another Osbaldestone, whose name 
every lover of hunting should aid 
in rescuing from oblivion. With 
half a dozen children, as many 
couples of hounds, and two hun- 
ters, this Mr. Osbaldestone, clerk 
to an attorney, kept himself, fa- 
mily, and these dogs and horses, 
upon a salary of 60/. per annum. 
This also was effected in London, 
without running into debt, and 
with always a good coat to his 
back. To explain this seeming 
impossibility, it should be ob- 
served that after the expiration of 
the office hours Mr. Osbaldestone 
acted as an accountant for the 
butchers of Clare Market, who 
paid him in offal, the choicest 
morsels of which he selected for 
himself and family, and with the 
rest he fed his hounds, which 
were kept in the garret. His 
horses were lodged in the cellar, 
and fed on grains from a neigh- 
bouring brewhouse, and on da- 
maged corn with which he was 
supplied by a corn chandler, whose 
books he kept in order. In the 
season he hunted, and by giving 
a hare now and then to the fuar- 
mers over whose grounds he 


sported, he secured their good- 
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will ; and several gentlemen, 
struck by the extraordinary econ- 
omy of his arrangements, winked 
at his going over their manors. 
He was the younger son of a gen- 
tleman of good family but small 
fortune in the north of England, 
and having imprudently married 
one of his father’s servants, was 
turned out of doors with no other 
fortune than a hound big with 
pup, whose offspring from that 
time became a source of amuse- 
ment to him.’* 

Of hunt servants known to 
fame, the following anecdotes are 
recorded : 

* Bob Williams was whipper-in 
to the Duke of Cleveland, but he 
commenced his sporting career as 
whipper-in to Sir Watkin Wil- 
liams Wynn’s harriers. I fancy I 
hear you say, “ No doubt Bob was 
famously mounted in the stables 
of the great Welsh baronet !” Not 
he, indeed ; Bob’s stud would have 
averaged 401. a head, being for the 
most part cat-legged, light car- 
cassed bits of blood, either turned 
out of the racing stable as good 
for nothing, or hought from some 
neighbouring farmer at the price 
above quoted. But Bob soon made 
them fencers, if he could make 
nothing else of them. On my 
asking him in Yorkshire how he 
had come off as to broken bones, 
&c., he thus answered me, and I 
know he spoke the trath: “I 
have broke three ribs on one side 
and two on the other, both collar- 
bones, and I have been scalped.” 
I knew the horse that scalped 
him, by kicking him on the head 
after throwing him; but Bob’s 
description of the accident was 
rich. “He tumbled me down as 
we were coming away with our 
fox,” said he, “ and kicked me on 
the head till the skin hung down 
all over my eyes and face ; and 
do you know, sir, when I got to 


* Blaine’s Encyclo, of Rural Sports, 











the doctor J fainted from loss of 
blood.” This last sentence was 
given in a tone indicative of its 
creating surprise that a whipper- 
in could faint. Bob conceived 
that fainting was the peculiar ac- 
complishment of a lady.’ 

The riding of Dick Knight, 
huntsman to the Pytchley at the 
time Mr. Smith had the Quorn, 
was of the most daring character. 
‘An annual visitor to Northamp- 
tonshire was in the habit of riding 
as close to Dick as he could, but 
was invariably beaten in a rup. 
At the commencement of one sea- 
son the gentleman was on a new 
horse, a clipper. He said to 
Knight, “‘ You won’t beat me to- 
day, Dick!” “ Won't I, sir?’ was 
the reply. “If you do, I’il give 
you the horse,” said the gentle- 
man. The one rode for the horse, 
the other for his honour. At last 
they came to an unjumpable plaice, 
which could only be crossed by 
going between the twin stems of 
a tree, barely wide enough to ad- 
mit a horse. At it went Dick, 
throwing his legs across his hor-e’s 
withers, and got through. The 
horse was sent to him next morn- 


A cool horseman was Jack 
Shirley, Mr. Smith’s first whip in 
Leicestershire. 

‘ He was riding Gadsby, a cele- 
brated hunter of Mr. Smith's, but 
then a goud deal the worse fur 
wear, over one of the worst fields 
in all Leicestershire for a blown 
horse, between Tilton and Sumer- 
by, abounding with large anthills 
and deep holding furrows. “ The 
old horse,”said my informant,‘‘was 
going along at a slapping pace, 
with his head quite loose, down- 
hill at the time, whilst Jack was 
in the act of putting a point of 
whipcord into his thong, having 
a large open clasp-knife between 
his teeth at the time.”’ 

The hunting-field being open to 
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all comers, of course eccentrics are 
sometimes found there, aud also 
who would seem to be 
disabled from riding. Of the 
latter class, ‘ Nimrod ’ says : 

* What credit can be given to a 
long-legged gentleman on a two- 
hundred-guinea mare, if I produce 
anothergentleman who rode nearly 
as hard, with only one leg, and on 
very queer cattle? Had I words 
and images at my command, I 
might awaken the sympathy of 
all sportsmen for the fate of a man 
who could follow hounds, having 
only one leg, a disabled shoulder, 
and who was obliged to let go his 
bridle when he leaped a fence to 
hold on by the saddle, being de- 
prived of the natural clip from the 
thighs. But what will not a Brit- 
ish seaman do? and such was 
Captain Pell, whom I saw with 
the Oakley hounds when I visited 
Lord Lynedoch. It appeared he 
hunted every day on which he 
could reach hounds, and | saw 
him take many good fences.’ 

A man who rides to hounds 
should possess a cheerful temper 
as well as skill in horsemanship. 
He should not be annoyed if a 
man, apparently not so well 
mounted as himself, rides in front 
of him, and at the same time he 
should be careful not to give 
annoyance to others. However, 
people do lose their tempers some- 
times. 

*I once had the misfortune to 
displease a first-rate performer on 
horseback by getting a good start 
with the hounds, which he did 
not. He came rattling after us at 
a tremendous pace to recover his 
place, as he considered it, as first 
man, and as we had been going 
very fast for about three wiles, 
over a stiffly enclosed country, his 
horse was blown in making up lee- 
way ; and the first thing | saw of 
my furious friend was. upon hear- 
ing a crash behind me, to behold 
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him on his back in the field, 
with his horse’s hind-legs in the 
ditch. I turned round and asked 
him if he was hurt. “ Hurt !” said 
he, “I am not often hurt.” That 
was tiue enough, for no man had 
more falls than himself without 
being hurt. He was soon in the 
saddle, having held the rein in his 
hand, as most men who ride fora 
fall do. A brook being just then 
before us, he went down at it, a 
hundred miles an hour p:ce, with 
a sneering cheer to me—“ Now, 
come along; we are even again.” 
I merely laughed at his ill-humour, 
and was soon over alongside of 
him. He then rode up-hill as 
hard as he could go at some stiff 
posts and rails. Crash went the 
top bar, and over rolled horse and 
rider together. 1 thanked him for 
letting me through so easily. He 
angrily replied that he was not 
yet beaten, and mounting again, 
charged a five-barred gate leading 
into a turnpike-road. This wasa 
settler. His horse fell over, and 
threw the rider with great violence 
nearly across the road ; and this 
time he was really hurt, and ob- 
liged to confess it. Having waited 
to ascertain that no bones were 
broken, although he was most 
seriously bruised, I prevailed upon 
him to go quietly home.’ 

Jt is not always the man who 
makes the most dashing appear- 
ance at the meet who proves the 
best performer across country. 
When the fox has gone away, and 
the hounds are streaming out of 
the covert to get on his trail, the 
most knowing ones and the best 
goers are soon to be distinguished 
from those who merely attend the 
meet to be admired. Concerning 
a man who really meant business, 
though he cared little for appear- 
ances while going to or from the 
meet, ‘ Nimrod ’ writes : 

‘Some years ago, I was in the 
habit of occasionally meeting in 


the field with one of the best men 
over a country that England ever 
produced, by the humble title of 
“Mr. Morgan, hop-merchant, of 
London.” On one occasion, and 
the first, I stumbled upon him in 
the most extraordinary manner, 
as the following tale will unfold. 
It chanced that I was at the turn- 
ing out of a stag on the Ludlow 
racecourse one fine day in October, 
in honour of the burgesses’ feast. 
A person appeared in the throng 
on such a wretchedly bad hack, 
and of so mean an appearance 
withal, that the person who col- 
lected the half-crowns declined 
handing him the glove. All that 
denoted the huntsman was a 
black velvet hunting-cap, his per- 
son being enveloped in a thread- 
bare brown surtout, buttoned up 
to the throat. On the hounds 
being laid on the scent, however, 
the scene changed, and much after 
the fashion of a pantomime. On 
a signal being given, a country- 
man rode up to Mr. Morgan with 
his hunter; the threadbare coat 
was thrown upon the ground, and 
the sportsman appeared in the 
most correct costume of the chase. 
But to be brief. .We had a very 
excellent run; and the riding of 
Mr. Morgan, and the performance 
of his horse over a very difficult 
country, were the admiration of a 
few who could witness them—of 
which few I had the good luck to 
make one. But now for another 
change of the scene. ‘“ Who is 
this fine rider ?’ said one. ‘“‘Where 
can he come from?” said another. 
“ Will he sell his horse?” asked a 
third. By accident it was ascer- 
tained that it was the well-known 
Mr. Morgan; but he would not 
sell his horse, although two hun- 
dred guineas were offered for him. 
I should think the world never 
produced a more perfect hunter, 
and as a proof of his astonishing 
the natives, the gentleman who 



























offered the two hundred guineas 
for him never before gave half 
that sum for a horse. 

‘It afterwards transpired that 
Mr. Morgan was “incog.” for a 
short time in the neighbourhood, 
and, sportsmanlike, was accom- 
panied by his two favourite bun- 
ters, though he dispensed with 
the attendance of his groom.’ 

Quite another kind of sports- 
man was the hero of our next 
anecdote, though no one could 
have been a more enthusiastic 
lover of the sport of fox-hunting. 

The sporting chimney - sweep 
was a well-known character with 
the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds 
some fifty years ago. A country 
newspaper of the period gives the 
following description of his ap- 
pearance at a fashionable meet : 

‘On Saturday the favourite 
meet took place on the lawn in 
front of Badminton House, and, 


as usual, was quite a show day. ° 


There was a well-appointed field 
of three hundred, including last, 
though not least, our old friend 
“the hunting sweep,” who was 
received with warm congratula- 
tions by all present. He was 
mounted on his old chestnut 
horse, with a white face and long 
tail, a pad for a saddle, no stir- 
rups, and a bridle with a new 
blue front, one of the distinguish- 
ing characteristics of the hunt. 
The sweep was in his sooty attire, 
a black jacket and trousers, with 
his brush fora whip. This was 
his first appearance for some time 
past, and he was asked why he 
had so long absented himself. 
“Why, gentlemen,” said he, ‘I 
will explain to you the cause. I 
have not hunted since the late 
Duke’s death. Peace to his 
memory! He was a duke every 
inch of him, and a great friend to 
me. He died’ just a year ago, 
and I have been in mourning 
ever since. I was so grieved at 
VOL. XLVI. NO. CCLXXV. 
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his loss that I had some idea of 
giving up hunting altogether; 
but folk speak so well of the pre- 
sent Duke that I thought I would 
come and pay my respects to him. 
Besides, 1 stood by him in days 
of yore, before he was a duke, 
and seconded his nomination for 
the county, and got him into the 
Parliament House too; and I 
daresay he has not forgotten me.” 
Just at this moment the Duke 
appeared at the hall-door to greet 
his sporting friends, and the 
sweep immediately rode forward, 
received the congratulations of 
his Grace, and returned them by 
holding his brush horizontally in 
front of his hat, a la militaire. 
This movement brought all the 
ladies and other inmates in the 
house to the windows, where- 
upon the sweep jumped up on 
his nag, and stood erect upon one 
leg, extending the other in the 
air, holding the reins in one hand, 
and holding out the other like a 
flying Mercury. He then showed 
his skill in horsemanship by gal- 
loping round the circle in this 
attitude, amidst the waving of 
handkerchiefs, and to the infinite 
amusement of all present.’ 

Frenchmen are supposed to be 
not very partial to fox-hunting in 
the English fashion; however, 
some years ago, M. Alphonse 
Esquiros, a well-known French 
author, being in England, par- 
ticipated in the sport in a county 
‘ whose name,’ he says, ‘I cannot 
give, for reasons which will be 
presently understood; it is one 
of those most celebrated for fox- 
hunting.’ After describing the 
meet at the covert-side, the 
master of the hounds appears 
upon the scene, and the sport 
begins. 

* At last appeared the squire ; 
he was a man of about sixty, but 
still hale, and whose manners, at 
once noble and affable, announced 
88 
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the pleasure himself felt in afford- 
ing pleasure to others. My friend 
the sportsman wished to intro- 
duce me to him. “He is an 
eccentric,” he said to me; “ but he 
likes foreigners, and reads the 
Revue des Deux Mondes. He will 
give you a hearty reception.” He, 
in fact, offered me his hand with 
that English frankness and cordi- 
ality which I prefer to all the 
ceremonies of politeness, After 
exchanging the usual greetings, 
and making a few of those jokes 
which only make the English 
laugh, the squire assumed the 
command of hisarmy. At a sign 
and word addressed to the hunts- 
man the hounds, which had up to 
this time been checked by the 
authority of the lash, were sent 
into the covert. The scene, how- 
ever, did not at all respond to the 
idea one forms of a covered spot ; 
it was a quantity of fallow ground 
searce covered by a bed of dry 
withered grass, on which asses 
and geese had doubtless been 
turned out to graze; it is true 
that at certain distances there rose 
in the midst of the plain clumps 
of shrubs. impenetrable brambles, 
compact tufts of thistles, and, 
lastly. forests of thorny broom, 
which grew to a certain height, 
though not sufficient to offer pro- 
tection. It was among these 
shrubs. Hence the huntsman had 
given the signal to the hounds by 
shouting, “ Hark in, hark in there, 
dogs !” exclamations which answer 
to our old hunting formula, 
Harlow! Harlow! ici, mes bellots / 
They were thus urged to keep 
their ears open and search. 

‘The covert at this moment pre- 
sented an extraordinary spectacle. 
Every shrub and almost every 
leaf shook as if it were animated 
by a mysterious spirit. We might 
say with the English that the 
whole dark heath was alive. This 
illusion is produced, as may be 
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guessed, by the work of the dogs, 
who have become almost invisible, 
but who make the dead branches 
crack, the leaves rustle, and the 
very blades of grass stir. From 
time to time, however, they 
showed themselves, and their 
white coats, marked with black 
spots, formed a contrast with the 
colour of thé dry stems and tawny 
shrubs. All the dogs were ad- 
mirably patient, and glided into 
the narrowest passages : it is true 
that the huntsman guided them 
by signs, voice, and example. He 
called them all by name, and 
addressed them in a language 
quite new to me, but which ap- 
peared perfectly familiar to them. 
A profound silence prevailed 
among the hunters. 

‘ All at once a bark, hoarse as 
that of a dreaming dog, broke out 
from the centre of the brambles. 
To this challenge other canine 
voices replied like so many echoes, 
and were followed by more dis- 
tinct accents. The barking—the 
last especially—proclaimed that 
the fox was found. The point 
was now to compel it to leave its 
entrenchments ; this was a matter 
of several minutes. ‘“ Tally-ho! 
tally-ho! gone away!” (Voi-le ci 
allé ! s'enva, chiens, s'en va !) the 
first whipper-in shouted, in a tone 
impossible to note ; the huntsman 
blew his horn; the scattered dogs 
came together in a compact body; 
and all the hunters, digging in 
their spurs, started at a wild gal- 
lop. Here, in fact, the run began. 

‘There were shouts, a medley, 
a whirlwind of men, horses, and 
dogs dashing along with a fury 
that produced a dizziness. The 
pack especially proved itself ad- 
mirable through its impetuosity, 
discipline, and courage. It was 
curious to see the laggard dogs re- 
gaining their place even under 
the horses’ hoofs, and frequently 
at the risk of being crushed. 

















Soon, however, order was estab- 
lished—a perfect order—in spite 
of the impetuosity of the run. 
This order was slightly relaxed by 
the advice of the squire ; but here 
another sort of difficulty presented 
itself. I had hoped that the fox 
would lead us across a fine plain 
which stretched out peacefully on 
our right. Jn its mnulice it care- 
fully avoided doing so, and led 
us, on the contrary, to irregular 
ground, intersected at every in- 
stant by hedges, ditches, and 
brambles, where it expected to 
reach the skirt of a wood. These 
obstacles were cleared at one bound 
by the dogs, several of which, 
however, rolled on the top of each 
other at the bottom of a ditch: 
they were upagain directly, though, 
and dashed on. Their example 
was valiantly followed by the 
horses and riders, who leaped like 
squirrels over all the fences. Any 
one unaccustomed to this exercis¢é 
had a chance of breaking his neck 
every moment. Fortunately a 
few lads, induced by a chance of 
gain, opened the gates that divided 
the fields, in order to let the rear 
guard of awkward riders pass. I 
at once ranged myself, 1 confess 
it, among the latter, for it was all 
I could do to keep my saddle on 
such ground, and while going at 
such a headlong pace. The horse 
my friend had lent me for the 
occasion was, to listen to him, as 
gentle as a lamb—it may be so; 
but it had too much the nature of 
the sheep of Panurge, for, seeing 
the others leap, it constantly 
wished to leap tuo. 

‘I had, it is true, before my 
eyes, to encourage me, the example 
of a fat farmer, who, in spite of 
his weight, appeared to fear no- 
thing. He bounded on his saddle 
in a fearful manner at each leap 
his horse attempted, and then, 
like a mountain upheaved by an 
earthquake, he invariably fell on 
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his base. Though distanced by 
the vanguard of hunters, I fol- 
lowed the chase sufficiently close 
to notice the principal details. I 
saw the hounds run up a hill; 
their tongues, which floated in the 
breeze like red rags, announced at 
the same time fatigue, ardour, and 
a thirst for blood. All at once 
they stopped; the movement of 
their tails betrayed the anxiety 
of having lost the fox. The 
huntsman, after consulting the 
wind, slightly changed the direc- 
tion of the pack, which brought 
it back towards me. At the mo- 
ment when the men were leaping 
over the obstacles they had cleared 
just before, I distinctly saw in the 
distance one of the sportsmen fall 
from his horse while leaping a 
ditch, and as I did not see him 
get up again there was reason to 
believe that he had received a 
serious injury. I told one of my 
neighbours of it, but he did not 
seem to hear me. The fox-hunt- 
ing men do not stop for such 
trifles. 

‘As the ground on which we 
now found ourselves was a large 
level plain, I gave more liberty to 
my horse, which started like an 
arrow, and rejoined the group of 
other horses, with which it seemed 
anxious to measure its strength. 
The country thus seen on the back 
of a galloping hunter assumes a 
singular aspect, with the large 
bare trees that pass before you 
like phantoms, the groups of 
gipsies calling to each other from 
the heights, and pointing out the 
direction of the fox ; then every 
pow and then a landlord running 
to the side of the road with a 
radiant face, as if he hoped that 
the fox would be killed in his 
neighbourhood (which would cause 
a demand for his ale and spirits), 
or else that one of the hunters 
would break a rib in the adjacent 
ravine—after all, as well there as 
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elsewhere. His hopes passed 
away with the cavalcade. 


‘Forward! forward!” I heard 
shouted close to my ear ; “ the fox 
will be lucky this time if he es- 
capes, for the dogs have him. 
Courage, hounds, courage!” The 
pack, in fact, seemed to redouble 
its vigour and resolution ; it might 
be said that it felt the destruction 
of its foe. ‘The hunters, on their 
side, pressed the flanks of their 
steeds, whips clacked, the horses 
perspired and panted, leaving be- 
hind them in the sharp fresh air 
acloud of smoke. Here the plain 
suddenly broke off, and I found 
myself facing a ruined wall, be- 
hind which there was a sort of 
orchard. The whole band of 
hunters had disappeared ; still I 
heard a great noise of voices and 
the rustling of branches, whence 
I concluded that the horses had 
leaped in a twinkling over the 
ruined parts of the old wall. As 
I did not feel capable of such a 
feat I sought a by-road to reach 
the scene of action. When I 
arrived the fox had just been 
killed by the dogs, and the death- 
ery of “ Who-whoop!” was being 
raised on all sides. 

‘The huntsman had dismounted. 
After cutting off the brush, which 
is kept as an ornament, he raised 
above his head the corpse of the 
animal, which he held in both 
hands. At the sight of this 
trophy applause and shouts of 
joy broke out among the hunters, 
but it was very different with the 
dogs. Assembled ina circle round 
the huntsman, they made the air 
ring with the wildest barking. 
After balancing the fox, the 
huntsman hurled it among the 
dogs, who devoured it in an in- 
stant—every one wanted to have 
ashare. The avidity which fox- 
hounds display for the flesh of an 
animal which belongs to their 
family (canis vulpes) is a matter 
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of surprise to naturalists. Per- 
haps they resemble certain canni- 
bals, who, without making man 
their ordinary food, find, after 
battle, a delicious taste in the flesh 
of their enemy—the taste of 
vengeance. The war was now 
terminated ; the squire dismissed 
the farmers and a part of the 
hunters with a gesture of paternal 
authority which seemed to say, 
“ Everybody has done his duty.”’ 


CHAPTER XL. 
ADVENTURES WITH THE HOUNDS. 


Boipyess is essential to good 
riding, and a really nervous man 
should never attempt fox-hunting. 
If he does not find every timid 
emotion banished by the voice of 
the hounds and the music of the 
horn, he is certainly out of place, 
and had better quietly ride home ; 
for the man who speculates on 
the consequences of a leap is very 
apt to come to grief. But on the 
other hand foolish recklessness is 
not to be advocated, and can only 
be excused in that man who 
knows that his life is of little 
value either to himself or others. 

Some imagine that the object 
of fox-hunting is to ride as hard 
as possible, and leap all the most 
difficult fences that can be found ; 
but the true sportsman, while he 
never refuses any obstacle it is 
necessary to cross, does not go out 
of his way to seek sensation leaps. 
In fact, he rides to hounds—does 
not head them, or gallop wildly 
through the pack, perhaps laming 
or killing some of the best of the 
dogs. Indeed, there have been 
hunting-men, and good ones too, 
who seldom put their horses at a 
fence, and of such a one the fol- 
lowing anecdote is related by a 
distinguished novelist, who also 


rode well to hounds : 

















‘There was an old Duke of 
Beaufort who was a keen and 
tical sportsman, a master of 
ounds, and a known Nimrod on 
the face of the earth ; but he was 
a man who hunted and never 
jumped. His experience was per- 
fect, and he was always true to 
his resolution. Nothing ever 
tempted him to cross the smallest 
fence. He used to say of a neigh- 
bour of his who was not so con- 
stant, “Jones is an ass! Look 
at him now; there he is, and he 
can’t get out. Jones doesn’t like 
jumping, but he jumps a liitle, 
and I see him pounded every day. 
I never jump at all, and I am 
always free to go where I like.” 
The Duke was certainly right, 
and Jones was certainly wrong.’ 

Of course the huntsman and 
whips, having the care of the 
pack and the direction of the 
sport, cannot afford to be very 
particular, and have to go as 
straight as possible. One of these 
straight-goers was the Hon. Grant- 
ley Berkeley, who hunted his own 
staghounds, and has recorded many 
of his hunting experiences. Here 
is one—a case in point, as the 
lawyers say : 

‘I purchased for one hundred 
and forty guineas a bay horse, 
Brutus, of Elmore, whose stables 
were then in Duke Street, Man- 
chester Square. He was not a 
very fast horse, but his extra- 
ordinary jumping and powers of 
endurance made up for it. He 
was as perfect at a brook as he 
was at timber or hedge and ditch, 
double and single, and I rode him 
over all the timber divisions of 
the Home Park at Windsor Castle, 
the stag and the hounds gaining 
an entrance over the river at 
Datchet, where a portion of the 
park wall had fallendown. Run- 
ning round the park, after a very 
sharp run, I secured the stag with 
my whip under the walls of the 
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Castle, the Prince Regent or his 
Majesty witnessing the conclusion 
of the run from the Oastle win- 
dows. 

‘Brutus had more than once 
set the field over park pales, and 
once by jumping the Brent, on 
the other side of which I stopped 
the hounds while the field went 
round, feeling no pleasure in riding 
to the hounds alone. Another 
remarkable jump made by him 
was over a gravel-pit on the pow- 
der-mill stream. It was the first 
day of the season, before advertis- 
ing the meets, and I had a good 
many young hounds out, one of 
which hesitated to swim the 
stream. Knowing the fact that 
there ought to be nothing before 
me buta little bank and young 
quickset after I had ascended the 
bank of the river, I had therefore 
turned my head round to cheer 
the hounds across, when after his 
little spring over the young quick 
I felt my horse make a momentary 
pause, and an immense effort be- 
tween my knees to get himself to- 
gether. Turning to see the cause 
of this, I found a large gravel-pit 
with two men at work in it, im- 
mediately beneath Brutus’s fore- 
feet. There was no power of 
stupping and no room to turn; so 
with a touch of the spur and a 
lift I stimulated the amount of 
exertion to which the dear horse 
had already made up his mind, 
when, with a bound that I shall 
never cease to be thankful for, we 
flew over the danger and landed 
safe on the other side, with several 
feet to spare. I had jumped a 
yawner, but should have thought 
no more of it, if on my return I 
had not found the two men whose 
heads I had gone over waiting in 
the servants’ hall with the string 
with which they of themselves 
had measured the leap. The pit 
from brink to brink was twenty- 
three feet wide; and standing 
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with no vantage-ground in his 
favour, my clever horse had cleared 
it considerably even with his 
hind-feet.’ 

The celebrated Marquis of 
Waterford was a bold rider, and 
never refused any fence. An in- 
timate friend of his writes : 

‘I remember once riding with 
him (the Marquis of Waterford) 
from Melton to John o’ Gaunt’s 
Gorse, where the hounds were to 
meet. His groom was mounted 
on a young horse, whose “ man- 
ners,” to adopt the language of 
West End horse-dealers, were 
evidently not very good. 

**Put him at that fence,” said 
Waterford. 

‘The groom proceeded to obey 
orders, but without that dash 
that was reqiisite with an un- 
broken animal. 

“Try him once more,” con- 
tinued the Marquis. 

‘ Again he refused, and the rider 

seemed as much scared as the 
steed. 
“There, jump off!” said the 
noble owner. “I never ask a 
man to do what I would not do 
myself.” 

‘In a second he was in the 
saddle. He paused not to have 
the stirrups lengthened, but pat- 
ting the horse on the neck, he 
took him back some twenty yards, 
and went at the fence in good 
earnest, clearing it in sportsman- 
like style. 

“Wait where you are,” he ex- 
claimed to the groom ; then turn- 
ing the animal short round, again 
charged the fence, and, to adopt a 
Meltonian phrase, negotiated it in 
a first-rate style.’ 

The Marquis eventually lost 
his life through a fall from his 
horse. Another hunting hero 
who flourished about the same 
period as Lord Waterford was the 
hero of the following anecdote : 

‘Fenton Scott of Woodhall 
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was a remarkable man early in 
the present century—six feet four 
inches, very thin, very strong, 
very handsome, but had a club- 
foot, from an injury when a child, 
He began life in a dragoon regi- 
ment, and was not to be beaten 
over a country. Once, travelling 
down from London by the mail, 
whilst eating his breakfast at 
Grantham, he asked the waiter if 
the Belvoir hounds met near, and 
if he could hire a horse in the 
town. The waiter said, “ Yes, 
sir; certainly, sir.” He gave up 
his place on the mail, hired a 
horse, and met the hounds. They 
had a capital run. Towards the 
end the field turned from hounds 
to avoid a well-known awkward 
place; Fenton Scott never turned ; 
the hounds pulled down the fox. 
When the huntsman arrived he 
found this curious man sitting on 
a gate, the pads and brush cut off. 
“ Whoo-whoop!” he cried, and 
chucked up the fox, handing the 
pads and nose to the huntsman, 
said, “Good run ; hounds worked 
well ;” got on his horse, and 
trotted off. The Duke, Lord 
Forester, &c., were anxious to 
know who this was, sent to Gran- 
tham, found that the Yorkshire 
gentleman bad bought the horse, 
and gone on to the north by 
coach that afternoon.’ 

A bold rider and merely a hard 
rider are two very different people. 
The first, in a fair and sportsman- 
like way, shares the danger with 
his horse—in fact, risks both 
their lives and limbs together 
like an honest fellow; the other 
merely takes it out of his unfor- 
tunate horse where his own dearly 
and well-beloved neck is in no 
danger. 

‘1 hate such a self-loving devil, 
though I value my neck as much 
as others, and think a boy of mine 
was not far out in an observation 
he made, something like the one 
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made by Abernethy when a pa- 
tient remarked that it gave him 
great pain to raise his arm: “ What 
a fool you must be, then, to raise 
it!’ said he. My boy said nearly 
the same in effect. I was hunting 
with Ward: this boy was on a 
five-year-old, quieting him to 
hounds. Will, the whip, was on 
a beast of a mare they called Long 
Jane, and long enough, high 
enough, and lanky enough Long 
Jane was; in short, as one of the 
machines for boys to practise 
gymnastics on, she would have 
been invaluable. Poor Will put 
her at a ditch, and in she went. 
“D—n thy eyes,” says Will, “I 
knew thee wouldst tumble in 
when I put thee at it.” “Then 
what a d—d fool you must have 
been to have done it!” says the 
boy, who, by the bye, would ride 
at anything, the only difference 
being that he never thought he 
should fall, or rather his horse,’ © 

A wonderful lover of sport 
must be the man who leaves his 
donkey and its burden in the 
road to follow hounds on foot, anda 
large-hearted sportsman is he who 
takes the footman up behind him ; 
- yet such a thing has happened. 

* Mr. Russell, a famous M.F.H. 
in the west of England, was on 
one occasion running a fox hard 
in a wild and unfrequented part 
of his country, when on account 
of a strong wind and deep cover 
he had for a short time lost all 
sound of the pack. Suddenly he 
overtook a miller, who, having 
tied his donkey, with its sack of 
flour, to a hedge, was joining the 
chase and running for his life. 
“Have you seen or heard the 
hounds ?” said Russell in a hurry. 
“Yes, sir,” said the miller; 
“they're just afore, running like 
hell's bells ; doan’t ye hear ’em ?” 
“Jump up,” said Russell ; “ my 
horse shall carry us both as far 
as he can ;” and he actually car- 


ried the miller behind him till 
the fox was killed. Mr. Russell 
would rather have one sportsman 
out with him than twenty fine 
gentlemen who put on the scarlet 
coat merely forthe love of fashion.’ 

The love of hunting is not con- 
fined, as some imagine, to persons 
who have nothing else to do. 
Some of England’s most illustrious 
sons have taken delight in the 
sport. The late Duke of Well- 
ington was a keen foxhunter, 
and the late Lord Palmerston 
sometimes had a day with the 
Hambledon Hounds. ‘ His Jord- 
ship was in the field one day 
when a fox was found at Bittern. 
Reynard ran to the water at 
Bursledon, but did not cross; in- 
stead he turned short back to 
Bittern, where he ran to earth 
with the hounds close to his 
brush. All the horses had had 
enough, and all the field left im- 
mediately except Lord Palmerston, 
who appeared anxious that the 
fox should be got out, saying that 
the hounds deserved to have him. 
He was told that it would be a 
long job, as the soil was sandy, 
and the fox could dig as fast as 
the men. “ Never mind,” was 
the reply ; “I will stay and help 
to the end.” All hands accord- 
ingly dug away as long as daylight 
lasted ; then lanterns were got, 
and at a quarter to eleven the fox 


was got at, after which Lord 


Palmerston had a ride of fourteen 
miles in the dark to Broadlands. 
The explanation of his anxiety 
was that his horse was entered 
for the Hampshire Hunt Cup, to 
qualify for which it was necessary 
that he should have been in at 
the death of three foxes, and this 
made the third.’ 

No doubt Lord Palmerston 
then rode home quietly, not after 
the fashion of some gentlemen 
who perform all manner of pranks 
on the return from the chase, 
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Larking after a good day’s run 
with the hounds sometimes leads 
to unpleasant results. 

‘Some years ago (in 1830) a 
townsman of Doncaster went to 
meet the Badsworth hounds at 
Rossington toll-bar; they had a 
quick find, and a good run of 
twelve miles or so, ending with a 
kill at Thornwater side, And 
then, of course, the day’s sport 
was over? Not a bit of it. At 
Hatfield there was another find— 
at the table of an open-hearted 
friend, and he went through the 
run again, with many a pull to 
freshen his memory. The best of 
stories and the best of friends 
must part, however, and at length 
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came the hour when he must ride. 
By the favour of the Lady Moon 
he at once took a short cut for 
home, sailing away for some time 
without any mishap. An easy- 
looking post and rail was of course 
charged without a moment's hesi- 
tation, little dreaming what it led 
to. ‘The drop on the other side 
was into an old unused stone 
quarry, half full of water, and 
someeighteen feet down! Strange 
to say, the rider never lost his 
seat, while his old gray in his 
swim round came to a cart-track, 
by following which he brought his 
now sobered master to the turn- 
pike-road. Neither of the adven- 
turous pair were in the least hurt.’ 


(To be continued.) 
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I kwew not till I was in the meshes 
How warily it was set ; 

I knew not till 1 ’gan to struggle 
It was a golden net ; 

I knew not that the sparkling eye, 
The rose-red lips dew-wet, 

The bosom soft, the tender sigh, 
Were lures in the golden net. 


I knew not till I was in the meshes 
How hard it was to get 

Free from the toils, the clinging folds, 
The strands of the golden net ; 

I little thought the heart I lost 
Was won by a coquette; 

But now I know, and to my cost, 
Twas caught in the golden net. 
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